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CHAPTBR I 


AND SO, THE AGA KHAN! 

TTis HIGHNESS SIR Agha Sultaii Mohammed Shah, P.C., 
ITJ. K.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., universally known as the 
Aga Khan, has established his claim to be a direct descendant of 
Mohammed, who himself claimed descoat from Adam. The line 
connectu^ the Aga Khan with Mohammed the Prophet passes 
through what Freya Stark so apdy named ‘The Valley of the 
Assassins’, an unhappy valley where numerous mysterious 
murders took place. It is many years now, fifry-thtec years 
precisely, since there was a murder in the Aga Khan’s immediate 
frmily circle, but this Gendeman from Persia could if he wished 
call attendon to more bloody frmily shidds than exist in the 
majority of our oldest families. Righdy does he claim that his 
fac^y is much older than die Bourbons, but no Bourbon could 
claim to have made a harder fight fi>r a throne than the fights 
fought by the forebears of the Aga Khan for the posts of vast 
temporal and spiritual power they once enjoyed. The present 
Aga Khan, the third to hold such title, has never hdd temporal 
power, although his spintual dominance over millions of Ismaili 
Moslems is greater than the Pope of Rome has over the Roman 
Catholics. If, however, the Imam of the Ismaili Moslems has 
been shorn entirdy of temporal power, his wealth has increased 
beyond belief. It has been daimed by members of the opposidon 
among his fbllowen that the annual income of the presoit 
Aga iGian is not very much bdow twelve million pounds. 

To many in the Western World the Aga Khan is mosdy known 
as a racehorse owner who spends mudi of his dme on the French 
Riviera, a man who has won many important British horse 
races; a few know him as ‘a sort of Indian Pope’. In point of feet, 
the Western side of the life of the Aga Khan is fer more colourful 
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AND SO, THE AGA KHAN 

dun most people are aware, while the Eastern side of his liife is 
certainly tu more important than almost anybody outside the 
East knows. 

The Aga Khan’s claim to ancient line^e is based on the Eut 
that Mohammed had one surviving daughter, named Fadma, 
who married her Other’s cousin, Ali, and thus began a somewhat 
complicated relationship. Her Etdier was her imde by 
marriage. 

Mohammed, founder of the Moslei|i Faith, claimed to be 
Allah’s Prophet. When Mohammed died he had made no pro- 
vision regarding his eventual successor. In principle, a Modem 
Sultan, King or High Priest, passes on the succession to his oldest 
son, but in usual practice he chooses his successor from among 
his sons or nephews. This point may well be of paramount im- 
portance when in the fullness of time the question of die 
succession by the fourth Aga Khan — ^and of the frbulous fortune 
— comes forward. 

Even before Mohammed was buried the squabble for the 
succession to the Caliphate was raging. Ali Ibn Abu Talib, 
Fatima’s husband, claimed it. But subsequent developments tend 
to show that Ali was of a somewhat retiring nature and would 
not have urged the daim had it not been for the promptings of 
the more domineering Fatima. Those who supported Ali recalled 
that Mohammed had always shown his preference for him and 
had referred to him publicly as ’Aaron’ and compared him to the 
Moon and himself to the Sun. Nevertheless, Ali’s daim was 
passed over; die Caliphate was awarded to one, Abu Bakr, to 
whom Ali gave allegiance. 

Fatima, however, would not accept her husband’s peaceful 
acknowlec^ment of his successful rivaL She b^;an by staking a 
daim to some Crown Lands, a daim the Caliph Abu rgected. 
Fatima then began to rally supporters and formed a rival camp 
lai^e enough to give batde to die Caliph at Wadi-us-Sabba. The 
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lenilt was iiicondusiye, and another rival of All’s, Omar, became 
Caliph. 

Fatima went to work again, rallying supporters, with such 
success that on the death of Omar it seem^ there would be a 
chance for her husband, Ali. 

Omar had left a political testament nominating a Council to 
select a Caliph. The Council imposed conditions that Ali — or 
Fatima — ^would not accept. So the Caliphate went to one, 
Usman. The point at issue seemed ^ain to be the question of 
succession. A]i and his supporters wanted the Caliphate of Islam 
to be hereditary, whereas Usman desired the Caliphate to be an 
elective office. Ali and Fatima had two sons, so it is not difficult 
to understand why they wished the Caliphate to be hereditary. 
In those days, the middle of the seventh century aj>., the power 
of the Caliphate bong both temporal and spiritual, the income 
of the Caliph was enormous and his power great, his rule extend- 
ing over hundreds of thousands of square miles of the Middle East. 

Reports foom the provinces now spoke of terrible atrocities. 
Unrest became general, until a.d. 655, when Usman died. Then 
at long last Ali became Caliph, and Fatima’s ambitions were 
realised. But more trouble was at hand. 

Ma’awiah, Govonor of Syria, dedded to contest Ali’s claim 
to the Caliphate. Among Ali’s followers Ma’awiah was hdd in 
contempt because it was alleged he had caused the corpse of Amir 
Hamz, one of Mohammed’s undes, to be disintetied and 
mutilated. There was another civil war. 

The principal battle was at Siffin.in a.o. 657.Both sides claimed 
the victory, but Ma’awiah won a strategic victory because he 
withdrew under die cover of darkness and took up a stronger 
position. Ali’s losses were heavy. To avoid further bloodshed, 
Ali offered to meet Ma’awiah in single combat to decide the 
issue. Finally, howevor, it was agreed to setde the quaxrd by 
arbitration. 
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Nodung seems to have been settled, and three years later Ah 
was murdered by a woman &natic as he was kaving the Mosque 
at Cu£i, near the ruins of Babylon. 

Of All’s two sons, Hasan and Husain, Hasan, the ddn, was 
known as a hermit saint who listened to his mother* s entreaties; 
he ^eed to become the Imam of the Shiahs, as the followers of 
All were known. He did not care much for die post and after a 
while he agreed to part with it to Ma’awiah, in return for an 
annuity. Hasan then went to live in Medina. 

A short time later Ma’awiah came to the conclusion that if he 
had Hasan murdered it would save him a great deal of m<niey. 
And so it came to pass. Ma’awiah plotted with one of Hasan’s 
wives to poison her husband. 

In the contract Hasan had made widi Ma’awiah there was a 
dause to the effect that when Ma’awiah died, the Caliphate 
should pass to Husain, Hasan’s younger brodior, but now 
Ma’awiah regretted this agreement. When he died, in 
A.D. 680, it was found that he had nominated his son Yezd as 
his successor. 

Husain claimed the Caliphate, and the Moslems of Iraq 
promised their support if Husain would raise an army and defeat 
Yezd. Husain agreed. With his wife, sister and two of his sons 
he set out to raise an army. He had recruited fewer than a hundred 
men when he found himself surrounded by Yezd’s forces on the 
banks of the Euphrates, at Rerbela, now a holy shrine. 

Yezd’s men massacred Husain, his fimily and his followen, 
with the exception of one of Husain’s sons, Zain-ul>Abidin, 
whose modier was a Persian Princess. 

The massacre at Kerbeb put an end to the Shiahs’ hopes of 
ever being a political force but by no means curtailed their power 
and influence as a religious sect. 2 ^ain-ul-Abidin became the 
fourth Shiah Imam. He was succeeded by his son and grandson, 
Jafler Sedik, known as ‘Ja^r the Just’. Then came more changes. 
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Ja£br Sedik’s eldest son was named Ismail; he died daring his 
idler’s lifirime, but the Ismailis, a branch of the Shiahs, acknow- 
let^ed him to be their seventh Imam, although he died before his 
fiuher. The rest of the Shiahs claim that Jaffer’s second son, Musa, 
was the seventh Imam. The present Aga Khan is a direct de- 
scendant of Ismail through an unbroken line, but what is more 
important perhaps to him is that the breach between the followers 
of Ismail and his descendants and the followers of Musa and his 
descendants practically healed, so that togedier they are in 
opposition to the other main Moslem sea, the Suiuiis. 

After many years of strife, the forebears of the present Aga 
Khan settled in Persia, a country in which His Highness's nearer 
ancestors had deep roots. Shah Khalilulla, for example, great- 
grandhither of the subject of this biography, became an outstand- 
ing figure in Persia; he was Governor of the Kerman Province 
as well as being Imam of the fimaOis, but one day he was found 
dead with a knife in his back, a not uncommon happening in this 
unhappy Valley. He was succeeded by his son, Mohammed 
Husain. 

Mohanuned Husain became even more powerful than his 
fiither. He was a great fiivourite at Court; the Shah of Persia not 
only presented him vrith vast Crown Lands, but allowed him to 
marry his daughter. He eventually became Aga Khan the First, 
grandfether of the present Aga Khan. 

The Shah of Persia at that time had exercised the Moslem right 
to pass over the claim of his first bom, Mohammed Ali, and had 
nomituted a younger son. Abas, as Shah, but Abas died during his 
fether’s lifetime; so the Shah nominated Abas's son, Mohammed 
Mirza. When the Shah died there was a war of succession, because 
the late Sliah’s displaced son, Zil-es-Sultan, claimed the thnme 
firom his nephew, Mohammed Mirza, to whose support the first 
Aga Khan, known as Aga Khan of Mchdati, rallied. When the 
Pretender Zil-es-Sultan was ultimatdy defeated, the new Shah 
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loaded the first Aga Khan with honours and made him Com- 
maiider<in-Chief of the Persian Army. 

So(Hi afterwards he was soit to quell a revolt in Kerman 
Province where another brother of die Shah was leading the 
rdidlion. The Agz Khan took the Prince prisoner and brought 
him in rhains to the Court of his brodier, the Shah. All would 
have been well if Aga Khan I had not then entered into high 
finance. 

The State Exchequo: was in a paiipus condition, so the Aga 
Khan had agreed to pay half the cost of die campaign out of bis 
own pocket and to recoup himself firom the Kerman revenues 
when order was restored. 

In 1838, when the first Aga Khan was sdll waiting to obtain 
his money, a young protigi of the Persian Premier ^ in love 
with his daughter and wanted to marry her. The young officer 
was a man of lowly antecedents and the Aga Khan did not think 
him a worthy suitor for the hand of his daughter, a grand* 
daughter of the Shah of Persia; so his suit was rejected. The suitor 
thm went to his patron the Premier, with a story putqiorting to 
show that the Aga Khan was extracting heavy revenues ftom the 
Shah's unftirtunate subjects in the Province of Kerman. The Shah 
claimed the return of all die monies the Aga Khan had collected. 
The Aga Khan refused to pay, so yet another civil war began, 
the Aga Khan versus the rest of Persia. 

The Aga Khan was losing his war when the Premier intervened 
widi an o£fer to die Aga Khan that he should lay down his arms 
and retire to his estates at Mehdat and there live at peace. The 
Aga Khan accepted the ofier, but no sooner had he sheathed his 
sword than he was made prisoner and taken to Teheran. The 
Shah then released him. Instead of genng to Mehdat, the Aga 
Khan went back to Kerman, where he was in grave danger. 
He was excommunicated, boycotted. People were not allowed 
to sell him food or even provide him with water. But the 
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inde&tigable dd warrior fought his way out of Kerman, crossed 
over into Afghanistan and reached Cabul where he was wdl 
received by the British garrison. 

The Aga Khan made his way to Sind, in India, where he had 
many followers who regarded him as their Imam. They gave him 
much money, so much that he had serious thoi^ts of using it to 
raise an army with which to return to Persia and fight it out with 
the Shah, but Sir Charles Napier posuaded him to stay with him. 
Sir Charles, writii^ to his son under date August 4.th, 1844, said: 
‘I will get you a Persian cat ... the old Persian Prince is my 
great crony here. He is not living under my care but is paid by 
me, two thousand pounds a year. He is a god; his income is 
immense. He could kill me if he pleased, he has only to say the 
word and one of his people can do the job in a twinkling and go 
straight to Heaven for the same, but he won’t do that. . . .’ 

In estimating the position in the Eastern and Western world 
of the third, the presort, Aga Khan, one must regard his grand- 
fother, the first Aga Khan, as the bridge betweoi that quasi- 
Biblical world, and the semi-legendary life of the third Aga 
Khan, which spans the gulf between the East and the West and 
defies the Kipling assertion that the twain shall never meet. 
If one studies closely the life of the first Aga Khan one can better 
understand the existence of his grandson. Ihe old man’s attempts 
to regain lost power, fiitile certainly, were neverthdess gallant, 
but it was he who discovered that one could serve both Allah 
and Mammon. 

Leaving his homdand, Persia, as an exile, Aga Khan 1 
dedded to go to Calcutta, hoping that sooner or later he would 
reedve a firee pardon and wotdd be able to return to his country. 
When he found he would never be able to return to Persia, he 
decided to settle in Bombay Province. He died in April, 1881, at 
the ag/e of ninety. 

During the last fifeeen years or so of his life, Aga Khan I 
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was v^oiously attadted by the Khoja Reform Party, whose 
avowed object was to make the Ismaili Moslems, of whom dw 
Khqas formed a part, more Liberal. In 1864 Aga Khan I was 
forc^ to take legal action and in a fomous law suit known as 
*7110 Khoja Case’ he established his desemt, but many of the 
attacks made in ‘Open Letters’ (copies of which are to be found in 
the British Museum) were entirely personal and directed against 
the Aga Khan’s alleged behaviour, it bang claimed that although 
seventy years of age he insisted on ynaintaining his droits de 
seigfteur. 

Aga Khan’s oldest son, Aga Ali Shah, succeeded him as Aga 
Khan 11 . He married and had two sons, Aga Shah and Aga Noor 
Shah, by his first wife, who died. Aga Khan married again and 
this wife died, too, chUdlcss. He married a third time, a daughter 
of a pious man, Nizam-ud-Daulah, a Persian of a wdl-bom 
fiunUy. This lady, who became known as Lady Ali Shah, gave 
birth to a son at Honeymoon Lodge, Karachi, November 2nd, 
1877, and he is the present Aga Khan. 

His future might wdl have been quite obscure had not his older 
step-brother, Aga Shah, died of a chest complaint at the early age 
of thirty-three. A little while later his surviving step-brother, 
Aga Noor Shah, fidl firom his horse while riding at Poona and 
was fiitally injured. He was only thirty years of age. 

Aga Khan 11 made his younger brother Jenzi Shah guardian 
of his baby son. Thai he died in 1886 afier having been the Aga 
Khan for five years only. And so there came now to rule as a 
religious duef over millions of Moslems a small boy of eight, 
known to all the world to-day simply as ‘The Aga Klum’. 



CHAPTER n 


THE LADY ALI SHAH 

‘Y^hy are you looking so sad? Isn’t your Imam amoi^ 
W you, doing your work?’ 

The weaker was the Khan, thoi between eight and nine 
years old. He was addressing a group of bearded and pattiachal 
gendemen, his disdples, most of them certainly six and seven 
times his age. A photograph of him made at this period shows a 
dny Aga Khan in fiiU Ismaili regalia, sitting mi a cushion and 
surrounded by these disciples. 

To be the mother of a god must be a very complicated matter 
in a modem world, and even in 1886 the problem must have 
presented its difficuldes, but the Aga Khan’s mother certainly 
overcame them with success. As a diild, the Aga Khan was not 
spoilt; on the contrary, he was mled and disciplined, a method he 
most certainly did not adopt later towards the older of his own 
two surviving sons. When the Aga Khan was ci^ his widowed 
mother was approximately thirty-five. She had hersdf been 
brought up in purdah and in an atmosphere of piety and rel^on. 
On the death of the second of her stqi-sons it was of course 
obvious to Lady Ali Shah tliat her own son’s education would 
have to be centred on his task as a leader of the Ismaili Moslems. 
To this task she attached herself with delight, but the axiom of 
the rod and the child was never entirely out of sight, hi after 
years, when he was married to his third wife, the Aga Khan 
confessed to his beautiful EngUsh secretary. Miss Freda Blain, 
’My mother is the only woman of whom 1 have ever been 
afiaid.’ This was said in 1932. 

If it had not been for the untimely death of his two step- 
brothers who stood between him and the succession to the 
Imamate, it is possible that the Aga Khan would have been 
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educated at Mayo Coll^, the school of die sons of Indian 
Princes, but his mother decided that private educadon at home 
would he the better plan. Certain of his admirers for some obscure 
reason rlaim that he was educated at Eton and Cambridge, but 
exoqpt possibly as a sightseer. His lEghness has never been 
neater those centres of educadon than 'Windsor Races and New- 
market Heath, but most emphadcally his cultural knowledge has 
not sufiered in the least. 

Concurrent with the intoisive reli^ous educadon given him 
by Moslem priests, the Aga Khan was taught by two English 
tutors. He confesses now that his reading made heavy gou^; he 
was surrounded with volumes of Sir Walter Scott, reinforced 
by Macaulay and others of the English classics. Languages came 
to him easily enot^h. Persian was the household language, but 
to this was added Hindustani and Urdu, before English, Froich 
and, later, German were added to the Oriental languages. By the 
time he was fourteen, the Aga Khan had display^ his love for 
reading bic^aphies, a liking he has never lost. He rardy reads a 
modarn novel, but he always makes for the neare^ Englisli 
language bookshop wherever he may be, and buys biographies 
as &st as they come on sale. Apart firom his book learning, the 
boy Aga Khan displayed ^uch interest in practical mechanics, 
quite a strange bent for a young Oriental of those days. 

Sport was encouraged. The Aga Khan played tennis and 
hockey, but for cricket he has always displayed a certain amount 
of good-natured contempt Golf came mudi later. He began to 
play in India, but not so intensively as he did in middle age in 
Europe, where for a time he travelled with his own golf pro- 
fessional and once practically owned a golf course of his own on 
the French Riviera. 

hi early life the Aga Khan developed a love of animals, and 
almost as soon as he could toddle he was to be seen leading one 
of the tame stags in the grounds of his palace by a piece of string 
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tied round its nedc. He has always had a very real love of horses, 
an a&ction possibly fostered by his grand£dier. Horse tiding 
was his &voutite pastime. *Ah,’ he says very ofien, even now, 
‘is there anything so poetic and beautiful as a man riding a 
beautiful horse, tiding it to perfection, the man and the horse 
hke a centaur, completdy one?* The Aga Khan, one can believe, 
all his life has retained a very real sense of the poetry of motion. 

Lady Ali Shah was by no means a youi^ woman when she 
gave evidence as a co-defendant with her son in the femous law 
case that is recorded a Htde lata:, yet Mr. Justice Russdl com- 
plimented her in Court on her ‘wonderful memory*. When the 
late Mr. Edwin Montague visited her in Bombay he wrote about 
lier in his femous Diary. He said of her that she was so sweet and 
gentle, sitting next to die wife of the Governor of Bombay, hold- 
ing her hand and kissu^ her every few minutes. 

Lady Ali Shah has also been pictured as a woman of great 
determination, a bom organiser. Her War wdrk in I9i4>i8 
showed up her abilities in that direction, but litde has been told 
of her finan cial ability which amounted to genius, genius cer- 
tainly inherited by her son. 

The British Government in India could not have been too sure 
of the financial standmg of the baby Aga Khan, because on his 
fether*s death it gave him a pension of i,ooo Rupees a month 
for life. But the Government need not have wonied. It could 
have read Sir Charles Napier*s published papers, wherein, as has 
been told, he wrote that he was paying this Aga Khan*s grand- 
fiither J^ 2 ,ooo a year and added: ‘He is immensely rich.* 

Rich he was, and his riches were handed down to the infent 
Aga Khan and invested and re-invested fiir him by his mother. 
She speculated with the touch of Midas, and the buying and 
selling of properties were her principal sources of success. She 
never *natle an error of Judgment. She had complete cxmtrcd of 
her son*s income and capital from the time he was dght years old. 
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and when she handed tlie estate over to him, when he was sixteen 
yean of age, his ca{^ had been increased frar times. But this 
was but one of the material benefits the Lady Ali Shah conveyed 
to her beloved son. 

She herself saw that her scnx’s interests lay entirely within the 
orbit of the British Empire, with certain exceptions, as in the 
case of East Afiica, where a number of Ismaili Moslems lived 
in the German Colonies there. Sltt saw quite dearly that her son’s 
interests were bound up with the we^th and prosperity of the 
British Empire as a whole. So long as the sun never set on that 
Empire, all would be v<^ with the spiritual wdfiue of her son’s 
followers. But there was another point, not unconnected with 
this admirable outlook: there must be co-ordination between the 
widdy scattered Ismaili Moslems, just as there was between the 
Roman Catholics wherever they were, but whereas the Pope had 
no oppositimi among the fiudiful, there was deavage between the 
Moslems. The Caliph of the Moslems lived in Constantinople. 
The Caliph was the Sultan of Turkey, at that time Abdul Hamid 
— 'Abdul the Damned’. His followers, the Sunnis, whp formed 
the majority of the Moslems, looked to Constantinople just as 
Roman Catholics all over the world look to Rome, but the 
Ismailis had no spiritual hopae. 

With only a small boy as thdr spiritual ruler there might well 
have been a decline in the power of the Imamate had not this 
wonderfiil woman. Lady Ah Shah, set to work organising local 
councils, which collected fees and passed on information as to the 
wdhbeing or otherwise of the local Ismaili. To make them 
fixl that dieir welfiur was predous was the aim of Lady Ali Shah, 
who looked .fi>rward to the day when her son would be old 
enough to travd and personally visit his scattered followers. 

It vras also all to the advantage of die Government of British 
India that there should be a perstm whose influence among the 
Modems of India should coincide ^dth British interests. Thus the 
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intetests of Lady Ali Shah, on behalf of her son, and the interests 
of the British marched side by side. One can take the matter 
of the North-West Frontier Province as a notable example. The 
Britidr Raj was always having trouble with the A%hans and 
tribes on the frontier between India and Afghanistan. Here the 
Aga Khan had many followos. It was not possible for the boy 
Prince or his mother to keep these tribes in complete submissiou, 
but such influence as they were able to bring to bear certainly 
adiieved very considerable good. 

It was alleged by the Khoja R^orm Society that Lady Ali Shah 
was the founder of a Secret Society called Moto Punth. Moto 
Punth was a sect within a sect, within the Ismaili Moslems. 
The two words mean ‘Great Religion’. There are, or were, about 
500 male and female members of tliis Secret Society, all *fidavis* 
(fluiadcs). The Reform Society did not seem to object so much to 
the Society itself or to the suggestion that it had b^ founded by 
the Aga Khan’s mother. Its grievance towards Moto Punth was 
connected with its annual subscription fee, 250 rupees (>(^15)1 
which the Khoja Reformers said was too high. 

In his early youth the Aga Khan learned from his mother to 
understand the advantages of education, at a time when education 
in hidia was sometiiing only fl>r the rich. All his grown-up life 
he has preached Education and maybe the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of his followers’ money that the Aga Khan has spent on 
thdr Education brought its own reward, but there are many who 
doubt this. When one has had a Calcutta bootblack hand one his 
calling card with the information ‘friled B.A.* printed after his 
name as a hall mark of social distinction, one b^ins to wonder 
whether education in India was the signal success the Aga Khan 
and others claim it was. But concurrent with the secular education 
there was religious instruction of a high degree. 

After he was installed Hazur Imam of the Ismailis, it became 
the Aga Khan’s duty to work fl>r the spiritual welfrre of his 
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pec^le, and yet at the same time he ■was being tutored in the 
histories of Britain, Perm and India, reading Hunter’s Rukrs of 
IndiOt the Lives of Eminent Men and The Queen* s Prime Ministers^ 
likewise History of Our Oum Times. Then came Shakespeare and 
Milton; later dhemistry and mathematics. A fortnight a year was 
set apart for his followers to gather round him and pay homage. 
On each such occasion, die Aga Khan had to read a paper on 
Moslem philosophy, and always near at hand, ready to give 
advice and encouragement, was the Lf^dy Ali Shah. When he 
-was but ten years old he was firequendy <^ed upon to arbitrate 
on tdigious and sometimes non-reli^ous disputes that arose 
within his community. Ihe question of capability could never 
have arisen, because the word of the young god -was, as it sdU is, 
law among his followers. Whether d^e Imam was ten or eighty 
-was of no concern whatsoever to the foithfok As £ur as is known, 
the Aga Khan has never personally made claim to godlike 
qualities, such as the ability to effect cures by the laying on of his 
hands, but neither has he, so fur as is known, ever done anything 
or said anything to disabuse the bdief that he is a god. Alcohol, for 
example, is forbidden to Moslems, but the Aga Khan takes wine 
when he wills, although he preaches abstinence and counsels the 
drinking of fruit juices. Hotcan take wine widiout o&nding any 
rdigious scruples because, as he says himself 1 am so holy that 
when I drink -wine, it toms to -water.’ 

In 1951 an Englidiman travelling in a remote part of India 
came to a mosque and obtained permission to enter it. To his 
surprise he found a photograph of die Aga Khan among the holy 
relics. The Englishman explained to the priest that the only 
occasion he had seen the Aga Khan was on the Englidi and 
French racecourses. 

’And why should not a god go raring?’ enquired the priest 
disdainfully. 

It is probable that the Aga Khan’s mother, like mothers the 
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world oyer, was always right, and as her influence persisted loi^ 
after her son reached manhood (she died at the age of ninety 
when her son was sixty-one) it must be assumed that she taddy 
at least approved sudi diings. 

The collection of monies from his fi>llowers (ot the develop- 
ment of the welfrre State, in which the Lady Ali Shah and her son 
wished they should live, also formed an important part of this 
iducoAon de prince. His mother began it and the Aga Khan has 
carried on the plan and embellished and improved on it all his lifr. 
The building of the Moslem University was perlups his very first 
big scheme. It took many years to bring this plan to fulfilment, 
but the Aga Khan raised more than 30 lakhs of rupees (^200,000) 
to build what became the Anglo-Oriental College at AligatL 

If, as a boy, the Aga Khan under his mother’s tuition learned 
the lesson of his historic heritage from an ancestry that came from 
Caliphs who ruled Egypt at the time of the Crusades and in 
more modem times ruled Persia, it is quite evidoit that he also 
learned that such ancient lineage as his could only be useful if it 
was canalised into the seemingly steady stream of British rule 
throughout the world. Yet it seems that at quite a young age the 
Aga Khan thought matters out for himself and decided, as he said 
to me many, many years later: ‘India demands the right to make 
her own mistakes.’ Let there be no misunderstanding of his 
meaning. He wanted independence for India, but most sincerely 
he wanted India to rcmam within the firamcwork of the Briti^ 
Empire. And again most tmdoubtcdly, he learned that belief 
from his mother, whose grasp of world a&irs was extraordinary 
for a woman bom in the East, who had never travelled, and who 
could neither read nor speak English. 

When the Aga Khan was sixteen and received his gready 
enhanced inheritance, he began almost immediately to take an 
intmse interest in politics as well as Moslem a&irs. His mother, 
as we have seen, was brought up in purdah. Her son b^an a 
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campai^ to aboitsh pordaL From there he went on to preach— 
in lati7 life — die extension of the handiise Indian women. 
He attacked child marriage, but between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen, precocious as it may sound, the Aga Khan took over 
Moslem leaderdiip in India. 

Early in 1896, when he was not yet nineteen, the Aga Khan 
went to Delhi to call on the Viceroy, Lord Minto. He was 
received at the Vioer^al Lodge as Head of the Moslem Deputa- 
tion, not the head of the Ismailis but of^e whole of the millions 
and millions of Moslems everywhere. It was a triumph for 
himsdf but it was an even greater triumph for his mother, who 
had educated and instilled into him the legendary wisdom of the 
East and, in the case of this couple, mother and son, the Oriental 
wisdom included a first-rate knowledge of finance. 

The visit to Delhi had a notable sequel. First, from this 
Moslem Deputation the formidable Moslem League was formed, 
a League in which the Aga Khan lias played such a notable part. 

Secondly, the Aga Khan, having covered the first lap of liis 
life’s journey, now turned his eyes to the wider world. His 
mother and his tutors had talked to him of the Western World. 

Now he wanted to see it for himself. 



CHAPTER m 


WESTWARD APPROACH 

T he A6A KHAN WAS nineteen when he made his fint con- 
tact with the Western world. Although as a personality he 
was unknown to the British, or any other European people, the 
India Office in London was £imiliar with the potential power 
of this rather good-looking young man who showed a tendency 
to corpulence. The Viceroy, Lord Minto, had reported fuDy on 
the Aga Khan, whose millions of religious followers were 
scattered not only all over India, but also over many other parts 
of Queen Victoria’s Empire. The Viceroy perhaps stressed how 
important it was that the Aga Khan, regard^ as a young god by 
milliom of his followers, should be especially honoured. The 
British Raj was apparently firmly ensconced iij India, where 
there were millions of Moslems who gave allegiance to the Aga 
Khan, and not to the Caliph at Comtantinople. They also had 
to be honoured through honour paid to their Imam. So the Great 
White Queen bade the Aga Khan to come to her casde at 
Windsor, to dine and spend the night beneath her roof. 

Never before had he left India. His mother, the Lady Ah Shah, 
ruled him with a rule of iron. Her two step-sons were dead; Aga 
Khan was her only child, her dierished and ad(x^ed one, but 
despite the education she had given him, he, in her eyes, could 
seldom do right. The son spoke fluent English now; his mother 
spoke only Persian and Urdu. Yet her keen intuition gave her an 
uncanny understanding of the affiirs of England. She oftm said 
that she regarded Queen Victoria almost as a member of her own 
fiunily, so the Rqyal invitation came to her perhaps less as a 
Command than as a mark of fiivour the Great White Queen 
wished to confer on a young relative fix>m India. But she realised, 
as did her son, that the invitation was indeed a very special one. 
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because at her great few were the invitaticnis to *dine and 
sleep' that Her Majesty sent fi>rth. 

There was, howevo:, a reason, perhaps at that time not so 
wdl known to the India Office, but known only too wdl to Lady 
Ali Shah and her son, why it was important that the Aga Khan 
should find somethii^ striking with which to impress a minority 
of his followers, among whom there was unrest. Just as Moses had 
to chmb Mount Sinai to seek guidance and return widi a symbol 
of communicated power in order to im^ess the unruly Children 
of Israel, so did the Aga Khan have to find a symbol for his 
unruly followen. 

There were recurrent attacks firom die Khoja Reform Party. 
Although its mfiuence was relatively small, there always a 
certain latent danger, certainly more so between 1864 and 1927 
than at the present day. There was need to build up the per> 
sonality of die Aga Khan, to put him on a platform in the heart 
of the Empire, firom whence his reflected glory might shine 
bade on India, where pracdcally all of the 'Reform Party’ were 
located. Another reason was that in i8$)6, the year thatrthe Aga 
Khan set out for his first visit to the West, there had beoi a most 
unfortunate double murder in his fiunily, an occurrence of which 
the 'Reform Party’ made die fullest use. 

The unde of the Aga Khan, Janzi Shah, with his son, went on a 
pilgrimage to the holy dty of Jeddah. While there, they were 
murdered. The assassins were arrested, and it was stated that they 
were *fidapis\ fiuiadcal followers of the Aga Khan. They were 
never brought to trial, because while they were sdll in prison 
awaiting tri^ they were found to be poisoned. It was stated that 
they had committed suicide. 

As will have been seen in the first chapter of this work, down 
the centuries diere had been a constant stream of assasrinations in 
die Aga Khan’s fonuly, crimes of violence through which the 
leader^p of the bmaili Moslems had been won and lost. If in 
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this particular crime in 1896 there was a motive provided by a 
Eunily feud, die edioes of it were only to be feund in the publica- 
tions put out in English and in the vernacular, by die so-called 
Referm Party. 

The particular grievance of this Patty may be found in the 
all^don contained in recurring ‘Open Letters’, namely, that 
‘the major pord<Hi of the hard-earned income of your feUowers 
regularly goes to provide for the personal expenditure of Your 
Highness, which is evidence of the state of benighted ignorance 
in which they are deliberately kept*. 

The deeds of the present Aga Khan answer these allegadons in 
ample manner, as will he shown at a later stage. 

Despite the unpleasant atmosphere created around the per- 
sonality of the young Aga Khan by the double murder, there 
were, on the other hand, two very gratifying events. 

In 1893, three years before the Aga Khan vm to start for 
London, there had been sanguinary Hiiidu-Modem riots. Lady 
Ali Shah and her sixteen-year-old son gave stem orders to the 
Ismaili Moslems that they were to remain indoors and abstain 
from participation in the riots, thus affording the British and 
Indian authorities very considerable help, assistance that was 
certainly not forgotten. Also, when femine struck India, Lady 
Ali Shah, at her own expense, fed thousands, Hindus and Moslems 
alike, in the Bombay Presidency. This then was the backsts^ 
setting for the Westward journey of the Aga Khan, a journey that 
was to prove so momentous for him. 

The Aga Khan was a fhy young man. He had met few 
'Europeans’, as the English are c^ed in hidia. He had spent many 
hours in religious studies, as his mother demanded/ but he had 
not neglected the study of European languages, as wdll as those 
of the Orient. His flawless English, although marked with the 
Oriental accent that has remained with him through life, was 
followed closely by a good speaking knowledge of Frmch and 
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Gexman. What he lacked were haman contacts. His England 
was naturally the Bagland of Victoria, but it was by no means an 
up-to-date i^gland. It was a book knowledge, but the books 
were Thackeray’s, Macaulay’s and Justin McCarthy’s. A noble 
and robust background certsunly, but in this Westward journey 
the young Aga Khan was somewhat like the coffin of his illus- 
trious forebear, Mohammed, suspended twixt earth and heaven, 
aldiough he may not have been sure which was which, the one 
he was going to, or the one he was coming firom. 

And so to England he went, an England aheady talking of 
‘Sixty Years a Queen* and preparing for Her M^yesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897. The ex-Radical Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, was arranging a great and spoidid 
cerememy. 

The night before he sailed horn Bombay a party was given to 
wish him God Speed. It was a small afiair, a gathering of leading 
Europeans (English) and Indians. How he was to acquit himself 
was of the greatest importance and &w of those who were 
present on that occarion could have imagined the extent of the 
success this mc3q>erienced young man was to achieve. No doubt 
his mother’s prayers went with him, for she realised only too well 
the meaiimg of both Bulurc and success. But the success was to 
transcend all her imaginings. 

The Queen’s son, the Duke of Connaught, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, and the Secretary of State for India, Lord George 
Hamilton, were at Windsor to meet him, so it was no wonder he 
was overwhelmed by his reception. No ruling Prince from 
India, who held great temporal power, could have been treated 
with greater honour and respect. The Duke of Connaught, in 
India, had met the Aga Khan when he was a small boy, but the 
Aga Khan did not recall him with any clarity. And the Great 
White Queen, what impression did she make on the young man? 

It is a trait m the Aga Khan’s character that whereas he will 
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qwak widi considetaUe candour and widtout restraint of the 
numerous foreign royal persons and other outstanding public 
persmts^es vdth whom he has been acquainted during the course 
of his long life, he appears to fed diat he should put a voluntary 
curb on his tongue when speaking of the 3 ritidi Royal Family. I 
have noticed this frequency. Once when speaking of a Queen 
of Sweden, the wi& of the late King Gustav, he said: ^They 
tell me no-one can approach her, she smdls so badly.* This was 
said in no spirit of spiteful dtde-tatde, but as plain and un- 
varnished historic raportage, which it was. Her late Majesty 
suffered from a very rare female disease that carries with it just 
the unfortunate complication to whidi His Highness referred. 

The Aga Khan is one of the few men alive to-day who has 
been well acquainted with five British Sovereigns, from Queen 
Victoria to her two great-grandsons, Edward VIII and George VI. 
To the old Queen he was just a boy, but an important boy. With 
Edward VII, he became on firiendly man-ofrtho-woHd terms. It is 
understood that he gave financial advice to George V. When 
Edward VIII became Duke of Windsor, that prince recognised 
a kindred spirit in the Aga Khan, and they are often to be seen 
together at parties on the French Riviaa. His relations with die 
late King George VT were austere and did not exist beyond die 
formal stage. In those fitf-off days of 1896, when he attended his 
first State Banquet at Windsor Casde, one may wonder how the 
Aga Khan reacted. ^ ^ ^ 

He has never said very much abowliiriimcrmost feehngs, and 
probably for reasons already explained, but the Queen placed 
him next to her on her right at the Banquet and he said after- 
wards: ‘She was awfully kind.’ 

This is no understatement. His Highness was obviously very 
impressed with the trouble she had taken to learn some words of 
Hindustani; possibly she was n^vely surprised that her Indian 
Princes spoke better En^ish than s^ did hecsdfi but the Aga 
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Khan» with his quick working brain, soon understood that Lord 
Beaconsfidd had built bettor than he knew. In making Im Queen 
Empress of India, he had secured India for Britain as nothing dse 
could have done; the British Crown was no loiter some hmofif 
mystical object, it became something worn by a human person, 
hidia’s own Empress. 

The Aga Khan’s name having appeared in the Court Circular, 
it was natural enough that many people became anxious to meet 
him. Among them was Miss Fbr^pe Nightingale. The A^ 
Khan appears to have made for more impression on her than she 
did on foutn. Of Miss Nightingale, His Highness said: *She was 
very interesting.’ Of the Aga Khan, Miss Nightingale noted: ‘A 
most interesting man, but one is never likely to teach him sanita> 
tion.’ In some ways. Miss Nightingale showed considerable 
perception. 

La point of foct, when addressing his followers, the Aga Khan 
frequently exhorts them to breathe dean air, to drink dean water 
and to keep their bodies dean, to bathe frequently, so in those 
premises Miss Nightixigale’s prophecy has proved emirdy folse, 
but Orientals have codes of their own, codes that do not always 
measure up to Western standards. For example, when ex-King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan was a house guest at Buckingham 
Palace, his personal habits caused shodeed surprise to some of the 
Palace attendants, but if the ex-Kii^ had ever learned of their 
surprise, his surprise would have exceeded theirs. So with His 
Highness, the Aga Khan. See him breakfosting in bed at the Ritz 
Hotd, Paris, talking jovially the while, and then negUgendy 
wiping his mouth widi the bed sheet, might well shock an im- 
prepared Western visitor. But why? His Highn^ is, as we know, 
a hi^y cultured and educated man from the East. Those last 
three words are the operative ones. It is neither his pride of 
position nor his prejudice against Western ways that u^e him to 
do just as Nature prompts him; the promptings of Nature axe 
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very important to a gentleman from the Orient, whether he is in 
bed or not, or whedier he is a prince or not One should under- 
stand that if one is entertaining a gentleman from those frr-oflf 
countries. Also, one should understand that, when one is enter- 
taining an Indian to dinner, and he bdches, that is not a sign of a 
lade of knowledge of Western manners, but just a polite indica- 
tion that the guest has sincerely enjoyed his meal. In fret two or 
more belches indicate that the guest has enjoyed the meal very 
mudi indeed. 

Once I said to His Ifrghness: ‘To the West you are the East 
and to the East you are the West.’ He liked that very much. 
It is quite true. He might have discovered the truism for himself. 
When he first came to us, fifry-six years ago, he brought widi 
him the glamour of the East, but he had not yet tfrought about 
the importance of beii^ a Western infiuence in die East. Yet in 
the course of time he became so, swinging like a pendulum be- 
tween the East and the West, but gradually die pendulum be- 
came magnetised by the West. He tried— and in many ways 
succeeded — in giving his Eastern afi^irs absent treatment. Once he 
stayed away fiir dght years, and his old mother had to come to 
Europe to frtch him back. Now we are concerned only with 
those early approaches to the West, journeys that fi>rmed his 
character and which gave him fiilly the right to call himself as 
he does, ‘an Internationalist’. 

The first visit to England was of short duration. It had been a 
very great success, but Lady Ali Shah vtished her son to return 
to India. Feeling between Moslems and Ifindus was running 
very high again and (mce more there was the Csar of rioting 
breakup out, but there was also another reason. Lady Ali Shah 
wished her son to marry. She had chosen a wife for him, his 
cousin Shahzadin, daughter of the murdered unde, Aga Janzi 
Shah. One does not know, of course, one cannot know, whether 
any rumours had reached her, but Lady Ali Shah’s son was a 
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virile young Oriental—and a very wealthy <me to boot. The £ict 
that he was a ffoly Man was not a matter of ccmoem to her, or 
anybody dse. To many white women, evm in Queen Victoria’s 
day, a wealdiy Indian was an attraction, and the Aga Khan has 
never made a secret of his penchant for women. There is litde 
doubt that even if Lady Ali Shah had no fear that her son would 
marry an Unbeliever, she was neverdieless of the opinion that 
it would be better for him to return to his own country, marry 
and ’settle down*. So back to hidia the Aga Khan wait, promising 
to return the following year to attend Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. 

The marriage that his mother arranged for die Aga Khan did 
not take place, however, until a year later, when he readied the 
age of twenty-one. Before it occurred, in 1897, he returned to 
Europe with a determination to see more of the world than his 
first visit had permitted. But before coining to Europe on the 
second occasion he visited German East A£nca, where he had — 
and has — ^millions of followers, among whom are some of the 
wealthiest. This visit was to have an unexpected repercussion 
later on, in Germany. 

It was remarked in London that the Aga Khan aged twenty 
was a very dif^ent persoti firom the timid young man of nine- 
teen, who had visited Windsor in the previous year. He appeared 
now to have gained in stature. He was still extremdy modest and 
evoi diffident, except on occasions when he spoke his mind and 
showed that he had a most octraordinary grasp of world affiurs. 

When he first came, England was already having trouble with 
the Boers. The Jameson Raid had come to an untiindy end. Now, 
a year later, troops fiom all parts of Her Msyesty’s Empire wore 
gathered to do her honour, but firom South Afiica there came the 
dulled rumblings of warlike thunder. Yet Diamond Jubilee Year 
was the apodieosis of the m^ht and power of the British Empire. 
Now across die North Sea another power was rising. There was 
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talk of ‘the mailed fist’ of the Queen’s grandson, the German 
Kaiser. Quietly the Aga Khan made up his mind to go to see him. 
Firsdy, however, he 1^ to attend the Diamond Jubilee festivities. 

In an open landau drawn by the fiunous horses and their 
outriders, the Queen drove firom Buckingham Palace to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. On one side of her carriage rode her son, the 
Prince of Wales, on the other side Lord Wolsdey, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. The cheers were for the 
old Queen, but the ‘oh’s’ and ‘ah’s’ of admiration were for the 
Indian Princes, who, in their native costumes, rode at the back of 
the Royal carriage. It was ‘Queen’s weather’, bright June sun- 
shine, and the London scene glittered with the jewels the 
Maharajahs wore in their turbans. The temporal Princes were 
bedecked with fabulous rubies and diamonds, but unminded by 
the crowds was a spiritual Prince who could have bought out 
many of the temporal Princes and not counted the cost. He 
was the Aga Khan, m Savilc Row clotlics, a qiuetly comjTOscd 
young man, remarking and weighing up all tliat was going on 
around him. 

The Diamond Jubilee celebrations brought to an end the 
Aga Khan’s second visit to England: then he set out on the next 
stage of his Grand Tour; he journeyed to Potsdam. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm 11 was not then on good terms with his 
English grandmother, and it is not impossible, knowing the 
curious workings of the Kaiser’s mind, that he was nothing loth 
in ‘making a fass’ of the young Indian, who had, so he heard, 
been treated with such marks of fiivour by Queen Victoria’s 
fiimily. His Highness tkc Aga Khan was invited to visit the Ger- 
man Emperor at Sans Soud. The ostensible reason for the visit 
was a personal report the Aga Khan wished to make concerning 
some of his followers in German East Afiica. 

There had been some troubles in the German coltmy where 
the Khojas were suspected of having worked up feeling against 
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the local Gennan aathorities. The Khojas were od^inally Hindns 
who became converted to the Ismaili £uih by a Shah of Persia 
who went especially to India &r that purpose. The Khojas were 
therefore followers of die Aga Khan. Many narrated to East 
and South Africa, where they became rich merchant traders. 

The Aga Khan, with considerable tact, began his first conversa^ 
don with the Kaiser by thanking him for the way in which he 
had been received in East Africa. The Kaiser was pleased, and 
grandiosely announced that he would place the Aga Khan under 
his *protecdon*, no doubt thinking that this would be a snub to 
his grandmother. Queen Victoria. 

The Emperor and the Aga Khan then discussed the Khojas. 
The Aga Khan was at pains to show that his people had no 
political aspirations in the then German colony, but they did 
have grievances. For years die Khojas had been seeking rice 
growing concessions along the banks of the River Ufigi, but the 
Germans always refrised them. These concessions the Aga Khan 
was able to obtain from the Kaiser. The Aga Khan then sought 
means to raise the status of his followers in East Africa, ^re, too, 
he was successful. When he was questioned as to the impression 
the Kaiser had made on liim, the Aga Khan merdy said: ‘He is 
certainly a great man.’ 

It must be remembered that despite the judgement History 
has passed on Kaiser Wilhdm II, and before saying that the Aga 
Khan was a poor judge of people, both Theodore Roosevelt and 
the first Lord Northdifie, men who claimed to be hrst-dass 
judges of humanity, appeared to share the Aga Khan’s opinion 
of the Kaiser. 

This first visit to Germany, in 1897, was followed by many 
others; in fret they continued intermittendy right down to the 
eve of the Second World War, when the Aga Khan, an en- 
thusiastic ‘MOncheneer’, had a serio-comic audience with Hider 
at Berchtesgadai. 
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While the Aga Khan was negotiating with the Kaiser, pEe|>ata- 
tions were afoot in hidia for his nuptials. The sixteen-year-old 
bride, Shahzadin, was to be married at Poona, amidst such 
scenes of splendour as are usually associated with the clidtS of the 
'Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’. Unhappily tragedy*was near at 
hand. Ihe bridegroom’s homecoming was marred by ritualistic 
bloodshed and yet another murder in die Aga Khan’s fiunily. 



CRAFTEK IV 


MARRIAGE AT POONA 

J OUSNBYIN6 BACK T o India the Aga Khan may well have 
found his dioughts straying backwards and forwards between 
die West and the East. Maybe he was already hearing the siren 
call of the West. But perhaps the mind of this still seemingly 
diffident young man momentanly d\telt on an action that had 
antedated his travels and had caused an enthusiast, not without 
reason be it admitted, to refer to the Aga Khan as ‘an Indian Dr. 
Jenner’. 

Reference has already been made to the scourge of bubonic 
plague that had swept India, whoi His Highness’s mother. Lady 
Ati Shah, had succoured the victims with money, but her son, 
while participating in the financial effort, literaUy turned himself 
into a human sacrifice. 

In 1897, before the Aga Khan’s departure for Europe, Indian 
and European doctors fighting the plague found themselves 
hampered by the ignorance and superstition of people who 
refused inoculation, preforring to risk deatli itself. The Aga Khan 
offered humelf for public inoculation. People were amazed, awe^ 
stricken. Their opinions changed in a flash and m tliousands they 
now offered themselves to the prick of the needle. ‘If this Holy 
Man, who has the gift of curing by the laying on of hands, 
believes and visibly sufi^ no harm by the white man’s magic’, 
they seemed to argue, ‘who are we to deny ourselves?’ 

News traveb fiist in the bazaars of India, but taking no chances 
of recanting firom afin, the Aga Khan, with the calm cynicism 
that has been one of his hfodong characteristics, of^ed himself 
again and again in full public view to the assault of the needle. 
The milling dirongs, of course, did not know that on these 
demonstrative occasions the needle was innocent of all serum. 
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Hut wtt one of cbe gem moausut of liss youaget Wh a M6 
dut had not yet been lived so v^ piddidly. So & as the fiast 
was concerned it had been spectacular only when it touched the 
spkitoal life of his followen. The public inoculations woe no 
exception. 

But now he was on his way to another spectacular moment, 
his wedding to his fint cousin, youthful Shahzadin. 

Rumour reached him — ^and he knew his bride by rumour only 
— ^that she was not beautiful. Maybe he who in later life so often 
quoted proverbs, consoled himself with one of Solomon’s sayings 
concerning virtuous women and the price of rubies, but what 
were rubies—or virtue — to a young man whose status and wealth 
enabled him to purchase either, and to summon both by smacking 
together the palms of his hands? 

India, now, a brown smudge on the fir horizon. Then Bombay, 
the Gateway to hidia. The Apollo Bunder and Bombay on 
parade. The people crowding the quays as the big liner docked. 
Friends greeting friends and waiting to adorn them with the 
strong but sweet smelling jasmine leis. The West had somehow 
vanished, shut away behind, out of sight somewhere back of the 
stem of the liner. 

There was the Lady Ali Shah to meet and greet her son, so 
wonderfully home again from liis triumplis in Europe. She was 
waiting now to take him to Poona for his nuptials. But after she 
had embraced and garlanded him, there were grave-freed 
advisors in the near-background waiting for speech. 

Tlie Moslem-Hindu racial troubles had flared up once more. 
Now again the military had been called out to deal with racial 
riots. There was blooc^ed, the Aga Khan was told, and there 
might wdl be more. The Viceroy was counting on him to take 
stem measures ^ain. His followers must not participate. But if 
the Hindus are ^ provocators? Even so, there must be fr>r- 
bearance. What is it this dme, the usual careless treatment of a 
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sacred cow by a Moslem? Not so. It appeared that a Hinda 
tdigious procession passed a Mosque durmg a Moslem rel^ous 
ceremony and that caused the first riot. Maybe that was but the 
sparit tbat set alight the highly explosive matter that was heavily 
stacked almost everywhere. 

Gone now were the glistening silk top hat, the shining patent 
leather shoes, the beautifully built morning coat, the striped 
cashmere trousers and the Bond Street shirts. The really happy 
man, as the story goes which the Aga {Chan loves to tell, had no 
shirt at all, and this day whoi the Holy Man who had just stepped 
off the liner firom Europe went to the Mosque, it might have 
been remarked that he, too, wore no shirt, in die European sense 
of the word. He wore now die head>dress of a Moslem of rank 
and tide, the grey astrakhan tarboosh, also the robes and trappit^s 
that befitted his position in the world. 

Now his feet were encased in Oriental slippers. He looked 
neither odd nor out of place, any more than he did in Western 
attire, when in what the newspaper reporters of the day called 
‘immaculate evening dress’ he sat on die immediate right of the 
Queen at a Royal Banquet at Windsor Castle. 

In this year of 1898 there were great events stirring the world, 
drawing pubUc attention away firom India. Russia was forced to 
cede Port Arthur to Japan. The American batdeship Maine was 
blown up ill Havana harbour; Spain and the U.S.A. went to War. 
John Bull scanned the headlines in his morning paper and yawned 
mightily when he saw the item: ‘Hindu-Moslem Riots’. ‘There 
are always riots in India. Why can’t they behave themselves?’ 
When dicre was another case of murder in the prospective 
bridegroom’s family, it never even achieved a headline in the 
newspapers at home. But Queen Victoria sent her young visitor a 
wcd<hi^ present. She made himaG.C.I.E., his firstBritishhonour. 

Hard on the heeb of the news of the Hindu-Moslem troubles 
came tidings fiom Poona of grave import to the Aga Khan and 
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his mother. From the city where the wedding festivities had been 
held it was learned that another relative of the young Prince had 
been assassinated. 

hi August of that year (1898) Hashim Shah, a cousin of the 
bride, was shot dead by Jiva Jooma, njidavi (fenatical follower of 
the Aga Khan). But the murdered man was also a cousin of the 
bridegroom, because he was the son of the older of the two half- 
brothers of the Aga Khan, bodi of whom met with untimely 
deaths, and stood ahead of tlie Aga Khan in the line of succession 
to the Imamatc of the Ismaili Moslems. The atrocious crime at 
Poona was, of course, an echo of those otlier murders in the 
Aga Khan’s family, crimes conunitted long ago in the ‘Valley 
of the Assassins’. 

The criminal, Jiva Jooma, was tried and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. Records of such trials in India were always badly 
kept, so badly in feet tliat at times they tended to disappear 
altogethor. It is thus quite impossible to Icam any more than the 
very bare fects. What motive, if any, there was for die murder 
of the cousin of the bride and bridegroom one does not know. 

One of the many grievances of the Khoja Reform Party was 
that when a crime was committed by a fidavi, a crime of violence, 
the accused were always defended by leaders of the hidiau Bar, 
although the accused notonously were penniless people, the 
allegation being that the defence was paid from the funds at 
the disposal of the Aga Khan. This somehow was linked to the 
sinister suggestion that the Aga Khan was personally aware of the 
intended actions of the criminal. 

The Aga Khan in practice rarely troubles to nuke a public 
refutation of these allegations, possibly with the knowledge that 
such refutation usually tends to attract even wider attention. But 
it must be said that if the entourage of die Aga Khan does pay for 
the defence of prisoners who are closely connected with the 
Moslem sea of which His Highness is the leader, such payments 
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must be regarded as being perfecdy natural. The milbom of 
pounds voluntarily subscribed by the IsmaiH Moslems during the 
past sixty-five yean were intended for the Aga Khan to dispense 
as His Highness pleases. That a small portion, even an in- 
finitesimal part, should be devoted to the defmce of diose whose 
acts of fimaticism bring discredit to the sect as a whole should 
not be a subject of a grievance. 

It may be remarked that despite all the written attacks made 
on him during the course of his long life, the Aga Khan has 
fortunately never been the object of armed assault, although 
during the fint World War, when he was acting as a British 
Secret Agent, he was twice threatened with death. 

There were no fewer than 25,000 guests who accepted the 
invitation to the Poona wedding. From all over India the guests 
had come, ranging firom the ruling Princes of the country, who 
arrived in all their gorgeous trappings of Eastern splendour, to 
the hosts of Indian Government officials and thousands and 
thousands of the poorest of India’s poor. There were the blind 
and die maimed, the dumb and those wretched people who in 
Bombay and Calcutta were dragged backwards by their relatives 
to exhibit their wounds and deformities to disgusted tourists, 
meanwhile whining; ’Aims, for the love of Allah, alms!* Now 
AQah was good, the descendant of his Prophet, the Aga Khan, 
was being married, and there was food and drink for all. 

The Princes came wearing huge diamonds in their turbans, 
and deep blue sapphires, deep green emeralds and dark red 
rubies, so big that they are always compared with pigeons’ ^g$. 
Never in the memory of anyone present had such scenes of 
splendour been seen on the hills and plains of Poona, now covered 
with the tented temporary homes of the guests. 

The festivities continued for fourteen days and nights and 
were said to have cost ^50,000, an enormous sum of money for 
the hidia of 1898. 
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The Aga Khan was mattied. His mother was a happy woman. 
There was much work to do h>r her son, she thought. He had 
palaces scattered all over India, nine of them. He had 
1,000 servants ready to obey the slightest wish of his Begum 
or himself. His mother thought that her twenty-one-year-old 
son would pass the rest of his hfc among his people, beget many 
sons as becomes a good Moslem and be a joy to her for ever more. 

But perhaps his own thoughts were of a certain Wednesday in 
the previous June. He had been taken to Epsom to see the Derby 
run and there he had bear presented once again to the Prince of 
Wales ! What a day that was to be sure! 

1 shall never all my life forget the thrill of my first Derby,’ said 
the Aga Khan some years later. ‘I stood there,’ he said, ‘gripping 
die rails as the horses thundered round Tattenham Comer and 
began to dimb the hill. 1 heard the people shouting “Jeddah I 
Jeddah !’’ It was an outsider and it won at odds of loo-i.’ Did the 
Aga Khan, one wonders, tliat day dream that in 1930, forty- 
three years later, he would himsdf win the Derby? It was a 
curious coinddence that the name of the winner of that Derby, 
Jeddah, is the name of one of the chief Moslem holy dries. But an 
even bigger thrill, no doubt, for the Aga Khan, was being with 
the Prince of Wales, because from that meeting the Prince made 
a friend of the yomig Aga Khan, so many years his junior. The 
Prince put the young man up for membership of his own very 
exclusive dub, the Marlborough. He was not only a member of 
the Marlborough but a member of the Prince’s own very special 
‘set’. The Aga Khan had ‘arrived’. 

But now he was miles and miles away in Poona. Then with 
that calm and decisive way he has, the Aga Khan announced to 
his bride and his mother that the honeymoon would be con- 
tinued-alone. He was himself going back to Europe. 

He sailed almost immediatdy afterwards on his third approach 
to the West 



CHAPTER V 


THE GRAND TOUR 

A t the moment when he left India and his young wifi; to 
L resume his European visits, the Aga Khan, little more than 
twenty-one years of age, seemed to have had a very detailed 
plan in his mind. Firstly to resume his contacts in England and 
Germany, then to pay a round of visits to the European capitals 
and make the acquaintance, if possible, of the heads of the States. 
Then to go to Rome and estabhsh contact with the Pope. Finally, 
and most importantly to him, to go to Constantinople and there 
visit the Caliph of all the Moslems, the Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
All these things, and more, die Aga Khan achieved. 

We must sec him now, his Eastern apparel left behind 
him, once again wearing formal European dothes, a rimless 
monocle in his right eye. He arrived in London and became 
a familiar of the Prince of Wales’s set, the people of whom 
Suburbia spoke behind a hand, whispering diat those young 
men were ‘fest*. 

The Boer War had plunged England into gloom, but the Aga 
Khan wanted to ‘go to the Front’, to get into uniform and fight 
for his firiends, the English. The War Office could not, or would 
not, make use of his services, so he continued his Grand Tour. 
Britain’s prestige was at a low ebb, as the Aga Khan found when 
he went to Vienna. Here he made the acquaintance of the 
nephew of the old Emperor Francis Joseph, the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, whose murder at Sarajevo fifteen years 
later began the first World War. The Aga Khan describes the 
Archduke Ferditund as being ‘like granite’. 

Thai His Highness went to St. Petersburg and sought an 
audience with Czar Nicolas. This visit was not one of idle 
curiosity. In those days, in the years immediatdy before the first 
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War, India feared invasion by Russia. On the North-West 
Frontier, a district of very particular interest to the Aga Khan, 
Russian agents had been very active. This phase of Indian 
history was very near to the heart of Rudyard Kipling, who dealt 
with it in a one-aa play entitled Tlie Man Who Was. For the 
Aga Khan, the ‘Little Fatiier’, Czar Nicolas, was a despot, the all- 
powerful one who could move millions of men to war by pressing 
a button. His power was reputed to be greater than that of any 
European Sovereign, and India had a great interest in him. The 
tw'o men, therefore, would have found mutual interests, but the 
Aga Khan wished to find out certain ma'-ters for himself. 
Rumours had reached him, by what is to-day called the grape- 
vine route, of subterranean rumblings in Russia, of underground 
revolutionary activities. It would be foolish to affirm that ‘the 
Aga Khan is alw'ays right’. History on several occasions has 
proved him very wrong indeed, but the feet remains that witli 
regard to certain European countries His Higluiess’s prophecies 
luve been remarkably correct. Russia was a case in point. He 
dismissed Russia momentarily as a potential invader of India, 
but clearly foresaw that the ultimate result of the Russian defeat 
by Japan would lead to her complete undoing, an undoing that 
anodicr war would only hasten. 

The Aga Khan had an audience with the Czar late one night 
at the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. The Russian habit of late 
night appomtments, it should be noted, has not been changed by 
the present Bolshevik Government. The Russian Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs once gave me an appointment for midnight 
and kept me waiting until two a.m. 

The Czar received the Aga Khan on his return firqm a theatre. 
His Highness described the Czar as being ‘abrupt and irritable*, 
but later he heard (he was developing liis talent for hcarii^ 
things) that the Czar had received bad news while he was at the 
theatre. A few words that conjure up a wealth of possibility. 
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Hie AgR Khan went to Germany and wink he was there 
Queen Victoria died. It was a sad moment for die man who had 
first received kindness in England firom the hands of the Great 
White Queen. He immediately cabled to India to order his 
disdples to observe three days of strict moutnii^ for the Queen. 
Both the Kaiser and the Aga Khan went to London for the 
fbneraL 

IBs Highness then went back to India before returning once 
more to Europe to continue his travek^d studies. 

The visit to Rome he had planned because he had followed 
very closely the methods by whidi the Vatican exercises its 
spiritual power. He had begun to do this when quite young by 
watching the methods of the Vatican-trained Oriental 
missionaries, whose work he held in very great admiration. But 
he had — and has — even greater admiration for the way in which 
the Vatican operates as a diplomatic listenii^-post. Not the least 
of the power die Aga Khan has over his disciples and his followers 
is by his own grape-vme route. For ver>' many years now his 
personal relations with the Vatican have been most cordial, and 
it may be regarded as an established foct that the Aga Khan’s own 
personal exceptionally well-informed diplomatic service comes 
from having set up such cordial relations with the Vaticaii in the 
long ago. 

A very good example of this service and its importance occurs to 
mind in connection with Central European afoiirs soon after the 
•end of the 1914-18 War. Long before Hidcr there was desultory' 
talk of an Anschluss between defeated Germany and defeated 
Austria. The British and French Governments opposed this. The 
German and Austrian peoples, stunned by defeat, were too 
hungry to give the matter much thought. In Paris one day there 
was a conversation at whidi the Aga Khan and myself were 
present. The quesrion of the Anschluss came up. ‘It will go 
through, eventually*, stated the Aga Khan. We others did not 
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dunk so; for one thii^, the rump State of Austria would not 
want to be saddled with a share of die German War Debt 
‘Nevertheless, it will go through eventually’, insisted the Aga 
Khan. ‘Why?’ ‘Because the Vatican wishes it. South Germany is 
Roman CathoUc; Austria is Roman Catholic. The joining up of 
the two will make the most powerful Roman Cadiolic State in 
Europe.’ 

Tlic Aga Khan, speaking with knowledge, was both right 
and wrong. He, no more than the Pope and his advisers, 
could foresee Hider and liis undermining of the German 
Roman Catholics. 

The Aga Khan went to London for the postponed Coronation 
of King Edward VII. His Highness brought the King an Indian 
lion as a present. The King sent the lion to the Dublin Zoological 
Gardens. His Highness also presented a casket that had cost 
j()i,ooo. The casket and the Address it contained was from His 
Highness’s Moslem followers. 

The Aga Khan’s appearance at Westminster Abbey, at the 
Coronation of King Edward VII, caught the attention of 
the London Correspondent of the Irish Times, who wrote: 
‘The Aga Khan was completely disguised in a flowing robe 
of a colour and pattern that was very sober when compared 
to the gorgeous raiment worn by some of the distinguished 
persons near him.’ The Aga Khan sat in the same row as 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who was representing his brother the 
German Kaiser. 

There began then yet anothei colourful chapter in the Wes- 
ternised life of the Oriental potentate, the Aga Khan. He spoke 
in London at a Civil Service Dinner and made a v(^ great im- 
pression. He became an intimate at Buckingham Palace, where the 
King gave him several private audiences, ‘but,’ says the Aga 
Khan, with a chuckle, ‘not all my visits there were recorded in 
the Court Circular!’ 


T.A.K.— 4 
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The Kii^ especially recommended the Aga Khan to his son 
ihe Duke of York, who had become Prince of Wales, and his 
daughter-in-law. Princess Mary. As the personal guest of the 
Princess, the Aga Khan attended the Royal Military Review at 
Aldershot. Although the British public stUl knew very little 
about His Highness and it was still years away firom the time 
when he became, as a prominent race-horse owner, a public 
figure, his name appeared ficquently now in the Press, and he 
attracted much sympathy when in a public speech he referred to 
the ‘fostering care of a gified and fir-^eeing mother, the daughter 
of the famous Nizam-ud-Dadah’, but, alas, only a handful of 
Oriental scholars had heard of him. 

The Aga Khan went to Paris to meet his kinsman, the Sliah 
of Persia, and accompanied him on a fortnight’s visit to Ostend. 
The Belgian seaside resort in those early Edwardian days liad a 
reputation for ‘giddiness’, but the Shall took the Aga Khan along 
with him to try and pick his brains. The Shah wanted to know 
how many Britisli troops were then stationed in India and 
whether the Indian people as a whole were loyal to the British 
Croivn. 

The Aga Khan said about this conversation : ‘I assured the Shah 
that ill my opinion there were no people more loyal than the 
Indian people. But from what I heard among the Shah’s officers, 

1 judged tliat there was a great amount of soreness felt that Persia 
was not given an Ambassador of European diplomatic standmg, 
but was allowed only an Indian official. Russia, on the otlier 
hand, sent prominent members of her diplomatic corps. Persia 
was bound to keep friendly with Russia, but she wished to remain 
equally fneiidly with Great Britain.’ Tliis conversation, which 
took place fifty years ago, when there was a Czarist Government 
in Russia, might well make students of world affairs to-day pause 
and think. 

The Aga Khan was passing much time in Europe, but he was 
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net neglecting his religious affairs in the East; besides, his mother, 
Lady Ali Shah, was there to organise and direct. It is worthy of 
note, however, that it was at this time that the Aga Khan made 
his first known direct reference to his wealth. Britain had won 
the Boer War. The Aga Khan said he was very glad and he 
added: *I have very considerable investments there.’ 



GHAnSR VI 


ANOTHER WEDDING: ANOTHER JOURNEY 

I N 1908, WHEN the Aga Khan was thirty-one years old, 
two important events occurred in his life; he married his fint 
European wife, and at the behest of King Edward he undertook 
a visit to the Caliph at Constantinople. 

Before his second marru^c, the Aga Khan had established his 
European headquarters at Aix-les-Bains, where he took the 
waters, but Aix-les-Bains had another and greater advantage for 
him; it is dose to the Swiss frontier and not very far from 
Lausanne which was — ^and is — a usehil European listening post 
for Asiatic and particularly Indian affairs. Lausanne Umversity 
used to have a number of Indian students and during the more 
active years of his life, the Aga Khan was frequently to be seen 
there. It was a most interesting place for him; a listening post as 
useful as the Vatican, and it was perhaps somcrhmg he learned m 
Lausanne that induced hmi to undertake his tnp to*^Constan- 
tinople, although it was very definitely a request from King 
Edward diat actually started lum on his journey. 

King Edward himself was showmg the very greatest mterest 
m foreign affairs, much to the dislike of liis nephew, the German 
Kaiser, Wilhelm II. The Kmg went to Lisbon, Rome, Vienna, 
Paris, Berlin and Brussels; to Constantinople he could not go, 
but his young fnend. His Highness the Aga Khan could. 

The reasons the King desired the visit — ^and a report — ^were 
valid ones. The Caliph at Constantmople was the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, known both as die ‘Sick Man of Europe’ and ‘Abdul the 
Damned’. This because Gladstone had said of him that he was 
‘immortally, beyond all mortals, damned’, chiefly because of his 
ferocity towards his Christian subjects, the Armenians. Of them, 
the Stdtan said that the only way to get rid of the Armenian 
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Question was by getting rid of the Armenians, so in 1896 he had 
6,000 of them butcherv'd in his capital Constantinople. 

In 1908 Germany was already wooing Turkey; this was 
worrying both Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay. On the Sultan’s 
birthday the Kaiser sent him a signed photograph of himself and 
the Imperial Family. Actually, the Concert of the Powers had 
with regard to Turkey, a dividing line. On one side, Germany 
and Austro-Htmgary, with Italy lagging a httle behind. On the 
other side were Britain and France, but between these neighbours 
there was a coolness bom of the still remembered Fashoda 
inadent. St. Petersburg was, as usual, an enigma. So the young 
Aga Khan was a kmd of Ambassador-at-large, eager enough and 
willmg enough to trade international diplomatic secrets against 
matters of import mcc to himself .ind lus followers. 

One of the Onental apologists for the Aga Khan, commenting 
on His Highness’s visit to the Caliph at Constantihople, compared 
this visit to a suppositious one paid by an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the Pope of Rome, but it must be remembered that both 
the Caliph and die Imam of the Ismaili Moslems — Sultan of 
Turkey and the Aga Klun — ^held hereditary positions, whereas 
the respective heads of the Christian Churches do not. Moreover, 
die Ptipc had no temporal power, whereas the Caliph had im- 
mense temporal power. The real significance of the visit was 
quite otherwise. It cre^'ed a tremendous amount of excitement 
in the Islamic world and was the talk of the bazaars for more than 
a year. The Moslems, naturally saw nothing but the rehgious 
sigmficance. They asked one another: did it mean a healing of 
die breach that had existed for hundreds of years? 

The Cahph-Sultan held sway over mUhoiis of Moslems, how 
many millions it is not possible to know, in point of fiict, the 
actu^ number of the Aga Khan’s followers is also not known 
precisely. The number has beoi placed as high as fifty millions 
and as low as eight milhons. On one occasion only has the Aga 
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Khan ever made a direct reference to the number of his feUowers, 
and then he placed the figure at twenty million, but Sir Frank 
Brown, a leading British authority on the subjea and a man who 
has been associated with the Aga Khan for more than forty years, 
places the figure at approximatdy ten million. 

The Caliph was a member of the House of Osman, a fiunily 
of the Sunni sect of Moslems, who had revived the Caliphate, 
combining temporal and spiritual power, whereas, it will be 
recalled, the Aga Khan’s ancestors in the long ago had abandoned 
their claim to temporal power, although for a period the present 
Aga Khan’s grandfather had, as ruler of a Persian province, held 
temporal power under the Shah. Would the two men, one who 
was becoming Westernised, and the other still clinging to the 
despotic methods of the East, meet on a footing of equality? 
Hence the buzz of excitement in the bazaars. 

Perhaps to the millions in Asia who only heard news by word 
of mouth, the result of the meeting was an anti-climax; for to 
them nothing came of it. It might liave been merely a visit of 
courtesy, but to tlie Foreign Offices of the West thfs liistoric 
meeting had another meaning entirely. 

Western Ambassadors to die Sublime Porte could merely 
report back rumours that reached them, but the Aga Khan, as has 
been shown, had built up a higlily geared inteUigence service of 
his own, and it was working perfeedy. 

The Aga Khan says that when he arrived in Turkey he was 
reading a biography of die Amir of Aiglianistan. A C'ustoms 
official confiscated it as 'dangerous literature’, ‘although’, com- 
ments the Aga Khan, ‘he could only understand Turkish and a 
little French’. 

His Highness found that the executives of die Young Turks, 
the Revolutionary Party, were meeting in a disused cistern. The 
Revolution was on the march; the dap of ‘Abdul the Damned’ 
were obviously numbered. Indeed, in the following year the 
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Sultan was forced to abdicate, although at the time of His 
Highness’s visit, the Sultan had, too late, granted Turkey a 
Constitution. 

In the previous year Turkey had won a War against Greece; 
the Aga Khan had a look at the Turkish soldier}'. Their bearing 
impressed him. He found, however, that they were badly paid, 
although they were well fed. So well, in fact, that they were able 
to sell part of their rations to die less well fed civilians. 

‘In hidia,’ said die Aga Khan shrewdly, ‘the dirdest parts of the 
cities arc the native quarters. In Constantinople the dirtiest 
section is die Europe.!!! Quarter. The possible reason for this is 
that die Government grant for sanitation and drainage is very 
small.’ 

These items classified by the Aga Khan may read merely as 
Turkish trivia to the nniiiitiated, but even tcv-day reports made by 
members of die Pohtical Intelligence Division arc based on just 
such ‘trivia’, because, pieced together like a jigsaw puzzle, trivia 
give a very complete picture of .1 situation. In any case, the Aga 
Khan’s visit to Constantinople was a success — ^for the West. 

A son was bom to the Begum Aga Khan, an event that caused 
much rejoicing among his milUons of followers and also to liis 
mother, the lady Ali Shah, who as ever was looking after her 
son’s interests in the East while he was busy in the West. Now the 
Aga Khan was once more free to return to the East, but not for 
long. Events, bodi domestic and international, caused his return. 
His Heir-Apparent died in infancy and was buried in Monaco. 

Turkey began to cause grave concern to die Moslem world. 
The dethroned Sultan was succeeded by his brodier. Turkey 
might have enjoyed a period of peace but she was attacked by 
Italy in Tripoli and defeated. This caused a shock in Islam. The 
Aga Klian pet with difficulties among his followers, difficulties 
he was trying to appease when a second war broke out in which 
Turkey was involved. The Balkan League formed by the Greek 
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statesman, M. Venizdos, linked the Balkan countries together in 
an attempt to drive Turkey out of Europe. Once again the Aga 
Khan was deeply involved with his followers and succeeded in 
preventing a general uprising against the Infidels. 

In June, 1910, the Begum Aga Khan gave birth to a second son, 
in Turin. He was named Ali Solomon Khan. Again there was 
great rejoicing and festivities among the Ismailis. But a month 
before the birth of his second son the Aga Khan’s great fiiend, 
Edward VII, died. The Aga Khan wentro London for the funeral 
and returned again the following year for die Coronation of 
George V, who made him a Grand Commander of the Star of 
India; he had been made a Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire nine years previously. 

Loaded widi honours and happy widi hb wife and infiint son, 
Hb Highness would have asked nothing better than to have the 
opportunity to lead a felicitous life with them, but he was now 
caught up in the maebtrom of the Near East, where the Second 
Balkan War was raging, with its repercussions among the Moslem 
people. The whole of Islam was feeling the tremors sent out by 
Turkey. Apart fi'om having to swing like a human pendulum 
between East and West, with little opportunity to attend to hb 
paternal duties, the Aga Khan fdt dm a bigger conflagration than 
now burned in Turkey would soon set fire to the world. Yet hb 
duties to hb followers were making an ever-growing demand on 
him. He was due to vbit hb people in East Afnca, but he had 
postponed hb journey because now in 1913 the end of the Balkan 
War was near and he liad to do hb best for the Turks. Bcliind 
the Peace Conference scenes he made his influence felt, fighting 
hard so that die unhappy Turks should salvage something firom 
their wreck. Then, in 1914, he set out for East Africa. 



CHAPTER Vn 


*. . . THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY . . . ’ 

T he art of seeing oneself truly and justly is a difficult one 
for ordinary mortals, dierefore, how much mote so Inust 
it be for a god, a fabulous personage such as the Aga 
Khan? His writings and his speeches, however, must in some 
ways reflect his personality, perhaps not entirely as it really 
is, although parts of it are undoubtedly truly reflected; but 
at least tlicy do portray this very complicated potentate as he 
sees himself. 

Some years ago the Aga Khan wrote an article about what he 
called ‘My Finest Hour’. In part he wrote. ‘To most people in 
this coimtry [Britain] I’m known as a thoroughly Westernised 
man of aflairs, a man who loves the tlicatrc, tlie good restaurant 
and the racecourse — ^a man who has learned to enjoy the pleasures 
and the excitements of Western life, and who, most fortunate of 
all, has the money to gratify most of his whims, however 
expensive they may be. 

‘By every race-goer in the British Isles and, indeed, by every 
one who reads tlic newspapers, I am regarded as a man who 
has gambled in thousands at Epsom and Ascot, an ownw of 
numerous racehorses, who has won and lost huge sums at the 
Sport of Ejngs. 

‘Probably they would say my greatest hour must have been 
that in which I heard I had won — ^as I often have won — one or 
more of your big races. 

‘But they would be wrong. 

‘Probably those people, again, who know me as* a statesman 
and diplomat, would have other ideas. 

‘I have headed the Indian Delegation at Geneva, and worked 
hard for years in political nutters to ensure the future happiness 
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of India. I have, I feel sure, enjoyed many great hours hearing of 
the success of some of my efforts in this field. 

‘But . . . my greatest hour has had no connection with the 
racecourse or with the political arena. 

‘My greatest hour — I have no doubt of it — occurs regularly 
every week. It is on a Friday, and invariably sometime after noon. 
Every Friday I, like every other Moslem in the world, spend an 
hour in meditation and prayer. That hour is my greatest hour. 
The litdc instrument which lies befesre me as I write — a watch 
and compass combined, which I carry with me wherever I go — 
tells me the time has come, and it also tells me in what direction I 
am to turn. 

‘Always I must turn towards Mecca, the Arabian town where 
niy ancestor, Mohammed, the Prophet of Islam, founded and 
practised the Mohammedan reUgion. 

‘I am a direct descendant of the Prophet, and a large number 
of the Mohammedan faith to-d.^}', numbering about twenty 
miUions — acknowledge me as their head. They pay me tribute, 
and worship me who has the blood of their Prophet m liis veins. 

‘1 am a very busy man, and it is on very few occasions indeed 
that I find myself in the Moslem mosques at Woking or in Paris. 
If I cannot go there, I simply kneel down wherever 1 happen to be 
— it may be in an hotel in Paris, London or Monte Carlo; it may 
be on die sleeping car of a trans-Conunental express; it may be 
on the lakeside at Geneva; it may be in a London park. 

‘My way of life has taken me, from the slowly changing 
East to the West, which is cver-ssvifily clianging. The work I 
have to do keeps me, for most of the time, in Europe, and on the 
move. I am a pacifist and an internationalist. Yet I bdong to no 
country in die West, but only to many people in the East. My 
skin, my religion, my taste m food, my way of thinking — all 
these make me differ profoundly from the people among whom I 
move.’ 
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In 1931 the Aga Khan wrote an article about Happiness. He 
wrote in part: ‘Firstly I would place spiritual happiness. Be at one 
with God. Tlut is the fundamental question: arc you in harmony 
with God? If you arc — ^you arc happy ! 

‘Next I would place appreciation of enjoyment of the glories 
of Nature. Leant to appreciate the dawns and the suiLsets. A very 
rich man can treasure the paintings he possesses, but every man 
can appreciate Nature and learn die happiness such appreciation 
brings. 

‘Pictures arc very useful. If a man cannot go to the country, 
a picture will remind him of it. Then comes tlie happiness of 
poetry, the Voice of God speaking tlirough the lips of man. 

‘ Next I would put the happiness that Colne's from games sudi 
as golf, football and, so they tell me, cricket, but best of all is 
horse riding. 

‘Then there is the happiness of marriage and the happiness that 
comes from good healtli. One should keep the body clean, wear 
clean clothes, cat clean food, drink clear water, breathe dean air.’ 

This gospel of ‘keeping fit’ lias been a fetish with the Aga Khan 
for about a quarter of a century. When he was near forty he began 
10 suffer from goitre (tliis accounts for his very protuberant 
eyes). He asked himself: ‘Am 1 going to die a young man or am I 
going to look after myself properly?’ lie gave liimself the more 
satisfactory answer and ^vcnt fordiwitli to Switzerland where he 
put himself under the best specialists. In later years he suffered 
from prostate trouble and once a'jain dedded to give himsdf the 
best treatment. The art of kccpii*g fit, therefore, is all of a piece 
with his desire to overcome disease. 

Twenty-five years ago the Aga Khan wrote an entertaining 
article on ‘Keeping fit’. He wrote in part: ‘As a child I did fiir too 
litdc exercise. I was brought up to ride well from the time I was 
about five and rode regularly until I was about sixteen or seven- 
teen. . . . Then when 1 wanted to walk about a mile and a half. 
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1 Hras conij^ktdly eadunisted. /. . Riding had Idft me soft in all 
suttdes the esmepaon of those actually exerdsed. 

*lt was then I decide to improve my physique. I came m touch 
with ftie late Eugene Sandow, who gave me some excelloit 
advice which I have never forgotten. Later I took up boxmg. I 
know of no exercise so physically beneficial as a combination of 
French and English boxmg methods.* (His Highness was, of course, 
refemng to k savate, a French form of boxmg with both hands 
and feet that passed out of use long before he wrote his article.) 

’The French method is good for the digestive and mtemal muscles 
and the legs, and the Bntish for the arms, back and shoulders.’ 

The Aga Khan was approachmg the half century when he 
oudmed Ins personal approach to the problem of how to hve long. 
He said ‘At one time I used to have a sparring partner sent over 
to my rooms at die Ritz fi'om the National Sportmg Club. In the 
summer months I often used, very early, to put on a sweater, and 
go for a run through Green Park, up Constitution Hill, and back 
agam befiire breakfast. If I am in France, 1 usually go to Aix-lcs- 
Bams, not for the watcis, but to enjoy long walks mthc moun- 
tains, which IS a splendid exercise ’ 

His Highness’s visits to Aix-les-B.uns have already been noted, 
but also while m F rance His Highness earned on his ‘physical 
jerks’ and at one time used to travel about with his own physical 
culture uistructor When in London the Aga Khan never shaved 
hunsdf, every day Mr. Cliarles Topper, the Court Hairdrcssci, 
wait ftom his shop m Jermyn Street to the Ritz to shave him. 
Whedier the Aga Khan was visituig in Ireland or staymg at his 
Deauville villa. Topper had to go there to cut His Highness’s hair 
And once His Highness's fetish for keepmg fit was brought home 
to Topper 

The Aga Khan was staying m Ireland with the late Sir Harry 
Greer. His Highness telegraphed to Topper to come and cut his 
hair. Topper arrived late m die evenmg and wait to bed. The next 
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moinii^ he ivas summon^ to attetul to his psMNMi, when the 
fbUoMmig convemtioii occutxed: 

tub Aga Khan: ‘Good mornu^. Topper, did you sleep wdl?’ 

Topper: ‘Thank you, Your Highness, very well.* 

The Aga Khan : ‘Did you have a good break&st?' 

Topper: ‘Thank you, Your I^ghness, a very good break&st.’ 

The Aga Khan : ‘Were your bowels open ?’ 

Topper: *!!?’?' 

The Aga Khan. ‘You’d better liavc some green figs.’ 

Every mommg the Aga Khan cats green figs. Fortunatdly, 
much of his time is spent m countries where the green fig grows, 
but if he IS not, geographically speaking, close to green figs, then 
the green figs must come to him, by plane if necessary. Yet the 
Aga Khan rarely mentions this appetite fur green figs, but it is 
not a passion, although no doubt he likes green figs, but the 
demand for them is peilups more connected with ^ Eastern than 
his Western life, for the Koran, the Moslem Bible which 
Mohammed claimed he icceivcd from the Angel Gabriel, 
recommends the eating of green figs. 

Chapter Eighty-Fivc of the Koran opens with these words: 
‘By the fig and the olive, and by Mount Smai, and this territory ^ 
of security, vcnly we created man of a most excellent &bnc.’ 

‘God’, say some commentators on the Koran, ‘swears by these 
two fhuts, because of their great uses and values; for the fig is 
wholesome and of easy digestion, and physically good to carry 
off phl^m, and gravel in the kidneys or bladder, and to remove 
obstructions of the liver and spleen, and also cures the gout 
and piles.’ 

The Aga Khan was a great golf and tenms enthusiast. A year or 
two ago his golf handicap was still twelve. He worked hard at his 
golfandatone tune went around withhis own private ‘pro’. When 
he gave dus up he seemed to prefer to play with ‘pros* or alone. 

When he played with a ‘pro* he always said to him: TU pay 
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you two guineas if 1 beat you and three guineas if you beat me.* 
His shrewdness telling him that he would get his extra guinea’s 
worth (com the ’pro* striving to cam that guinea and keeping his 
antagonist — ^himself— on top of his form. 

Some years back the Aga Khan announced that he had two 
great ambitions, to win the Derby and win an Open Golf 
Handicap. Five times has he won the Derby, four times the 
full owner of the winner and once in partnership, but he never 
realised the other ambition. 

The Aga Khan, about to cross the half century demarcation 
line, did not think golf and tennis sufficed. ‘I find that neither of 
these games is adequate,’ he wrote, ‘nor is hunting. 

‘The majority arc only able to indulge these sports once or 
twice a week, which is contrary to the body’s requirements. The 
average English gentleman docs practically nothing in the way 
of sport for five days a week and then indulges himself over the 
weekend. He is unquestionably wrong. 

‘He should, at least once a day, and oficner if he can, take some 
pleasurable and vigorous exercise. Unless he docs so, his whole body 
becomes ungainly and horrible, which is the most ungrateful way 
of returning thanks to “God Who made us in His own image”, 
for although 1 do not believe that wc arc actually made m the 
image of God, I believe that physical beauty has a spiritual value. 

‘Walking is a good exerdse if it is not allowed to be merely a 
saunter through the streets. A good swinging pace of between 
four and five miles an hour is ideal. I do a good deal of walking, 
and usually cover about tai miles in two and a half hours. I think 
it is a very bad thing for one who is heavy to try to reduce his 
we^ht by any form of exercise or diet. Rather should he try to 
get hard and remain big instead of being merely soft and large. 
Softness is the enemy, not size. 

‘I have a very strong aversion firom colours when exerdsing. 
Coloured socks, coloured trousers, or underclothes are, I think. 
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unhealthy, and 1 am against the wearing of tweeds for the same 
reason. White cotton, white drill, white shoes seem cooler; 
flannel or serges or woollens that are porous are to be preferred. 

‘I am always unpopular at the hotels at which I stay because I 
am usually up before the servant, although 1 go to bed later than 
most. Too much sleep dulls the brain and also precludes taking 
full advantage of many of the beauties of nature. In my many 
crossings over to die Continent and world travels I usually try to 
travel by night so that I may ci^oy the dawn as it breaks on the 
sea or on different landscapes.’ 

Until the last War the Aga Khan did indeed iiiosdy travel as he 
relates, but during the post War years he has taken to the air, for 
long and short journeys. Of those odier days he wrote; 

‘Unfortunately, in summer-dme it is not practical polidcs to 
be up before sunrise every morning, though in whiter I always 
see the d.awn, usually from some spot in (he East or on the high 
seas, and somedmes on the Riviera. 

‘Five or six hours of regular sleep and a ten mmutc nap after 
lunch or in a niotor-cir when being driven are quite aiough for 
most of us.’ 

For most of us, perhaps, but certainly not for liis Highness 
himself Maybe the ten minutes sufficed when he was quite a 
young man, but ccrtahily when he was just over fifty he would 
get up from the lunch table, go to liis bedroom, take off all his 
clothes and go to bed for two hours. Once at Deauville I asked 
hull if this really did him good and he answered; ‘They tell me 
diat Harold Rothermere [the first Lord RotherniercJ spends a 
whole day in bed every week.’ 

With regard to diet, the Aga Khan wrote; ‘I beUeve that we 
cat too much, and for this reason I thuik we should all drop one 
or two meals a week, which is my own practice. That means that 
on three days a week I take only one sohd meal.’ 

Ah, but how sohd ! His Higluicss’s idea of ‘a httlc lunch’ usually 
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nn to abottt nine oooises, and what delicious food. The Aga 
Khan is a ffmrmet. Once he was motoring in France and he 
arrived at mid*day in a small place where he had never previously 
been, and where he was not known at alL He entered a small 
restaurant. The proprietor came towards him, smiled and said: 
Td like to cook you a nice lunch !’ He looks that sort of man. 

One can do the Aga Khan no greats personal fovour than to 
recommend him to some good bSite one has discovered. It makes 
no difference to him if the place is ukra smart or whether it is a 
bistro where the locals resort. Provided the food is good, that is all 
he asks. He nather smokes nor dnnks hard hquor such as cock- 
tails, only wme. Once in London he had a bad cold he could not 
shake off. Somebody told him to take a htde whisky. How much 
should he take? A tablespoonful, he was told. He fossed and 
fomed over that whisky, fcanng the effect it imght have on him, 
and standing over the now nervous server hkc a High Pnest 
ordaining a novice. ‘Will you have tea with me or a whisky and 
soda alone?’ has been an afternoon greeting to Ins biographer 
over the years. 

With regard to his rulmg on missing meals, one can but 
remark that those who have been biddoi to lunch with the Aga 
Khan, and bidden, too, or. the spur of the moment, must always 
have had the extraordmary good fortune to arnve on a day when 
His Highness was merely providmg one of those httle lunches of 
many courses. 

Contmuuig on the subject of dictmg, the Aga Khan wrote: ‘I 
think that this fmissmg one or two meals a week] is more natural 
and simpler, and much less boring than some of die elaborate 
regimes that have been worked out by others. On ordmary days 
I have font and coffee for breakfost, and later take a big lundi. 
At tea tunc 1 take tea only, and no sohds. It is my custom at 
dinner to take a meal diat is much smaller than my lunch.’ 

That IS quite true. Unless it is a dinner party, there are seldom 
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more than seven courses at dinner. But His Highness does not 
mention those goodly portions of ice cream, made widi 6esh 
cream, of wluch he is ’ cry , very fond. Once when I was saying 
goodbye to him wh'^n about to start on a trans-Continental 
journey, he impressed on me the advisability of not eating a meal 
m the traui at mght. ‘One camiot digest it,’ he said. 

'I liave no fads and few special fonaes*, wntes the Aga Khan, 
momentanly forgetting his fondness for boded turbot and caper 
sauce. ‘I accept livliat is put before me, and the better the food, 
the more I ertjoy it. What a peison enjoys is, m my opuuon, good 
for him.’ Mr. Maunce Webb, when Minister of Food, para- 
phrased tlut vciv remark 

’Colour, which is to be avoided in clotlung for exercise, is a 
stimulant in food. A beautiful apple or peach becomes temptmg 
because of its colourmg, and seems more enjoyable. Friuts arc 
idcquate for breakfast, 1 will not admit even a piece of bread to 
my table for this meal.’ The comment that occurs on this stnctiuc 
avail me fois. . . 

Tra\ tiling .ibout tlie world’, wrote tlic Aga Kliaii, *I have 
jlwa\s bten interested ui observing tlic physique of different 
ncoplts. 1 have noticed that the 1 rench seem to have improved 
cnornioiislY duiing the post Unity years. That taimot be due to 
the aimy, liccause nnhtary service was already m existence, but 
must have come from die practice of spoit before and after 
inihtarv service. Footbok may have helped considerably. 1 know 
of no class of men m the world so magnificent as the officers of 
the Bntish Army, cspcaally thost of the old army, which I am 
sorr) to say, has almost disappeared. 

’1 dunk that physically Enghsli women look healdner and 
fitter than all other women. In England women shop assistants 
conform to the Shop Hours Act and do not work so long as m 
other countnes, where women manage the busmesses and die 
men spend so much time in the cates, bazaars, theatres, etc.’ 
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The Aga Khan could write a good deal more about Women in 
general. Any man who has had four wives could, of course, but 
the Aga Khan is more observant than most. Besides, he has almost 
a Latin understanding of Women, like a Latin, he craves the 
society of Women and feels he must spend a certain amount of 
time every day in their company. Women know this and react 
to it. They appreciate his interest in their dresses, perfume and 
jewellery, and, as will be shown, the Aga Khan can, when the 
occasion arises, or when he causes it to arise, act as a veritable 
Cahph of legend. But the litde the Aga Khan has written about 
Women is concerned only with Indian women. 

Writing about the ‘Modem Girl in India’, the Aga Khan said 
in part: ‘I am trying to guide our young women’s lives into 
entirely new channek. I would like to transplant three attributes 
from your genus ‘Modem Woman’ to those in India. These are 
her anxiety to improve her mind, her general keenness for self* 
development, and her wide interests. With diat end in mind, 1 
am trying to guide our young women’s lives into entirely new 
channels. 

‘I w'ant to see tlicm able to earn their Hvmg in trades and 
professions, so that they are not ecoiioniically dependent on 
marriage, nor a burden on tlieir fathers and brothers. 

‘listablishiiig girls’ schools in most of tlic towns was my first 
step towards this. The result has been a inodcni oudook on 
social questions. Now Indian parents can no longer arrange 
Introdials and weddings against their daughters’ wishes. 

‘Altlunigh die Mohaminedaiis never liad child marriage, it 
exists among the Hindus — our girls no longer marry at fourteen, 
but wait until they arc eighteen or nineteen. Dowries do not 
dctcmiuie a match, but many young men still expect them. 
Marriage settlements depend on the bride’s social position, and 
usually consist of her trousseau or household goods and furniture. 

‘The next step is to achieve a new system of economic 
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independence SO they can marry whomsoever they like and when- 
ever they like. Hitherto, a girl had to marry early to ensure her 
existence, transforming matrimony into some form of a per- 
manent lunch-card. Now self^upport will tend to level dass 
difficulties. Women equipped with means of earning a livelihood 
need fear nothing. Widows will no loiter be burdens on society. 

‘The real efiect, I believe, will be happier women ! For pei- 
mitting both parties to contribute earnings to the household will 
remove the economic pressure of poverty, and then middle- 
class family life will certainly improve.’ 

The Aga Khan’s vmtings consist of an excellent book, India in 
Transition, which he dedicated to his mother; there is also a 
published collection of ten speeches on politics and religion. 

In early middle age the Aga Khan wrote several articles for die 
Britisli popular press, but in later years he has confined his 
writings to The Times and has appeared on many occasions on the 
leader page. Cheques in payment, one may say, were not large, 
but His Highness’s joy and almost unbelievable pleasure when he 
received them could not have been surpassed by a professional 
writer receiving ten times as much. 

When there was a Persian Art Exhibition in London a few 
years ago, the Aga Khan insisted diat he knew more about Persian 
Art than The Times Art Critic possibly could, so he obviously 
was the man to do the job. He convinced the then Editor of The 
Times and turned out some very interestmg and professional 
criticism. This amazing man is also an authority on Persian poetry 
and used to have long arguments with the late Sir Kennard 
Coleridge, himself a British authority on the subject. 

His Highness has also had quite some correspondence in The 
Times on the sul^'ect of Omar Kyam and his poetry. The Aga 
Khan affirmed that the femous Persian poet was ‘a hopeless 
waster’; Omar Kyam is quite obvioudy one of the few Persians 
of whom die Gentleman feom Persia has no high opinion. 
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THE AGA KHAN AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

I IKE SEVERAL OTHER fanioos men, for instance the late 
Lord Northdiffe, who daimed to have foretold the 1914-18 
War, the Aga Khan was taken by surprise when it came. When 
War was declared, the Aga Khan was touring East A&ica, visiting 
his spintual flock scattered there. 

The Aga Khan’s first reaction was to cable to his Jamats 
(Coundls) in India recommending them to support the British 
Raj in its fight against the Central Powers. His second reaction 
was to have boxed up the PrussL-ui Order the Kaiser had given 
him and to send it back to him at Potsdam. Apart fiom that, he 
was determined to get into the fight himself and he said so. 

Soon after the outbreak of War, a Reuter correspondent inter- 
viewed die Aga Khan and asked him whether it was true that 
he wanted to enlist, even as a private in tlie Indian Army. The 
Aga Khan answered: ‘Yes, or in any capacity whatever. 1 have, 
alas, never had any military training, but if the War Office wiU 
accept my services, I shall be only too li..ppy to go anywhere and 
do anydiing in order to equip myself for fighting. If they will 
only give me an opportunity, I will shed ray last drop of blood 
for the British Empire.’ 

But the opportiuiity was not given him. The now defuna 
Daily Citizeti, however, published the following lines under the 
title: The Folly op Aga Kham. 

Just a question. Unde Bill ; have you heard of Aga Khan? 

He’s as proud a prince as you arc; he’s the boss Mohammedan. 
He was under your ‘protection’ just before the War began. 
Nidit wahr. Uncle Bill, nicht wahr? 

He’s a peaceful chap in India, not at all a warlike cuss; 

But he thinks he’d like to take a hand in this colossal fuss; 
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And he isn’t going to fight fi>r you — he means to fight for Us. 

Oder ja. Uncle Bill, oder ja. 

And he doesn’t want a billet sudi as fits lus high degree 

As the chief of a battaUou or a corps of infantry. 

But he conics a simple private, just like Tommy A. and me, 

Wunderbar, Uncle Bill, wunderbar ! 

When the proudest prince of India lays aside his pump and 
might, 

Do£ his rank and sheds his titles to join us in the fight. 

You can bet your final twenty marks our cause is pretty right. 

Gott sci Dank, Uncle Bill, Gott sei Dank. 

But alas, as His Highness would say, the War OfGcc did not 
accept his offer to fight. His Highness made another statement, 
this time in Britain, when he was saying goodbye to a section of 
the Indian Field Ambulance Corps that was going to the Front in 
France. ‘One small and humble personal explanation: If I do not 
get anything of a combatant nature, I hope to come with you 
as your interpreter, if I may. [C^hcors] 1 know Englisli, French, 
German and Huidusiani, and I do not dunk you will find many 
interpreters so useful; so that I will earn my bread, if I can, there. 
If I do not go. It will be because of some force majemct and not 
through any effort on my ovni part.’ But Fate ruled that die 
Aga J^u sliould not go to the Front, even as interpreter. 

Two alternative reasons for him not going to the Front either 
as a combatant or nou-coinhiunt have been given and it is 
probable that both reasons arc correct. Writing in a Foreword 
to liis book India in Transition, die Aga Khan stated in May, 1918: 

. . when 1 was debarred on medical grounds fi:oin Army 
service in the Alhcd cause it confirmed me in my intention to 
return to India last winter [1917J. I cherished the hope diat 1 
might be of some small service to my country in helping to 
shape some of the representations which might be made.’ (This 
refers to Mr. Montagu’s visit to India m comicctioii with sclt- 
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government for India.) The Aga Khan then rc&rs to *a painful 
malady requiting surgical treatment in Europe and fully six 
months of rest and retirement in a prescribed dimate’. 

Writing in a book published a^r the War, in Bombay, the 
late h4r. Duinasia, a Parsee journalist, states the reason why Lord 
Kitchener did not allow the Aga Khan to go to the Front was 
tlut he had more important work for him to do. The nature of 
this very secret work is discussed dsewhere, but one wonders 
whether the fict that the Aga Khan was to be seen in the Ritz 
Hotel, Paris, very frequently during the War did not provide the 
genesis of the many allegations of his ultra-enjoyment of life. 
It is quite possible that this apparent hght-heartedness was a well- 
constructed facade to screen the work on whidi he was really 
engaged. It is also possible that certain stories concerning the 
Aga Khan were circulated by enemies who posed as hiends. 

There were times, of course, when Britain did appear to some 
people to be in a poor situation, but pubUdy the Aga Khan was 
staunch in his opinion that Britain would win. It is equally true, 
of course, that after Germany was apparently defeated and the 
Treaty of Versailles signed, the Aga Khan opined that it was a bad 
Treaty and that in twenty years Germany would be back on her 
feet again. 

While the Aga Khan was away from India during the War 
his mother. Lady Ali Shah, was tremendously active in his stead. 
Reference has already been made to her ability for organisation; 
she now developed this to the fullest extent by adding to her work 
of keeping in touch with the jiimat, and seeing that tributes were 
paid regularly. She was also sending out instructions and receiving 
hundreds of visits, while stirring up tlic usually apathetic Moslem 
women to a standard of activity lutherto unknown to diem. She 
directed this newly-won activity into War work for Britain. 
As a token of the esteem of King George V, Lady Ali Shah was 
made a member of the Order of tlie Crown of India. 
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The arrival of Ifulian troops in France, many of them 
Moslems, was hailed with delight hy Britain and her Allies, bat 
the first winter in France proved their undoing and there was 
considerable discontent among them. Lord Roberts went to 
France to visit them and died there. The Aga Khan quietly did 
his best to quieten the men’s resentfiilncss, but soon they had to be 
withdrawn. There were no grave cases of open mutiny, but ther * 
were a number of cases of self-inflicted wounds for the purpose 
of being sent to the Indian Army Base at Marseilles. When 
fighting began in the Dardanelles there was a new outlet for the 
services of the Indian Army, but here once more dicre were 
further anxieties for the Aga Khan. 

For the first time in centuries men of the Moslem fiiith were 
fighting other men of the same fiiith. What would the reaction 
be among the Moslems serving in the hidian Army ? 

The Aga Khan was interviewed in Paris by an American 
representative, Mr. Henry Wales, of the Daily Express. His 
Highness said that there was no reason to fear any trouble. His 
forecast was correct, but he did not say an)'thing .about his 
worries which were concerned with Islam as a whole. 

For nearly five yean and almost without a break, Turkey 
had been involved in battles with Christian forces. She had won 
the first war against Greece, but she had been defeated by Italy, 
with the connivance of the Concert of the Powers, then by the 
Balkan League. Now ucr chances of ultimate survival were 
indeed scanty. If Germany won the War, then Turkey would 
become a vassal of Germany, ano the Turkish Empire would be 
but a corridor for the German Drang nach Osteti. But, if Germany 
went down in defeat, what then was to become of the Turkisli 
Empire? 

In Arabia the legendary Lawrence was handing out bags of 
British sovereigns to the Sheiks, inciting them to revolt against 
the Turks. The whole of Islam was quivering. The Aga Khan 
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had to be loyal to his Faidi and loyal to the British Empire 
widi whicb his personal fortune and the fortune and fate of his 
scattered millions of followers were likewise bound up. 

Although still an unknown man to the public in Europe, he 
was now marching quickly towards great fiimc and the zenitii 
of an extraordinary career. His opposite number in the Moslem 
world, the Sultan of Turkey, Caliph of the Sunni Moslems, was 
virtually a pristmer in his Palace on the Bosphorus, hemmed in 
by the Germans and threatened by the Allies. 

The Aga Khan may have felt the weight of his tremendous 
responsibilities, but he did not show it. Outwardly at least, he 
was the ddhonnaWe persom^c whose &cc and figure were shortly 
to be known to the world as an owner of Derby winners. 

The other fiice he kept hidden from the world. 



CHAPTER TX 


AGA KHAN: SECRET AGENT 

T he AGA KHAN lus ncvcr kept a diary, but his memory is a 
good one and he relics on it. Yet tlicrc arc times when one 
rould wish for greater precision, although in most cases, even 
where his association with historic events lacks this wished-for 
precision, there are usually means of cross-checking. Sometimes, 
unfortunately, His Highness’s refi.'rcnces lead to very secret circles 
beyond which penetration is forbiddai. Such a case is that of 
Dost Mohamm^ Khan. 

His Highness places the period of his first secret service as 
being during the time when Lord Curzon was Viceroy of Indb. 
The Aga Khan affirms that war with Russia was fc.arcd and that 
the Bntish authorities found it difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion concerning ‘a formidable refogee in Central Asia*. The name 
of this pi'rson was Dost Mohammed Khan. His Highness, through 
his fbllowers in Central Asia, obtained the wanted information. 
The information, says the Aga Khan, showed there was no fear 
of immediate attack by Russia. 

This somewhat bald statement, although flis Highness claims 
evidence supporting it is to be found in the archives of the British 
Intelligence Service and in confidendal reports txom General 
Mullaley and General iViaUeson, needs some clarification. It is 
obvious that neither the files of the British Intelligence Service 
nor the confidential reports of he two Generals arc open to 
investigation. Fortunately there aie odicr clues. 

Lord Curzon was Viceroy of India from 1899 to 1905. 
Nicolas II was Czar of Russia during that period. In 1899 the 
Czar convoked the abortive Hague Peace Conference. The out- 
break of the Boer War followed: then came tlie Anglo^apanese 
Alliance, which was much disliked in St. Petersburg and Paris. 
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In 1904. die Russo-Japanese War began. There were a scries of 
Russian defeats. The Russian Baltic fleet, sailing for Eastern 
waters, fired on and sank some Hull trawlers in the North Sea. 
The Russians affirmed that Japanese destroyers were among the 
trawlers. The British Cabinet ordered Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, commanding the British Mediterranean Fleet, to take 
his ships to Vigo, Spain, and stop the Russian ships leaving 
European waters until compensation had beoi paid for the loss 
of life and damage caused. 

Tension between Britain and Russia was high and there nught 
have been war, but Britain’s strong stand caused Russia’s ally, 
France, to intervene with a suggestion for a neutral mquiry 
m Paris. Both Russia and Britain accepted, so Russia was able 
to be white-washed, though she h.id to pay an mdemnity. 

No official papers published give any hint as to the feared 
attack on India, but it is of general knowledge that, for at least 
half a century, Britam did contumously fear such a Russian 
attack. It is obvious that the extreme tension of 1904 brought a 
high-water mark in those fears. 

The Aga Klian has at various dines called attendon to die work 
he has done for Britain among his followers on the North-West 
Fronder of India and reference to this work has already been made 
in this book, but die 1904 secret service work speaks of ‘Central 
Asia’, a loose gcograpliical expression, but obviously covering 
territory beyond the North-West Frontier, most probably on the 
borders of Afghanistan. It may be wondered how the Aga Khan 
was able to obtain his information. The explanadon is simple 
enough. 

Among the Aga Khan’s followers are minor kings in Central 
Asia and even Moslem atizens of the Ssmet Umon ; in 1904, 
when there was not yet a Soviet Union, the Little Father of 
Russia — whom the Aga Klian liad visited — ^ruled over the same 
Moslem femihes. They were Russian subjects but not members. 
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o£ cotttse, of the Russian Orthodox Church, through which the 
Czars obtained much of their despotic power. Among the Czar’s 
Moslem subjects the word of the Aga Khan was law, so at the 
age of twenty-seven lie was able to obtam from his £>Ilowers in an 
ahen land mformatior denied to the Bnosh Intelhgcnce Service. 

As long as the Bntish Raj ruled m India, the secret services of 
the Aga Khan were m constant demand, but it had nearly always 
been m connection with Afghanistan and other parts of the 
North-West Fionaer. He himself refers to such services, not as 
secret service, but as ‘secret diplomatic missions’. There is cer- 
tainlv no doubt at all as to the diplomacy tlur had to be used, 
but all these missions were very costly. It is a pioud boast of the 
Aga Kliati that he has always borne the whole cost of them 
Inmself 

It was m 1913 that the Aga Khan was requested to undertake 
a very dchcate and secret diplomatic imssion to Cairo. The 
Khedive of Egypt was under giave suspiaon. The European 
situation was dctcnoratuig rapidly and it was of vital importance 
to know whether it would be possible to coiuit on the loyalty 
of the Kliedivc, who was suspected of having developed very 
close relations with Germany. 

The Aga Khan’s mission produced evidence that the Khedive 
was prepared, in the event of War, to support Germany. 

Sustained by the Aga Khan’s evidence, tlic Bntish Government 
deaded on a master stioKe. The Khedive was mvited to pay an 
ofiicial visit to London. I le accepted, and journeyed as £u as Pans. 
But he left the Champs Eh secs hotel at which he was staying 
and disappeared on die eve of his scheduled departure tor London 
He was tiaced to the Hotel Palais d’Orsay where he was hvmg 
under an assumed name, with a woman. 

The Khedive returned to Cairo. The Aga Khan’s mformation 
was folly corroborated Very soon after the outbreak of the 1914 
War It became evident that the Khedive would limder the defence 
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of the Suez Canal. With Turkey about to enter the War on the 
side of the Central Powers, a crisis developed very quickly. 
The services of the Aga Khan were now required once again 
and he was confix>nted widi a mission more delicate than any he 
had yet undertaken. Both the Turks and the Egyptians are 
Moslem peoples and their religious difSxenocs with the Aga 
Khan’s ’spiritual childroi*, as he calls his Ismailis, did not make 
them proscribed enemies. Moreover, for several years the Aga 
Khan had done all he could to protm Turkish intnests. With 
his eventual secret relations with Turkey I shall deal a little later. 
Now, on the outbreak of War, he tried to persuade the Sultan 
not to go to War, but the Sultan, younger brother of the abdicated 
Abdul Hamid, was too much in the hands of the German con- 
trolled Turkish Generals for the Aga Khan’s advice to have any 
effect. With the Khedive of Egypt it was another story endrdy. 

The Khedive hated the British but he loved money. He was a 
rich man, but like many ridi men, he never minded becoming 
a little richer. In his negotiations with die Khedive, the Aga 
Khan did not lose sight of die money motive. But the Khedive 
did not want to go. Uldmatcly, he yielded to force — ^plus a 
financial settlement. The financial side of the business negotiated 
by the Aga Khan was that the ex-Khedive was to receive fi'om 
the Bridsh Government ^30,000 a year for hfe, exempted from 
British Income Tax. 

Like many another monarch, the ex-Khedive had deposited 
large fimds in Switzerland and that is where he went when he 
abdicated and left Cairo. But in Switzerland he began his in- 
trigues all over again. The Aga Khan was forced to undertake 
several wartinie trips to Lausanne. The ex-Khedive, it may be 
remembered, was the man who engaged the services of the 
Frenchman known as Bolo Pasha, who was tried for treason and 
shot at Vuicciines. But the money the British Government 
promised continued to be paid right through the first War, the 
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yean between the Wars and right dirough the second Wat, 
down to the time of the ex-Khedive*s death a few yean ago. He 
must have drawn very nearly 5^)900,000 from British taxpayers. 

With the aitry of Turkey into the War and the extension of 
the conflict to the Middle East, die Aga Khan’y work was 
multiplied. On the one hand he had to quieten the Ismailts, who 
were upset by reports of heavy Turkish losses. This he did by 
pointing out to the millions who lived under the rule of the 
British Raj that it was not the British who had attacked the Turks, 
but the Turks who were attacking the British, the traditional 
protector of the Ismailis. This policy was successful, but on the 
other hand he had to help the British in other directions by work- 
ing very skilfully as their secret agent 
This time his services were required behind the Turkish lines 
in Mesopotamia and Persia. Hie Aga Khan used members of his 
own family as sub-agents. Many cousins were pressed into his 
services and sent on missions, always delicate and sometimes 
dangerous, to try and discover Tur^h plans. There were no 
sudden and dramatic successes, but by virtue of long and patient 
enquiries, sufficient items of information were pieced together 
and handed over to General Allcnby’s hitelligcnce Service. 

The activities of the Aga Khan did not escape the notice of 
the Germans and they tried to kill him. Tliese attempts took place 
in Switzerland, where the Aga Khan centralised his sources of 
information. In Zurich, when he was there in the middle of the 
first World War, the Swiss police discovered a plot to a ss as s i nate 
him with a bomb. Three men were arrested. Some months later, 
when the Aga Khan was on another mission to Switzerland and 
had taken his wife, the Begum Theresa, with him, the police 
discovered a plot to poison them both. On this occasion no 
arrests were made, and the Swiss pohee did their best to dis- 
courage the Aga Khan’s political activities there. 

Now that the Germans were very much aware of the active 
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put the Aga Khan was playing in the War, it is probable that the 
British Government came to the conclusion that there could be 
no harm in publidy recognising his services. In 1916 it was 
decided to give him the status of an Indian Ruling Prince for 
life, and a salute of eleven guns. But the aftermath was bitter. 

Right through the fint War the services of the Aga Khan 
were in demand, and at the end of War he had to play the role 
of peacemaker between Britain and Turkey and prevent the 
outbreak of a second Anglo-Turkish opnflict. 

During the War he had spoit most of his time in Europe; he 
had had few occasions to visit his mother in India, who had 
ordered the Ismailis to pray for victory, or to visit his followers. 
He liad nobody but his mother to replace him, as fiir as it was 
possible for her to do so. His son Ali was but a small child, whom 
his Either rarely had time to see, and now, at the end of the War, 
he was unable to ‘demobilise’ himself and resume his work 
among his followers because of the sudden appearance on the 
European scene of a strange figure called Mustapha Kcmal. His 
arrival came at a very awkward moment for His Higluiess, who 
was having some trouble with an anti-Bridsh Indian Moslem 
named Marilana Mohammed Ah. The Turkish situation quickly 
turned dangerously against Britain, whose Government looked to 
the Aga Khan as the one man who could alleviate it. 

The Treaty of Sivres, which was supposed to make peace 
widi Turkey, contained very harsh terms, inspired mainly by 
Mr. Lloyd (^rge. It was later acknowledged that the terms were 
vindictive. The Aga Khan felt very badly about this. True he had 
risked personal popularity’ among his followers as Eir back as 
the Greco-Turkish War and the two Balkan Wars, and even 
when Turkey entered the Great War, because he had never made 
the Moslem cause his own and had counselled moderation to the 
Bmailis. But now he felt that Turkey was being badly and un- 
feirly treated, and he was heard to say that he was prepared to 
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put all his own resources at the service of die defeated Turks to 
obtain justice for them. Events were marching very quiddy, 
however. 

Encouraged by Mr. Lloyd Geoi^ the Greeks attacked die 
Turks and stated their intention to march to Constantinople. The 
threat came feom the new Army of Turks imder the leadership of 
the *Grey WolT, Mustapha Kemal, an insurgoit army that defied 
the Sultan and refused to recognise the Treaty of Peace. The New 
Turks routed the Greeks. Smyrna was in flames. The Turks were 
drunk with success, and their leader Mustapha Kemal was drunk, 
ordinarily drunk, as he so often was. The Turks talked of throw- 
uig out die Army of Occupation. This Army was mosdy British; 
there were token French and Italian forces, but they had desoted 
the Brirish cause, and Premier Poincar6, behind the backs of the 
British, had signed a separate and secret Treaty with Mustapha 
Kemal. In Constantinople, as I well remember, tension was tisii^. 
The Turks tried to demonstrate outside the British’ Embassy, and 
British subjects were insulted. The British and Turkish forces 
feced one another across a narrow No Man’s Land at Chanak. 
Then the Aga Khan, with the courageous assistance of Lord 
Beaverbrook, saved the situation. 

Lord Beaverbrook went to Turkey hoping to have a personal 
meeting with Mustapha Kemal, to be arranged by the Aga Khan, 
but the burning of Smyrna prevented the meeting. Lord Beaver- 
brook returned to London where he told the late Bonar Law: 
‘Lloyd George, Birkenhead and Winston, those men mean war.’ 
Bonar Law wrote the famous letter to The Times that brought 
about the collapse of the Coahtion Government, while the Aga 
Khan promised Mustapha Kemal that he would use what 
fluence he had to mirigate the terms of the Treaty of Sivres. In 
feet he had been doing so with the London Conference which 
was dealing with the subject when the Greeb laundied their 
attack. 
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He also assuxed Mustapha Kemal <m behalf of the Bnti^ 
Govemmmt that he was authorised to affirm that if he would stay 
his hand he could assure him that, poiding some provisional 
settlement, die strategic position of the Turks should not be 
prejudiced by abstention firom any hostile action. This was agreed, 
the tension lessened and there foUowed the Mudania Agreement 
A litde later came the next piece of secret service work. It was 
probably the last important work the Aga Khan undertook, but 
it ended in a fiasco. v 

During the War the secret work of die Aga Khan had caused 
various uprisings within the Turkish Empire. British hdp had 
been given to the insurgents. One result of dus action was some 
latent opposition to the Sultan-Caliph, now Mohammed VI 
Vahidud-Din, who ascended the Throne on July 3rd, 1918. The 
end of the War saw Tturkey pretty well divided on the question 
of the Caliphate; one half supporting the Sultan and the other 
half the drunken, brawling, completely irreligious Mustapha 
Kemal. It was obvious that die Aga Khan could not support or 
tolerate Mustaplia Kemal. For difierent reasons «the British 
Government of die day did not wish to do so either. 

Mr. H. C. Armstrong, biographer of Mustapha Kemal, wrote: 
'Once more Chance came to help him [Mustapha Kemal], once 
more England supplied him with a weapon. Someone persuaded 
the Aga Khan and a certain Amir Ah, two Indian Sunni Moslems, 
to write a letter of protest on behalf of the Moslems of India, 
demanding that the dignity of the Caliph be respected. This 
letter was sent to the Constantinople press and published before it 
reached the Government m Angora.’ 

Now, saying that the Aga Khan is 'an Indian Sumii Moslem’ is 
like saying that the Archbidiop of Canterbury is a Roman 
Cathohe. One can but hope that the remamder of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s allegations are more accurate. He quotes Mustapha Kemal 
as saymg: ‘He [die Aga Khan] is a special agent of the English.’ 
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Tliat part is quite true, but what really happened was as ^ows. 

The letter of protest, written, one does not know why, in 
English, was tent to Ankara, the capital of Mustapha Kemal, A 
we^ later, the same protest, still in Eng^, was circulated 
amoi^ the Constanunople newspapers— and published. 

Mustapha Kemal nude an impassioned speech before the 
National Assembly. The deputies wait wild. They cursed the 
hojas (priests) and the Caliphate and the Caliph. From that 
moment on, Mustapha Kenul was sa&. But the action of the Aga 
Khan, whether by acadent or derign, put an end to the Calipham. 
The letter which gave rise to so much trouble was a la^;thy 
document, but was moderate and conciliatory in tone, yet the 
authors, purposely or not, made three mistakes. There was no 
need to write the letter in English, this was considored to be 
offensive. The authors waited but a week for a reply before 
mforming the Press, and as Orientals themselves, they must have 
known that a week m the East — even the Near East — ^is but a day 
m the Western World. Thirdly, whai the letter was circulated 
among the Turkish editors, it was apparently uitcnded as back- 
ground informauon only, but nothing was said about that. The 
evidence being as it is, most unbiased observors would, one 
miagmes, opme that the purpose of die letter was to try and 
brmg discredit on Mustapha Kemal, on rehgious grounds, and 
to umte Turkey c^ainst him. 

After the outburst in the National Assembly, feeling rose 
against the Sultan-Calipli. At the beginraiig of Novanber, ipM, 
the Sultanate was abolished. Early one Saturday morning a 
fortmght later, the late Sir Ncvile Henderson telephoned to Mr. 
Max Macartney, of The Ttmee, and myself, asking us to call at the 
British Embassy at 12.30. Sir Nevile received us standing with 
his legs outstretched in front of his study fere. On the man^piece 
behmd him was a marble dock at which he kept glandng over 
his shoulder, while he made polite conversation. The dodc struck 
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one. Sir Nevile said: *Malaya must liave deared the Straits now. 
I dunk it is sa& to tdl you what has happened. The Sultan has 
gone away. We took him off at dawn this morning.* 

A British Red Gross van had smt^gled die Sultan out of his 
Palace that morning. He had taken his divourite wife, a Circassian, 
her son and a quantity of jewellery wrapped op in old newspapers. 
The ex-Sultan and his party had embarked in Malaya and had 
gone to Malta. 

That was the first feuit of the Aga’.Khan’s or calculated 
indiscretion, whichever it was. But worse was to come. 

The Sultan’s brother, Abdul Mgd, was made Caliph. The 
ceremony took place, also on a Saturday morning, and was 
singularly unimpressive, a portent of what was so soon to 
follow. 

There was a tadt decision to scrap the Treaty of S^cs, and a 
Conference was arrai^ed at Lausanne between Mustapha 
Kemal’s representatives and British, Frmch and Italian delegates. 
The Conference broke up without any useful decisions having 
been reached, but some six months later there was another meet- 
ing at Lausanne, which the Aga Khan attended m person, and he 
achieved a great persoiul triumph. Tu the West his prestige and 
reputation was higher than it had ever been. It was m the East 
that hb star had declined, because of his unfortunate intervention 
in the question of the GUphate*. 

To Lausanne he came as the representative of the Indian 
Moslems, with the backing of die Viceroy of India. The Turks 
were highly suspidous, not only of the Aga Khan but also of the 
chief Brid^ Delegate, the late Lord Curzon, whose cold and 
very fiigid manner contrasted oddly with the benign joviality 
of die Aga Khan. Gradually the common-sense and shrewdness 
of the Aga Khan won die confidence of the Turks, who 
swallowed a pill less bitter, perhaps, than the one made at S&vres, 
but, neverthdess, bitter. The Treaty of Lausanne was s^ed and 
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die Aga Klian sent a message to the whole Moslem wodd, tdling 
it that for the first time in M(»lem history they had discussed a 
Treaty on terms of equality. 

But e^ht months later, in Mardi, 1924, Mustapha Kemal 
abolished the Caliphate, and never has it been revived, aldiou^ 
from time to time there have been rumours that it would be 
revived. 

The Aga Khan has always made it a pnictice to attend the 
nuptials of Moslem monarchs. He was present in Tdhcran at 
both the weddmgs of the Shah of Persia, and he went to Cairo to 
attend the two weddings of King FarouL At the time of the 
Egyptian King’s first wedding, it is understood that there was 
some discussion concemmg King Farouk claiming the Caliphate, 
but nothing came of it. There was some confirmation of King 
Farouk's earlier intention, m May, 1952, when it was announced 
in Cairo that, after close research, it had been discovered (hat the 
King, hkc the Aga Khan, was a descendant of Mohammed, 
through his mother, who is a descendant of Hussdh, a son of 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. Some people dose to the 
Throne wondered whether Kmg Farouk would demand the 
handing over to him of the mantle and die hairs of the beard of 
the Prophet, which still repose in a glass case in the Stamboul 
Museum. 

The far-reaching effects of the Aga Khan’s last piece of 
spectacular secret service went on for years, rippling like drdes 
on a pond mto which a stone lias been thrown. Both in the East 
and West, however, there were attempts to salve his prestige. 

In Britain, the Encyclopadia iiritannica (Supplement to the 
nth Edition, Vol. 30, page 70) said: ‘His [Aga Khan’s] im- 
mediate followers provided a solid phalanx of whole-houted 
support of Britain, which had a steadying influence in sterilisiag 
the efforts of impatient headstrong dements.’ It goes on to refer 
to ‘secret missiom of great importance in Egypt, Switzerland and 
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dieM^befe entrusted to tS$ Hig^ess*. Reference is also made to 
wlkas lie did after die Armistice, as related in this chapter. 

In February, 1924, the Upper Chamber of India (die Council 
c( State) pained a resolution recommending the Governor- 
General in Council to convey to the Norwegian Parliament the 
view that the Aga Khan ‘is a fit and proper person to be awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace*. 

But it is doubtful whether die Aga Khan ever forgave Mustapha 
Kemal. 

When, on the eve of the festivities to mark the lodi an- 
niversary of the Turkish Repubhc, I was leaving for Ankara, I 
asked Ifis Highness what he really thought of Mustapha Kemal. 
The Aga Khan, who can be very Rabelaisian at times, answered: 
‘He does three things too much that no man must do too much’, 
and he proceeded to enumerate and labd them. Mustapha Kemal 
consumed too much alcoholic hquor and indulged too much in 
vices, natural and un-natural, but His Highness called a spade a 
spade. 

In May, 1926, there occurred anodier crisis m Anglo-Russian 
relations and once agam the North-West Frontier of India was 
the cause of it. British plans for the r^rouping of British forces 
on die Frontier were stolen. The plans were reported to be m a 
safe in Arcos House, London, the headquarten of the Russian 
Trade Commission. Special Branch detecuves raided Arcos 
House and forced the dour of the safe. The plans were not fotmd. 
Angry protests fi:om Moscow led to the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations between Bntain and Russia. The details of the 
mystery of the Frontier plans have never been made public, but 
the British Government, with the assistance of the Aga Khan, 
was watching Afghanistan dosely. 

The Aga Khan’s own secret service organisation had kept the 
British audiorities fully informed as to the Russian agents’ 
activities in Cabul, King Amanullah’s capital, so when the Kii^ 
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and his Queen carted out on dieir joumey to Euxope, the 
British Government was well briefed* but the wily Anmdlah 
knew perfecdy well how much importance both l.Qndon and 
Moscow applied to his person and determined to profit by it. 
He had {denty of money of his own and moved a great ded of 
It to Europe, to Switzerland and Italy. But fi>r his part, be was 
detennined that he would spend as little as possible. The Royal 
couple broke their journey m Cairo, where they stayed at 
Shepheard’s Hotd. The King visited the hotri’s bar^ shop and 
was delighted with it. He tried something of everything and 
ran up a large bill, which was presorted to him as he was leaving. 
He looked at it, snapped his fingers, exclaimed: ‘British Govern- 
ment pays’, and walked out. 

The French feted him m Paris where the details of tibe Royal 
couple's visit to Britain were announced. The Prince of Wries 
was to meet them at Dover; there were to be military and naval 
reviews; they were to stay at Buckingham Palaoe.*Then the visit 
was mysteriously postponed, twice. The reason was that die 
Southern Railway was trying to get King Amanullah to pay the 
cost of a speaal tram from Paris to Calais. The King refilled to 
pay. In the end, the British Government had to pay. 

The Royal party spent the night at Calais Maritime Station 
Hotel. When the party came in to dinner, the King asked Major 
l^odds, the Bntish Military Attach^ at Cabal, who was accotn- 
panying the King: ‘Whi is supposed to pay for those flowers on 
the table?’ 

Bur the visit to Britain passed <«if according to plan. Then the 
Royal party left— for Moscow ! 

On his return to Ins capital die Kmg lost his throne and went 
to hvc m exile m Rome. 
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‘ISMAIL’S PENCE’ 

M any people, particularly rich people, are very in- 
terested in other people’s money and how they made it. 
The Aga Khan himself is no exception. Another wc^thy man, 
the late Lord Rothermere, once wanted to know how much 
money there was to be nude out ( 9 tf writing and publishing 
biographies. The Aga Khan was once very interested to know 
how much money Lord Rothermere, who he said was one of the 
three richest men m England, mode out of newspapers. But the 
Aga Khan also wanted to know how much his autobiography 
would be worth to him, a curious question to come from a man 
who is one of the richest men in the world. He estimated that his 
autobiography should be worth between ‘seven and eight 
thousand potmds’. That was in November, 1936. 

A London Sunday newspaper had offered him two thousand 
guineas to sign six articles it said need not be written by him 
personally. He was first of all agreeable to the offer, then changed 
his mind. A conversation took place in his home, at that time the 
Villa Jeanno>Andrfe on Cap d’ Antibes. He had wished his son, 
Ali Khan, to write his biography, but his son did not do so. When 
asked why, the Aga Khan replied with extreme firankness: 
‘Because my son is a bloody fool.’ 

The Aga Khan then proceeded to discuss his reason for the 
value he placed on his autobiography. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘supposing 
Max [Lord Beaverbrook] dies, which God forbid, think of the 
things I could tell about Max.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘but supposing you die first, which God fiirbid, 
diink of the things Max would write about you — ^and you 
wouldn’t get a penny.’ 

No doubt there are frw men hi die world whose income is so 
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big and so mysterious as that of His Highness the Aga Khan. 
Equally surely nobody has had so many &nciiul stories told abouf 
his income. 

The annual income of the Aga Khan was estimated at twelve 
million pounds a yenr. His income, whatever the total is, is 
derived from two ^tinct sources. The first source is die money 
which comes dirccdy from his followers. The second source is the 
money the Aga Khan makes through his shrewdness as a financier, 
by dever investmdit and suc<tessfal speculation. But unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to disabme people’s minds of the more 
romantic stories told about the manner in which the Aga Khan 
collects the tributes paid to him. There arc absurd stories that the 
water in which he performs his ablutions is bottled and sold at a 
tremendous price. It is. of course, quite possible that some un- 
scrupulous people do sell water for which they make untrue 
claims, and it is correct, of course, that there arc friiatics among 
his followers who would pay unbelievable sums fi>r a sip of the 
water in which die Aga Klian has dipped his fingen when 
blessing some of his followers, or ‘naming’ (the equivalent of 
baptising) their children, but this could not and most certainly 
does not form the smallest fi^cdon of the huge sums of money 
that pour into his coders every day of the year. Before detailing 
the method of collection, the penalties for abstention, or telling 
of the dudes the Aga Khan is supposed to perform, it may help 
to obtain a cleat picture f die facts if one gives a rough estimate 
of his gross income received firom his followers. 

As already told, the Aga Khar believes he has approximatdiy 
twenty million followers, wherea- Sir Frank Brown, who was for 
so many years his polidcal adviser, estimates the figure at only 
half His Highness’s figure. For the purpose of reaching a fiur 
average of his income from his followers one might take t^ 
lesser figure of ten million. Among those people are some 
extremely rich and some miserably poor. One may disr^ard for 
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liK iQoment tlie monies taised on the occamom of His Highness’s 
trimnond and Gdden Jubilees and concentrate solely <m die 
ordinary tributes. The very poor give perh^ copper annas, but 
the rkh and the very rich give huge cheques, sometimes for as 
much as ;^i,ooo. But if ten million people each pay a yearly 
tribute of five shillings only, one sees at once that here already 
are fifiy million shillings, and fifty nuUion shillii^ amount to 
two and a half miUiott pounds. So, if quite reasonably one 
multiplies either the number of followers, bringing the figure 
nearer to His Highness’s own estimate, or^altematively increases 
the estimate of the yearly personal tribute, which one has every 
right to do, the total reach^ is colossal, even without taking into 
account the income received under other headings. 

With regard to the tributes, the Koran adjures Moslems to 
contribute two<ind-a-half per cent of their incomes, called Zakat, 
for the benefit of the poor and wayfarers; this is paid to their 
Imam. Among the Aga Khan’s followers are those known as 
‘Dasoondi’. These give him one tenth of the value of their 
properties every year, or one tenth of thdr total incomes. 

Then there arc the ‘Petandiafi’ who pay large f^s on Ipeaal 
occasions and make these sacrifices periodically, such as when a 
male child is bom to them or on other liappy occasions. 

Highest merit for gifis goes to those called ‘Sarbandias’. These 
fiuiaucs literally ruin themselves. When the *Sarbandias’ make the 
saoifice, they turn themselves and their &mihes out of their 
homes with notliing but the clothes on their backs. The homes, 
fiimiture and so forth arc sold and the money given to the priests 
who collect fiir the Aga Khan. Then die clothes the ‘Sarbandias’ 
ate wearing are valued and the value is debited to the ‘Sarbandias’ 
and goes m with the rest of the money. These forms of collective 
gifts come in all the time, a stream of money, gold and precious 
metals that flows on and on until it ultimately reaches Bombay. 
But this u by no means the whole of the story. There are many 
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speiial occasions when sums of money are raised. These again can 
be divided into different sections. Practkaliy every time |here is a 
gathering of Khojas the richest of the Aga Khan’s followers who 
arc becoming richer and richer beciuse they are clever traden, 
there is some form of adlccnon. It may be a banquet in London 
or in Pretoria, South Africa, where there are many wealthy 
Khojas. The guests will leave a certain amount of money behind 
them, not for the waiters but for their Imam. They have great 
mental satisfretion, they sav, in doing so. The Aga Khan is 
himself no mean collector of funds; that is one of the grievances 
of the Reform Patty. The P.arty claims that once the Aga Khan 
collected 20,000 rupees in Karachi, whidi they say represented 
50 per cent of his followers* incomes, instead of the Koraii- 
presenbed two-and-a-half per cent. The Party also claims that 
when in (920 the Aga Khan visited Karachi he ‘earned away 
I s lakhs of rupees after a stay of only 26 days’. Moreover, the 
Party .alleges that in March, 1922, when the Aga Khan went to 
meet the Pnnee of Wales he collected 1,540,000 rujiees after a 
stay in the aty of two hours only. 

An Oriental writer, Ibn Zul Quamain, has happily described 
the ‘swellmg scene* in Bombay when His Highness is taking part 
in a ceremony that helps to fill his coders. 

‘As 6r as the eye can see, thousands arc strcamuig across die 
countryside. 

‘At dawni the great pilgrimage began. Now it is late afternoon, 
yet sail they come. Old mcxi, young men, poor men and rich 
men, the lame, the halt and the blind. 

‘Some bare-footed and in filthy rags, others on mules, and, 
those who are very sick, m rough litters. They have come at the 
bidding of their High Pnest. Presently as the sinking sun sends 
shafts of flame over the lulls, a huge limousine slides silently 
between the waiting thousands. 

‘The car stops and from it steps an imposmg figure dressed in 
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flowing Kashmir shawl robes and a Fenstan lamb head-dress. A 
^h, as soft as an evening breeze, runs through the immense 
throng. In thousands they M on their knees, thdr Ups moving in 
silent prayer. 

‘Rose petals thrown by devoted and worshipping hands fldl 
like gentle rain, and slowly the broad figure Ufts one arm above 
his head to bless them. 

‘Yes, it is the same man who fitced the crowds on Epsom 
Downs. It is the Aga Khan, overlord of the Ismailis whose 
“radiant ftce removes bad luck” according to the praises they are 
chanting. 

‘Silently he blesses them. Thai as suddenly as he came, he is 
gone. And behind him he leaves the multitude rejoicing; for have 
they not fulfilled the Ufe dream of every true IsmaiU? Have tlie)' 
not been privileged to set their humble eyes on the mighty Aga 
Khan, direct descendant of Allah’s greatest Prophet?’ 

This poetic and flowery appreciation of His Highness’s appear- 
ance outside his Bombay residence, Aga Hall, on this religious 
occasion lacks but one tiling: any reference to the collection of 
monies. 

At these IsmaiU celebrations there is the equivalent of the 
passing of the plate in Protestant places of worship. But on tliese 
alfresco occasions, whether it be a simple blessing or the more 
elaborate ‘naming’ ceremonies, monies arc collected in large 
white sheets, like very large bed sheets. 

When a fiithcr ivishes his son to be named, he holds his child 
on high and cxdaims: *0 Holy One, name this child !’ And the 
Aga Klian pointing his finger at the boy exclaims: ‘I name this 
child Ah’, or whatever name occurs to liim. Then the happy 
fiither drops his contribution into the widespread sheet. The 
same Oriental writer in less flowery language comments: ‘To 
put it in terms you of the Western hemisphere will understand, 
the Aga Khan is head of a vast co-operative company with 
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literally miUions of subscribers. . . . Under his inspired leader* 
ship die Ismaihs have prospered — the ‘dividends' shall we <^11 
them — ^have grown. . . . Cheques signed with illustrious names, 
grubby befingered bills upon obscure Iv/tias (moneylenders) of 
the Eastern bazaars, golden mohars, silver rupees, be-nickled 
four-anna {ueces, down to humble copper colour pics worth 
but the 12th part of a penny. 

‘Always that golden stream flows, never ceasing.' 

The Chief Collector of alt these vast sums is called a Mukhi. 
He sends all the monies to the vaults in Bombay. There are only 
two men in the world who know how much treasure there is 
in these vaults. One is the Head Mukhi, the other the Aga Khan. 
But it used to be said among European and Indian bankers in 
Bombay that there was more wealth in the Aga Khan's vaults 
than there was in the vaults of the Bank of England. 

To this steady stream of treasure, not only from India but from 
all parts where there are Isnuili communities, there must be 
added the extra sums that come to the cofl[crs when the Aga Khan 
goes on tour among these roramimitics, particularly in East and 
South Africa. It must be a great strain on him but he faces it 
imflinchingly. Not only does he have to attend official functions 
and banquets innumerable, but like a political candidate in 
Britain he has to go visiting every shop, cinema or business place 
of any kind owned by one of his followers. There he has to sit in 
the store surrounded by the nroprietor, lus wife and innumerable 
progeny and smilingly free a camera. He docs not always smile, 
as his photographs show, but he is very brave about it, and, of 
course, these visits do bring in a great deal of extra money. So the 
Aga Khan covers thousands of miles among his scattered parishes, 
by train and plane, accompanied by the Begum, who always 
wears Indian saris on these occasions. The three European wives 
of the Aga Khan have accompanied him on these frr-flung trips. 
The visits to Africa have been tremendously successful, from 
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every point oi view. Despite the diiBciiltiet the Indians are 
meeting with 6om the Government of South Afiica, they are 
proqiering exceedingly — and the vast majority of the prosperous 
tmes are followers, very tiuthfiil ti>]lowers of the Aga Khan. One 
of his followers, an exceedingly prosperous businessman m 
Pretoria, made a speech during His Highness’s visit to that dty in 
1946. He obtained applause and laughter when he said: *In the 
Bible there is a phrase: Through tribul^ons ye shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. In this country. Your Highness, we 
feel we are very near to it.’ The speaker, Mr. A. V. Keshayjee, 
is a descendant of the pioneer Ismaili who went from Indu to 
South Africa. Before going, his ancestor sought die advice of the 
Aga Khan; members of this fomUy became the Aga Khan’s 
Mukhis in South Africa, so everything worked out perfocdy. 
It is not possible to know how many hundreds of tliousands of 
pounds were collected during this, the Aga Khan’s most recent 
visit to his followers in the Union of South Africa, but one may 
be certain that the normal flow of money was considerably 
accelerated. But much is collected and much is spent for the 
benefit of His Highness’s followers wherever they may be. 
One may well take the Ismaih Community in South Aficica as a 
case for illustration. 

In February, 1937, there occurred a very unfortunate in- 
cident connected with one of the African visits of the Aga Khan. 
A twenty-two year old Indian merchant named Esmail Hasniani 
who was said to be very rich and who had played host to His 
Highness at Dar-es-Salaam was charged witii defrauding local 
banks of ^^50,000. More than ^200,000 was involved in vanous 
charges i^ainst the young man, who was denounced by a police 
informer and found hiding m a house. He was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

In Pretoria there is a magnificent Ismaih Mosque. Alongside on 
a piece of ground purchased by the Aga Khan out of the funds 
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provided by tlie Community is a children's dinic. bmaili 
children ate practically all inoculated, aj^ainst diphtheria and 
smallpox. A doctor and a dietician advise mothers as to the 
cate of and feeding of the children. There is a health library and a 
health publicity service. 

Then there is H.H. the Aga Khan’s Provincial Education 
Board, likewise the H.H. the Aga Khan’s School, Aga Khan Boy 
Scouts and Aga Khan Girl Guides. There is an Aga Khan Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, an H.H. the Aga Khan’s IsmaUia 
Provindal Council for South Africa, an H.H. the Aga Khan’s 
>^elfrre Soaety, an H.H. the Aga Khan’s Volunteer Corps, an 
H.H. the Aga Khan’s Ladies’ Volunteer Corps. If one regards 
these institutions and organisations in South Africa as being 
merely a ctoss-scction of what exists in Portuguese East Africa 
and m Kenya and Madagascar and Zanzibar, to say .nothing of 
vanous similar but perhaps less modem institutions in India, one 
begins to realise that the Aga Khaa is really the Dictator of a 
loosely knotted Welfare State, to the upkeep of winch members 
of this Wclfire State contribute vast sums of money. What may 
be considered curious, however, is that there is no obhgatKXi on 
the part of the Chief of this Welfare State to render any account 
to anybody of the sums he receives or disburses. One realises 
that the amounts spent must be vast and undoubtedly the capital 
expense must have uivolved millions of pounds, while the upkeep 
of all these institutions is no doubt very cosdy indeed, but there 
is little doubt that despite the bcavv outlay and current over* 
head charges, the receipts from the Aga Khan’s frithful followers 
are considerably more than sufficient to cover costs. 

It should also be noted that in every case it is the name of the 
Aga Khan himself and not that of the Ismaili Community that is 
attached as a disringuishir^ label to each organisation, as if to 
emphasise that it is he from whose bounty die benefits flow. 
Thfr is endrdy in accordance with his legal rights, rights won 
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after omtests in the Courts. The present Aga Khan’s grandftther 
fet^ht a case in 18641 known as the ‘Khoja Case*. The present 
Aga Khan fought as the chief defendant in 1908 in a suit brought 
by, among others, a cousin, the daughter of his murdered unde 
Janzishah against his mother Lady Ali Shah and himself The case 
which was heard in die Bombay High Court by Mr. Justice 
Russell lasted some weeks. The Judge gave a written judgement 
that took more than three houn to read. The Tims of India 
reporting this historic case said in part, on September 15th, 1908: 

‘In this very complicated and involved case die plaindfiSi’ in- 
sinuations, among odicrs, were allegations that the Aga Khan 
and liis mother, lady Ali Shah, had instigated the murders.* Mr. 
Justice Russell referred to the ftet that the Aga Khan was sincerely 
distressed by these murders and that no evidence was brought to 
controvert the fict. His Lordship opined that the suggestions 
and insinuadons made against the first Defendant (the Aga Khan) 
were absolutely felse and without a shadow of foundation and 
ought never to have been made. 

With regard to another murder, that of Hussain, his Lordship 
found that the charge was utterly unfounded. ‘As a matter of 
fact,* said the Judge, ‘the Aga Khan had provided for Cassam 
Shah, brother of the murdered man, and supphed him with funds 
to hold a coniniission m the Cadet Corps.’ 

Other charges against the Aga Klian on whidi the Judge 
found in his favour were that he and his mother had caused 
the Will of his grandfether the first Aga Khan to disappear, and 
that he had taken to his own use and to that of his immediate 
femily monies handed to him by his fellowers and intended to 
be used not for die benefit of the Aga Khan, but for the benefit 
of his followers. 

With regard to the Will, the Judge said: ‘Those defendants in 
thdr written statement say they have no knowledge of this allied 
Will. In the evidence, hovrever, the plaintiff denies that she was 
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told of the Will by the defendants, but they say they told her. 
Of course, if the Will existed, it would have disposed of the 
plaindfT s case, but not an atom of evidence is given as to the Will 
ever having existed.’ 

The Judge was equally in favour of the Aga Khan on the 
question of the monies. His Lordship said: ’I have no hesitation 
in finding, therefore, that (he offerings made by his followen to 
the Aga Khan for the time being were intended by them (his 
followers) to be for his own personal use and benefit and that 
those offerings are made to him from a feeling of deep veneration 
and reverence, the object of them being tliat while on the one 
hand he is to take them for himself they, on the other hand, arc 
to reap die benefit of them whether it be of a temporal or spiritual 
character. Looking at the evidence given before me, were I to 
hold otherwise I should be dealing a blow to the faith of this large 
community scittered over all parts of the East, die results of 
which would be incalculable; and tor which the evidence before 
me would not afford any justification whatever.’ 

The purpose of die principal plaintiff appeared to be, in part, 
to cUim that some of the monies paid to the Aga Khan sh«.>uld be 
diverted to her and other plaintiffs who were not receiving any 
such monies, .ind in support of her claim she cited the Koran 
which she claimed enjoins nayment offerings to members of the 
family, but the learned Judge said it w.is clear that tliis passage 
in the Koran refers to spoils taken in war and not to offerings such 
as those in question. 

The Judge called attention to die respect the Khojas in Court 
had shown towards the Aga Khan by standing up when His 
Highness came into Court. The Judge added that ‘one could not 
help being struck with the dranutic .ispcet of die situation when 
two followers of the Aga Khan ha \ -died on him at the Ritz 
Hotel, Paris, and had made him a gift of fifiy pounds in English 
sovereigns and French notes to the value of four pounds.’ 
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The Judge continued: ‘Outing ijie progress of this case I 
confess it struck nie as a strange tbix^ that there should be any 
antagonism between the Sunni (the sect opposed to the Ismailis) 
and the Aga Khan and his followers, for, in my opinion, by the 
conversimi of a large number of Hindu known as Khojas, there 
have been received into the Mohammedan &ith a large body of 
well-to-do, respectable and physically powerful members of the 
community who, had it not been for the conversion, must have 
remained followers of the Hindu religion which, of course, is 
absolutely diflerent from the Mohammedans’. The offerings to the 
Aga Khans or as one might more or less call them “Ismail’s 
pence’’ are in many respects similar to the well-known “Peter’s 
Pence’’ which have been oflfered to the Popes for so many years. 
And that the worship of, and the respert paid to Ali, the son-in- 
law of Mohammed (or as it might be called Ali-olatory) in the 
East seems to be analogous to the Mariolatory, or worship and 
respect paid to Mary, the mother of Christ, in the West.’ 

The Judge made some personal deductions in his judgement 
when referring to the Aga Khan’s evidence that his followers 
were enjoined to make offerings to him alone. He recalled the 
evidence given by three witnesses who belonged to what arc 
known as Guptts. ’They are imquestionably Shia Inumi Ismailis,’ 
said the Judge, ‘but diey certainly adhere to some of the Hindu 
practices; for instance, they bum their dead, and yet they are 
trae followers of the Aga Khan.* 

Mr. Justice Russell also made an oblique reference to a femiliar 
grievance of tlic and-Aga Khan people, shared with numerous 
anti-Moslems, namely that tlie Moslems seek to ‘prove’ that the 
Moslems try and ‘steal tlie thunder’ of the Hindus. He referred 
to what is known as the Dasavtas which seeks to convert Huidus 
to Moliammedanism by proving that the tmth incarnation of the 
Hindu god Vishnu was no other than Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet and the ancestor of the present Aga Khan. 
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The Judge recalled that the same process of evoludou can be 
raced in so many forms of religion and said serpent worship 
ould be traced down to the time when the serpent is said to have 
empted Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

‘Among the Hindus’, said the Judge, ‘there is a ceremony at 
vhich I myself was many years ago present, wherein the leaves 
)f the Nim-trcc were crushed into powder and handed round to 
he assembled community of &kirs who were bidden to eat the 
)ody of Shiva (a Hindu god), a ceremony which by the process 
>f evolution has resulted in what the Christian Church knows as 
ioly Communion.’ 

Although there have been a number of written attacks on the 
\ga Khan since Mr. Justice Russell handed down this historic 
udgement, allegations concerning the collection of and the 
pending of monies collected, the judgement of forty-fopr years 
go still provides die ultimate answer to all those criticisms. 
Juring the long Journeys taken, the thousands of miles covered 
nd the milUons visited, never is a dissentient voice heard. One of 
he few unpleasant incidents recorded occurred in Kenya in 1939 
vhere objections were raised by certain Europeans who rcterred 
o ‘a coloured man’, meaning His Highness die Aga Khan. As a 
xinsequence of this imfortunatc occurrence, a special house was 
)uilt to accommodate the Aga Khan whenever he should visit 
tenya. 

The Aga Khan’s duties are pardy rehgious and pardy worldly, 
dc divided the Khojas into separate districts for administrative 
lurposcs. In the Bombay district the chief Khoja officials are die 
Vlukhi and the Kanurias. These officials arc invariably members 
>f wealthy EtmiUes and are appointed tor life. The Mukhi and 
Canuiias deal with all disputes appertaining to social customs; 
vith such things the Aga ^an declines to have anything to do, 
3 ut in religious afiairs his word is supreme law from which there 
s no appeal. When in Bombay, the Aga Khan in theory can be 
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seen by any follower who asks for an audience. Wherever he is, 
in the East or in Europe, the Aga Khan holds a levee on the day 
of each full moon. Then any Khoja who is within traveling 
distance may attend and have an audience with the Aga Khan if 
he so wishes. 

A Mukhi must if summoned attend the home of any Khoja. In 
theory the Aga Khan will also visit the home of the humblest 
of his followers if the suppliant first .addresses himself to his 
Mukhi. 

The Mukhi must accompany tlie Aga Khan on such visits. 
No tribute must be paid direct to the Aga Khan but it must go to 
the Mukhi. Likewise, the Aga Khan never hands alms directly 
to a person or an institution but sends his gift to the Mukhi for 
distribution. 

In Kutch there is a dificrent system. There die Khojas were not 
pleased with the Mukhi dictatorship, as the Aga Klian found 
out for himself some fifteen years ago when he paid a personal 
visit. A compromise was readied. The Khojas of Kutdp elect 
their own Mukhi and Kumanas, and if dicy have rc.ison to believe 
tliat their judgements arc unreasonable, then they can make 
direct appeal to the Aga Khan. 

In districts where the communities are snuU, unpaid ministers 
arc appointed by the Aga Kluu. 

Where the Kliojas .ire not business men but tenant farmers, the 
Aga Khan has devised yet another form of govcmnicnt by remote 
control. Here there arc sub-divisions, some religious, some 
financial only. The collection of funds is looked after by a 
Kuniaria who holds the post for fife. When possible, die Aga 
Khan likes to have a State Treasurer hold this post for him. The 
supcr-Kuniaria apjioints a number of agents, like sub-postmasters, 
to collect the obolcs of the fiiithfuL The collections are sent 
montlily to Bombay. 

For religious affairs the Aga Khan appoints an arbitrator or 
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re&ree who has perhaps half a dozen assistants scattered over the 
countryside. In theory appeals may go to the Aga Khan. 

In Sind there is yet another system. The city of Karachi is an 
ad minis trative centre on its own, and so is the Province of Sind. 
In Sind the Aga Khan’s local representatives have no authority 
wliatsoever in religious matters: these diings are dealt with by 
ministers elected by the community and in direct association 
with the Aga Khan. 

In Poona, Kashmir and Southern India generally the Aga 
Khan’s spiritual and financial authority runs on lines similar to 
those followed in Sind. In Burma the arrangements dif&r but 
htde. hi Zanzibar the Kliojas hold annual elections for office, but 
in most other parts of Africa die Khojas choose their officers 
annually, without election. Mozambique is the Afirican dealing 
station for collected funds wliich are then transferred to Bombay. 

Contributors to the coders of die Aga Khan dare not ^ with 
their contributions. If their religious fervour weakened, His High- 
ness may use his much dreaded power of excommunication. This 
power is more far-reacliing than the similar power exercised by 
His Holiness the Pope. A Papal decree of excommunication is 
spiritual only. An Aga Kliaii decree of excommunication is both 
spiritual and temporal. If an Ismaili is excommunicated he be- 
comes automatically the equivalent of an untouchable. The whole 
local community boycotts him. He cannot obtain food or work 
or take any part whatsoever m communal life. He would be left 
to die alone. 

The excommunicated one, however, lias the right to appeal 
to his minister. If the appeal is upheld, the edict is quashed. If the 
appeal is refused, the plaintifif has the right to make a supreme 
appeal to the Aga Khan himself, but it is many years since such 
an appeal has reached him. 

Penances arc imposed on a person who wishes to buy his way 
out of excommunication, but they are very expensive, so much 
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so that penance is more easily avoided by keepii^ up the flow 
of tribute. 

The more spectacular donations to the Aga Khan have been 
on the occasions of his Golden and Diamond Jubilees when he 
was weighed against gifts of bar gold and rough and polished 
diamonds. 

The Aga Khan celebrated his Golden Jubilee on January 19th, 
1936, and was weighed against gold in Bombay. There were 
30,000 people to watch the ceremony at Hasnabad where the 
police could not control the crowds, so many were tr.unpled 
down and injured. The Aga Khan arrived wcanng purple robes 
and a green turban. The then Begum, his first French wife, wore 
a green sari. His Highness sat on a dais with his mother. Lady Ah 
Shah, on his tight and the Begum on his left. The ceremony 
began with the Vice-President of the Golden Jubilee Committee 
askmg permission to we^h His Highness in gold and diat he 
would ‘accept the gold, so weighed as a humble token of our love, 
devotion and gratitude to Your Highness for all the unbounded 
bounty and benefits that Your Highness’s followers have derived 
during Your Highness’s Imamat for the last 50 years’. His 
Highness then rose from his throne embroidered in real gold, 
stepped on to the scales painted gold colour, and sat on cushions 
of rich materials. Bars of bulUon were then placed on the other 
side of the scales. The sum of ^25,760 was realised. 

When the Aga Khan returned to his throne, a cable firom 
King George V’s secretary was read aloud. It said: ‘Before his 
illness, the King informed me of his intention to send His 
Majesty’s warmest congratulations on your Golden Jubilee and 
every good wish for the future.’ 

The Aga Khan had aheady ordered prayers for the King’s 
recovery. Tlie day following the weighing ceremony His 
Majesty died. The Aga Khan cancelled all festivities and ordered 
mourning among his followers. 
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The following year, 1937, the Aga Khan went to Nairobi, 
where he was again weighed against gold. 

In August, 1945, die Aga Khan celebrated his £>iamond 
Jubilee, sixty years as the Imam of the Ismailis. In March of the 
following year he was weighed against diamonds in the Bra- 
bourne Stadium in Bombay and in the presence of 100,000 
people. 

This time he was accompanied by another Begum, his second 
French wife whom he had married in 1944. She wore a sari 
studded with 1,500 diamonds, worth X)45,ooo. Both her step- 
sons were present; Ali Khan had down from Europe, and his 
hidf-brother, Sadruddin, had accompanied his fadier and step- 
mother. 

The Aga Khan in Eastern robes sat on cushioned scales while 
on the other side of the scales were diamonds in bullet proof 
transparent containers. On this occasion His Highness tipped the 
scales at a htde over seventeen stone. 

No official estimate of die value of the diamonds was disclosed, 
but it was said that it took ^^640, 000 worth of industrial diamonds 
and brilliants to tip the scales. His followers, by custom, were 
required to place the equivalent sum in their Imam’s exchequer. 

The following year the Aga Khan went to East Africa, to 
Dar-cs-Salaam, to be once more weighed against diamonds. 
On this occasion the festivities went on for ten days. Once again 
His Highness was accompanied by the Begum on whom he had 
conferred die name of Mata Salamat, and his two sons. In a 
speech to 70,000 at the weighing ceremony His Highness said: 
‘As every one is well aware, die value of these diamonds has been 
luiconditionally presented to me on this occasion. 1 do not wish 
to take this amount for myself but to use it for any object that I 
think is best for my spiritual children. After long reflection, I 
have come to the conclusion that the very best use that I can 
make of it is th.it after the expenses of dicse celebrations have 
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been paid for, then the whole of the residue must be given as an 
absolute gift to the Diamond Jubilee Investment Trust. But this 
is not an ordinary investment trust such as you find in the City 
of London. While a considerable part of its capital must be used 
for investment in die ordinary sense of the term, a greater part 
goes to the building up of a totally new financial outlook among 
the Ismailis. Co-operative Societies, Corporations, and, I hope 
and believe very soon. Building Societies, too, will draw from 
the investment Trust smns equal to their capital but at a level rate 
of diree per cent and they are not allowed to diarge more than 
six per cent under any conditions fi-om their borrowers.’ 

This nicely adjusted philosophy hovering between religion 
and high finance gives die correct impression of flis Highness’s 
attitude towards the milUons of pounds in tribute his followers 
in Asia and Africa pay him, but before closing the chapter of 
wealth that flows to him flrom the East and turning to His 
Highness’s wealth from die West, it is necessary to remember 
the Aga Khan’s training in finance by that very shrewd financier, 
his own mother. Lady Ali Shah. She, it will be recalled, handed 
her son his patrimony which she had increased four-fold, but 
doubters of the family wealth of the Aga Khan sometimes say, 
if the Aga Khan’s grandfiidicr was so rich, why did he accept a 
Government pension of £, 6 o per month? The correct answer 
was given by Sir (Charles N.apicr in 1845, an answer this 
biographer lias already quoted. There is little doubt that Aga 
Khan I could have, if he would, lived on the pension granted him 
by the British Government, but that question does not aflect 
one whit die fortune he brought with him fiom Persia to India, 
and which formed the foundation of the gigantic fortiuie that 
accrued to his grandson, the present Aga Khan, who has added 
to it both by tribute from his followers and also by his own per- 
sonal financial genius used in the West. 

One of the Aga Khan's admirers. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, says 
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that His Highness has financial interests in at least one hundred 
business concerns. It has been stated that the Aga Khan was at 
one time a sleeping partner in a well-known firm of New York 
Stodc Exchange brokers and diat he suffered severe financial 
reverses in the American financial blizzard of October, 1939. 
This story may be ben trovato, but examination of the share- 
holders’ names in sucli well-known concerns as the Tote Investors 
Company Limited show that the Aga Klian was one of the 
original stock holders. 

Watching the Aga Khan deaUng with his morning mail is a 
rewarding experience. His personal secretary. Miss Blain, is a 
beautiful Englishwoman who ocaipicd her postfor seventeen years. 
She graduated from a Kensington secretarial college. Miss Blain 
comes from a fennly living in the raang centre of Newbury, 
Berks. Her knowledge of racing is probably on a par with that 
of her former employer. Also, she has a remarkably good memory. 
The Aga Khan would say to her: ‘I’m giving a dinner party 
next week and I want you to invite. . . .’ He then rattled off 
maybe a dozen names. She never asked him to repeat them and 
she never forgot a name. 

Most of the Aga Khan’s letters arc written in longhand; His 
own handwriting consists of very small characters and he signs 
his name in one word, thus: AgaKhan. 

His Highness receives an average of one hmidred begging 
letters a day. All letters are dealt widi. It is an axiom of liis that 
none of his followers is allowed to be hungry, but it is very 
difficult for anyone to get the better of him in a financial piece 
of business, big or small. 

Often a considerable part of the morning nuil is concerned 
with letters from dealers. He will dictate a letter thus: ‘Write and 
tell Blank that I won’t pay him a penny more dian 3(^350 for that 
three-cornered Cape of Good Hope stamp.* Then he will 
jump up and examine a Russian brass ikon someone has sent him 
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on approval and he will dictate a letter making an oflfer for, or 
rgecting, it in toto. Then he will be off again, dictating a letter 
about some thousands of tons of grain to be sent to a district in 
India threatened by famine. Then a letter to the manager of his 
stud in Ireland. The routine is the same whether he is in his 
Paris house in Auteuil, at the London Ritz or in his Riviera 
villa. 

Some years ago two British journalists had the idea of founding 
a chain of English language newspapers in India where one of 
them liad edited two such newspapers. The project was to have 
been financed by some of die Princes of India. The scheme was 
put licfore the Agn Klian, who has a liking for embellishing his 
conversation with proverbs. On this occasion he said, after 
listening to the proposition : ‘Some Princes and dicir money are 
soon parted.’ 

The Aga Khan found no merit in the enterprise. Neither did 
die temporal Princes when they learned of the decision of the 
Aga Khan. 

His Highness frequently receives letters from inventors, 
financiers and confidence tricksters, all promising him rich 
reward if only he will receive them in audience and listai to their 
schemes. He has also been the target of blackmailuig publica- 
tions, which make requests for financial backing in return for 
undertakings not to publish articles of winch they sometimes send 
him specimens. His rule with regard to threatened blackmail is 
to ignore it completely. 

Those who would obtain financial support for their projects 
from the Aga Khan must obtain his interest within the first five 
minutes. His procedure with visitors who come to try and 
interest him in their schemes never varies. He begins with a ftw 
polite remarks, then he invites the visitor to explain the reason 
of his call. Once the visitor starts talking, the Aga Khan never 
interrupts him until he has made up his mind. Then, if he has 
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made up his mind against the project, he interrupts with a suave 
remark reminding of another and somcwliat urgent appointment. 

If the caller is insistent, the Aga Khan always rises and walks 
to a window, turning liis hack on the visitor, wliilc he looks at 
the view in a seemingly dreamy manner. Then suddenly he will 
turn with a devastating remark or a quoted proverb. 

Visitors who bring photographs, cliarts or graphs arc received 
very frigidly, but a man who docs succeed in interesting him wiU 
find himself deeply cross-examined witli rapid fire questioning in 
a manner very reminbeent of Lord Beaverbrook. Tlic businesses 
in which the Aga Khan lias great financial holdings that return 
rich dividends include the nicing business which is reviewed 
elsewhere, but whatever tlic business is, there is no doubt that 
His Highness obtains considerable fun from it, as well as money. 
So long as his investments pay dividends, the Aga Khan never 
interferes with the management, but if tlie businesses do not 
show signs of success, then His Higlmcss pounces, but usually his 
flair causes the m.magcmcnt to aver eventually that the Aga 
Khan, by using his gift for finance coupled with the result of 
pcrson.ll study of tlic problem, manages to help steer the business 
concern on an even keel. 

In the summer of 1951 a London evening newspaper found 
occasion to remark that the Aga Khan is not so rich as people 
imagine him to be. 

Of course, that all depends on how rich they imagine him 
to be. 



CHAFTfiR XI 


SPORTING LIFE 

‘tt was about 1920,’ said Sir Frank Brown, ‘that His 
J. Highness said to me: “I have a considerable amount of money 
in Europe. I am of the opinion that if I invested it in racehorses 
I could make a great deal more.” ’ 

This remark did not indicate that the Aga Khan was suddenly 
converted to horse-racing, because since many years he had been 
racing in India. Indeed, a love of horses and an acquaintance with 
Indian racecourses had been his since his earliest years, a love first 
planted by his grandfather and later fostered by those two sports- 
loving Governors in India, Lord Harris and Lord Northcotc. Inci- 
dentally, it was the latter who first interested the Aga Klian in golf. 

In earlier days the Aga Khan was determined to win die 
Viceroy’s Cup and for this purpose he purcliased through the 
good offices of Lord ‘Bill’ Beresford an American-bred hftrsc 
named Keenan. Keenan proved an utter failure in India where no 
doubt the climate did not suit him. 

The Aga Khan purchased tveo other horses. Beadsman was one, 
Ayrsdalc die other, a descendant of the fiimous Ayrshire who 
won die Epsom Derby in 1888. Beadsman won races in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Poona, but His Highness’s racing career in India 
was neither spectacular nor partiaiiarly successful. 

When His Highness decided to ‘invade’ the Anglo-Froich 
Turf it must have been only after giving the matter considerable 
thought and study, but die decision once made, he went into the 
matter as he enters all business matters of which he approves, 
wholeheartedly. Money does not matter at all. He invests and 
expects a good return ftom his investments. About two years ago 
the value of His Highness’s Irish stud was estimated at ^4 million. 
This stud has somewhat of a romantic history. 
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Long years ago the Khan went to Tully, in Ireland, where 
the late Colonel Hall Walker who became Lord Wavertree had 
a &mous stud. The Aga Khan took the deepest interest in it, 
asked many questions about it and no doubt made a mental 
reservation concerning the advisability of possessing an Irish 
stud for himself. When the time came, His Highness purchased 
a stud at Sheshooii on the borders of the Curragh in Co. Kildare. 
Later he founded another stud at Gillstown, while retaining 
,Sheshoou. He took his son Ali Khan iuto partnership in the second 
stud. Oncoftlie AgaKhan’s racing peculiarities is tlut he has brood 
mares only at his studs, both in Ireland and at a smaller one he owns 
in Normandy where his Derby winner Mahmoud was bred. It is 
usual fer stud owners to have both brood mares and stallions. 
His fillies he purchased in the open market, regardless of expense. 

In 1926 the Director of the National Stud which acquired 
Tully on the dcadi of Lord Wavertree put through a big deal 
with die Aga Khan. It sold liim two yearlings for j(^ 20 ,ooo. One 
of them was Feridoon which for the purpose of die sale was 
valued at X)t 7,850. At that time it was the higliest price ever 
paid for a yearling. But leridoon turned out a complete loss. He 
was eventually sold in France for ^(^13. 

He bought Saleve and Nushirairan for 11,500 guineas. He 
sold dicm for 85 guineas. Amilcar cost liim more than j^^iOjOOO, 
and Aftab £14,000. Neidicr of diem ever won a race. He bid 
£100,000 for Sir John Rutherford’s Solario. The bid was 
refused but die ‘lucky’ Aga Khan joined a syndicate which 
secured Solario for £70,000. 

He is said to have spent an average of nearly £1,000 a week 
buying bloodstock, although in one week he once spent £23,000 
and at one time his purcliascs had cost £750,000 without bringing 
back a penny, but in one year he won twenty-eight races and 
£57.778 in stake money. In the first fifteen years he was racing 
he cleared about £300,000. 
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Success came to die stud comparatively early, for by the end 
of 1924 the Aga Khan had already won two Classics and had been 
placed in three odiers. Moreover, the fillies he had purchased 
included those fabulous marcs Cos, Mumptaz Mahal and 
Teresina. 

The buying of these marcs exlubitcd the Aga Khan’s out- 
standing shrewdness and acumen on the Turf and showed that in 
racing, as in other ways, his dicta: ‘There is no sudi thing as 
Luck’ may well be true. 

His Highness paid 5,000 guineas for Cos as a filly; she won him 
j(^ 9,604 in stake money alone. He paid 9,000 guineas for Mumptaz 
Mahal at the sales but he recouped himself X^ 3>933 stake 
money. So with many of his other horses. Diophon wAt hun 
the Two Thousand (luineas. He paid 4,000 guineas for Diophon 
as a yearling, but it won him ^23,1 50. 

He won the St. Lcger with Salmon Trout which had cost him 
3,500 guineas. ;Ci 3,830 came back to him in stake money. Those 
are but examples of the money he has made by careful bu^ng, 
although they are by no means unique cases. Always he bean m 
mind that expense is no object. A return of /^6o.si 7 for an initial 
outlay of /[30,450 is good busine* as much 111 tlic racing Jis in 
any other industry. 

hi 1936 the Aga Khan sold his 1930 Derby wumcr, Blenheim. 
The horse was sent to the United States and tlic price paid was 
;(j45,ooo. Tai years later His Highness sold another of his Derby 
winners, Bahrain, also to die United States. This time the price 
paid was /]40,ooo. '1 he sale tif Bahrain was quickly followed by 
the sale of the Aga Khan’s third Derby winner. Mahmoud. 
This horse fetched only /]20,ooo, half the price of Bahram, 
but the American piirclmcrs of bodi considered Mahmoud 
a better purchase than Bahram, in fact they said the horse was 
‘dirt cheap at the price’, but the Aga Khan is not a man to ‘sell 
and repent’. 
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Some owners retain large strings of horses in their trainers’ 
stables; not so the Aga Khan. These days a racehorse costs 
approximately ^8 per week per head to train. The Aga Khan 
and his partner-son ‘thin out’ dicir horses. Although His Highness 
was very keen that British racing should not be cancelled during 
the last War, he nevertheless reduced his commitments very 
considerably. Yet, shrewd judge that he is, he purchased a half- 
share in the French-owned Mv Love from the late M. Voltcrra, 
■wery shordy before the Derby of 1948. The horse won in the 
Aga Khan’s famous green and chocolate colours. 

But the diinning out process continued. Sixteen yearlings were 
sent from the stud in Ireland to the December Newmarket Sales 
in These and similar sales are not a matter of money. The 
JaCffics sold as yearlings are those the Aga Khan does not believe 
will reach the high standard he has set himself. 

The Aga Khan, however, is too good a sportsman to claim 
all the credit for his success on die Anglo-French Turf. When he 
first began buying yearlings in England he sought and obtained 
the services of diat famous racing personality, the late Hon. 
George Lambton. Colonel Hall Walker was another w'ho guided 
and advised him and to whom His Highness paid generous tribute 
in a letter to the Racing Correspondent of die Daily Telegraph. 

His Higluiess wrote on that occasion that he would probably 
never have been known as an owner west of Suez had not Lord 
Wavertrcc (the former Col. Hall Walker) urged him to take up 
racing in England. ‘He undoubtedly gave me much good advice,’ 
the Aga Khan "wrote, ‘and up to the last I never took an important 
decision without asking his opinion. He always told me that had 
the money I invested in horses been spent according to his "views, 
there would have been no limit to the successes 1 would have had. 
Looking back, 1 see it would have been true in praedee year by 
year.’ 

In view of the outstanding successes the Aga Khan won in 
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the English Classics between the moment of his dibut in 1924 and 
1948, his ‘confession’ is curious, as the record below shows. The 
names of His Highness’s ‘winners* only are given; horses which 
were placed second or third arc ignored. 

2,000 Quincas St. Leger 

Diophon (11-2) Salmon Trout (6-r) 

The Derby 

Blenheim (18-1) 

The Oaks St. Lcgcr 

Udaipur (lo-i) Firdaussi (20-1) 

2,000 Guineas Derby St. Lcgcr 

Bahram (7-2) Bahram (5-4) Bahram (4-11) 

The Derby 

Mahmoud {100-8) 

St. Leger (run at Newmarket) 

Tehran (9-2) 

The Derby Tlic Oaks 

My Love (100-9) Musaka (7-1) 

(half shared with M. Voltcrra). 

The Derby 
Tulyar (11-2) 

That is a record of two Two Thousand Gumcas, five Derbys, 
two Oaks and three St. Legers in twenty-four years (mdudmg the 
War years) during which period he topped die list of winning 
owners ten times. In the 1932 St. Leger the Aga Khan’s horses 
were first, second, fourth and fifth. Apart firom these successes 
in the Classics, most of his wins ‘landed at long odds’ as the 
racing touts say; His Highness won many outstanding handicap 
races, such as the Ascot Gold Cup, the Churchill Stakes and the 
Cesarewitch, won by Charlie’s Mount at odds of loo-i, as well 
as the Prix d’Arc dc Triomphe, the richest endowed race in the 
world, and run over the course at Longchamps, Paris. Many 
successes have come to the Aga Khan in France where he also 
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trains, notably at Deauville. In &ct, one hardly dares to think 
what success would have come to His I iighness if, as he said, he 
had followed without question the advice of Lord Wavertree. 

Lord Wavertree himself was one of the outstanding charaaers 
of tlie English Turf. He was both forthright and a little odd in 
his opinions. In radug circles he was sometimes known as 
‘Whimsical Walker*. It was perhaps for these reasons, and 
despite his prominence in radug, that the Jockey Club did not 
•miake him a Member midl he was sixty-dght. 

The Aga Khan is an Honorary Member of the Jockey Club, 
which august body, it is said, docs not always approve of His 
Highness’s very personal and independent views on radng, such 
as thp^'entry of several horses in a race when the horses arc not 
trained by the same trainer. Possibly the Aga Khan finds 
the views of the Jockey Club somewhat dated, but he continues 
to run his horses as he thinks fit and in ways, of course, to which 
he has a perfect right. 

In point of fiict, the Aga Khan is very jealous of his high 
reputation as an owner. In 1924, the first year of his success on 
die English Turf, he sued a very prominent Enghsh newspaper 
for libel, an action that concerned a comment on liis alleged 
methods of running his horses. The action was setded out of 
Court. He is very strict about his horses and the methods of 
running them. Some years ago at Longchamps he and 1 were 
watching a race in which he had a horse running. His horse was 
second, beaten at die winning post. He said to me: ‘1 think that 
hone was “pulled”.’ If the owner was correct, the jockey must 
have been a great artist. 

The strictness of the Aga Khan is perhaps tempered by his 
unfiuling optimism concerning his horses and liis real distress 
if one of the horses he has ‘tipped’ fails to succeed. I went racing 
widi him another aftemnon at Longchamps where he had a 
horse numing in one of the races. I asked him what he thought 
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of its chances and he said he thought it would win. I bad a small 
bet on his horse. It lost. 

After die race His Highness asked if I had backed the horse and 
I said I had. Had 1 lost much? he inquired. I said no, 1 liad not. 
We then walked about the paddock watching the horses being 
saddled for die next race. 

Since about fifty years, bookmaking in France has been pro- 
hibited, but nevertheless there are a number of clandestme 
'books* and also some on the racccoune with whom some owners^ 
sometimes bet. The Aga Khan went up to one of these men in 
the paddock and said: ‘Put me 26,000 francs on Jefierson Colin's 
horse for a place.’ He then went to the Owners’ Stand to watch 
the race while I remained by the rails. Cohn’s horse was s.’cond. 

‘Did you back it?’ asked His Highness. I said I did. ‘I hoped ytii\ 
would,’ he said, ‘that’s why 1 spoke loudly, hoping you would 
hear, but after giving you one loser, I did not want to give you 
another.’ 

His Highness attended the Annual Derby Lunch at die Ldndon 
Press Club in 1951. When he spoke he said he thought that his 
horse Praise du Bois ‘.stood a good chance’. When leavuig the 
Club and taking his lut and coat from the cloakroom .attendant, 
His Higlincss s.aid: ‘I told them in there that I [hought my horse 
would win, but I am certain he will win.’ 

Praise du Bois was left at the starting gate. 

The Aga Khan likes those Press Club Derby Lunches and 
always attends them when he has a horse rumiing in tlie £psom 
Classic. A few years ago he was received on arrival by the then 
Chairman, Mr. Horace Sanders, whose size approaclies that of 
His Highness. ‘Please precede me,’ requested the Aga Khan. ‘I 
don’t know how far I should precede Your Highness,’ replied 
Mr. Sanders. ‘Well,’ said the Aga Khan, glancing at Mr. Sanders, 
‘it is evident that we cannot proceed side by side.’ 

So long as a trainer is successful with his horses, tlie Aga Khan 
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does not trouble him over-much, but a trainer is rather in die 
position of the manager of a business in which the Aga Khan 
has invested money; if die dividends are passed, if the 
target of racing success is not reached, there is liabb to be 
a change. 

The first horses the Aga Khan purchased were Sent to What- 
combe to be trained by R. C. Dawson, who had charge of 
Blenheim, the Derby winner purchased firom Lord Camavon. 
Seven years later Frank Butters took over the Aga Khan’s horses. 
He had them until he retired. Then His Highness’s horses went to 
Marcus Marsh, while some of them are now with the former 
jockey turned trainer, Harry Wragg. 

In France the Aga Khan also made changes. His horses are 
now with the Chantilly trainer, Richard Carver, who trained 
My Love. 

The question is often asked, whether the Aga Khan bets. Some 
of his admirers affirm that he does not, ever, but it is what the 
Racing Correspondent of The Times calls a ‘Confident Selection’ 
to assert that he does. Like the humblest punter, he backs horses 
when he &ncies their chances, but he likes to obtaui the best odds. 
In view of his vast wealth one cannot say that he is a heavy 
gambler. A matter of perhaps j[, 2 <yo would represent a maximum. 
It is worthy of note that if anyone had placed a jQzoo bet on 
every one of the Aga Khan’s winners of the English Classic 
races, he would have had a profit of more dian J[^ 2 Xi,ooo, while a 
hke amount on his Cesarewitch winner would l^ve brought in 
jOaoo,ooo. Yet at the end of the 1951 Flat Racing Season, a 
London wnter on horse-racing commented that on account of the 
increased cost of keepmg racehorses, the Aga Khan was one of 
the very few owners who could afibrd to race horses without 
betting, but whatever bettmg means to His Highness — and one 
suspects that, because he is human, he likes to win — ^bettii^ in 
terms of money means very litde. Yet there is not the sl^htest 
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doubt that he likes to obtain the best possible odds. This quite 
reasonable desire once nearly cost his biographer a considerable 
sum of money. 

Again the setting was Longchamps racecourse, a very sunny 
and lovely Sunday afternoon in June. The enclosure was very 
crowded. I casually met the Aga Khan and we stopped to chat 
for a few minutes. Suddenly he thrust a number of banknotes 
into my hands. *I have a horse in the next race,’ he said, 1 think 
the odds on the pelouse will be better than they will be here. Do 
me a &vour, back my horse for me over there.’ 

1 stuffed the notes into my pocket, fifteen one thousand franc 
notes, a htde more than ^loo in those pre-War days, and began 
to press my way towards a gate from whaice one was allowed 
to cross the course to enter the pelouse. The crush was intense. I 
was gradually making progress when I met an American friend I 
had not seen in a long time. Momentarily I forgot my errand as 
we began to talk, but I was reminded quickly enough by the 
tolling of the saddling bell. 1 cut short our conversation, sefred my 
friend by the arm and begged him to help me fight my way to a 
betting booth on the pelouse. Nobly he came to my assistance. 
We ran across the course and then began something like a firee for 
all Rugby scrum. There was no time to look around to find a 
booth that had the shortest queue; to my jaundiced eyes, they all 
seemed to have the largest attendance ever known. Now there 
could be no more edging or pushing. All one could do was to 
wait impatiently in line, a line that seemed to move with the 
feet of a tortoise. Then my turn came. It was happily a 500 fimic 
ticket booth. *Le 8, trentefois gagnant’ I managed to say, and as the 
attendant turned and began to tear off thirty tickets, an electric 
bell trilled like an impatient telephone signal, and there was the 
sound of crashing metal as they slammed down the iron port- 
cullis that enclose thcguichets while a race is being run. 

I was the last person to ’get the money on’. 
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The Aga Khan’s horse won at odds of 4-1, paying a few firancs 
more in the pelouse than it did in the pesage. 

It is said that the Aga Khan is much influenced in horse breeding 
by the theories of the late Colonel VuUier. This may wdl be, 
but it is very posable that the knowledge of Miss Blain, his 
secretary, weighed more with him than any other outside in- 
fluence, apart from that of his son, the Ali Khan, but his son’s 
opinions and their possible weight are more oftoi than not a 
matter of the personal relations of hither and son when the 
opinions are given. But despite die clouds that sometimes over- 
shadow relations, the Aga Khan never &ils to admire his elder 
son’s judgement of horseflesh. Remembering how this affection 
for horses came to him himself from his semi-blind grandfrther, 
Hussein Ali, it must be a great source of pleasure to him to see it 
handed on to the fourth generation. Yet, popular owner as the 
Aga Klian is on the English Turf, it is very possible that the real 
reason for his attachment to horsc-radng in England has never 
been made known. 

The aedaim of the crowds whoi one of his horses flashes first 
past the post no doubt sounds musically to his cars, that is but 
natural. It must be pleasant indeed to know that a yearling one 
has bred oneself won the Derby, but in die days when the art of 
graceful living was still paramount in Britain, an art that began 
to wane in 1914 and was finally extinguished in 1939, to be a 
prominent racehorse owner in Britain gave a cachet such as was 
to be found nowhere ebe. 

The Aga Khan began his sporting life in England under the 
aegis of Edward VII, whose horse Jeddah, it will be remembered, 
His Hi ghness saw win the Epsom Derby. Yet it was not until a 
dozen years af^ King Edward died that the Aga Khan launched 
himself into the uncertain sea of horse^radng, but the fiiends of 
the late King were his fiiends: the Marquis de Soveral, sometime 
Portu g ue se Ambassado r to London, Lord Lonsdale, the fiunous 
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‘Ydlow Earl’, without whose presence no Eishionable race 
meeting was complete. They and their like were ever ready to 
give the wealthy Eastern potentate a helping hand if he so needed. 
Quiddy the patina of those pleasure-loving 1920s covered the 
jovial Aga Khan, as it covered with glossy paint such legendary 
figures as Gordon Selfiidge, who gave such wonderful parties on 
the upper floors of his Oxford Street establishment. The Aga 
Khan was as at home in such circles as he veas everywhere else. 

To this super-Bohemia came those Pepys of the New Age, the 
Marquis of Don^al and the late Lord Casderosse, and the name 
of the Aga Khan figured fiequendy in dieir journalistic columns. 
The bright shiny personalities of jockeys in fashion, cabaret stars 
and popular cartoonists were to be seen mingling with Members 
of Parliament, impresarios, dancing authors and newspaper 
proprietors. Passing through the throng was that smiling man die 
Aga Khan. 

Stories about him, beu trovato no doubt, found their way into 
the gossip columns of the newspapers. They were all^ood- 
humoured and all followed more or less the same pattern. It was 
a sort of Aga Khania. ‘Have you heard the latest about the Aga 
Khan?’ people asked one another. ‘It seems that an American, 
Mrs. Malapropos, returned from a trip to India and said what 
impressed her most was a glimpse of the Aga Khan by moonlight.’ 

Perhaps she was the same lady who, on being introduced to the 
Aga Khan, said: ‘I know your brother, Otto, back in New York.’ 

But there was still what was left of the Edwardian ‘racing set’ 
socially intact. The Aga Khan, happy man, had a foot in each 
camp. 

His name appeared, say, staying with a house party at Mrs. 
Ludwig Neumann’s place at Newmarket. In the early momii^, a 
cap on his head, a heavy fur coat and white flannel trousers, he 
could be seen in the morning mist on the Heath, watching a 
string of horses at their work. 
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Royal Ascot, and once again he would be there; a fiumshed 
house rented €oi the meeting. Doncaster, a gay house party at die 
Abbey, and the Aga Khan among those present. 

Never before had an Indian Pnnee been so mtimately received 
m Bntish Society. 

The Ritz was always his London hcadquortets. lake mortals, 
this man, who is a god to millions of his followers, has been 
troubled by Income Tax problems, and sometimes he consulted 
Sir Frank Brown as to the length of time he could stay m Bntam 
without bcconuug liable to Bntish Income Tax. But one may 
reasonably surmise diat such problems never caused him sleep- 
less nights, neither did they ever deter him from figurmg 
prommcntly m a world of pleasure, both exclusive and not so 
exclusive, as was to be found m Biiiaui until an iron curtam 
nurked Austenty finallv dcscciitlcd. 

But .ilthough Lngland was the setting of the mam scenes m 
I Its Highness’s sporting hfc, the scene was not Lnglish exclusively. 
He was able to absent himself when the occasion demanded. He 
went to Japan and visited the bmperor m Tokio, studied the 
Japanese scene and i cached the conclusion that one day Japan 
would chsturb die world’s peace The Aga Khan’s sportmg 
adventure, as has been shown, also took him into France, where 
he raced most successful!) m ’’ins and Deauville. But there is no 
doubt that the cradle of horsc-iacing was the place where he most 
savoured success. 

Smee the 1939-45 War, the raang accesses of His Highness’s 
colours have been fewer. Peihaps feilrng health and advancmg 
yeais hav^c had somcdimg to do with the felling away, but no 
doubt His Higlmess would not countenance tlie lacmg man’s 
dicta: ‘It’s all foe luck of the game.’ As has been said, he does not 
believe m Luck. Man can and must command success, m racing as 
m everything else; besides, racmg can be made mto a very 
ptofitablc busmess. 
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Nevettheiess, in February, 1952, the Aga Khan had a letter 
published in the London Sporting Life wherein he made known his 
intention to reduce the number of his tacehones actually in 
training in England, and at the same time to increase the size 
of his racing stable in France. 

His Highness expressed his intention of keeping between 
thirty and forty horses at Newmarket, while increasing the 
French string to approximately the same si^e as his British string. 
The horses trained in France, he said, would take part in British 
racing. Whether this measure was intended to mark displeasure 
is not known. 



CHAPTER Xn 


AGA KHAN: INTERNATIONALIST 

T he AGA KHAN once in pcint referred to himself as an In- 
ternationalist, but it is extremely probable that few who read 
his magazine article appreciated die term His Highness applied 
to himself. To many, to die majority, the word Intemadonalist 
given to the Aga Khan would seem to denote a man of un- 
doubted wealth and leisure, who was equally at home at Deau- 
ville as in Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains or m Bombay. In truth, so 
it was, Just as the gossip writers in English and French perceived, 
but yet this in itself did not explain the imier meaning of His 
Highness’s pronouncement. When he claimed to be an Inter- 
nationalist he was proclaiming both his belief in, and hit personal 
ability to deal with, world problems from an international, in- 
stead of a national, angle. 

It has been seen how over the years the Aga Khan was able to 
perform useful actions for Great Britain, actions that because of 
their very nature had to be performed under cover and in secret, 
and therefore were unknosvn to a public that for a quarter of a 
century had had its eyes focused on the Aga Khan’s more colour- 
ful exploits on the racecoui'es of England and France, with 
occasional glimpses of liim in some gay Continental Casino. Yet 
there was still another facet of his strange and varied life, the one 
that showed him at such International meeting places as the 
League of Nations Council chamber in Geneva, were it for 
one of the routine meetings of the Assembly, or during the 
sessions of the iU-frted World Conference on Disarmament 
where he headed the All India Delegation. 

For many years the Aga Khan had shown considerable interest 
in and no litde knowledge of the subject, and it has already been 
told that a speech His Highness made in London at a dinner 
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of the Navy League, when he made Disarmament his text, 
attracted wide attention. Now in Geneva in 1932, at the 14th 
Plenary Session of the Conference he had a world wide audience; 
he was speaking for the whole of India and talking to men and 
women who were what he claimed to be: internationalists. 

‘Almost all of us here’, said His H^hness, ‘are preoccupied 
with the pressing problems that have arisen as a consequence of the 
Great War. Among these the most urgent i^ that of disarmanioit, 
with all that it implies. But let us not forget tliat for many 
years before the war this problem was insistent. The general 
burden of armaments had created alarm among those who were 
able to look ahead, and widespread dissatisfecdon among the vast 
masses of the populations in all continents and countries — 
Eastern and Western alike — ^and India was no exception. 

‘I am speaking here for many millions of my fellow-country- 
men, who place the love of peace and the repudiation of violence 
among the first of the human virtues. With them, the ideal of 
peace is no mere economic expedient; it is an clement fleep- 
rooted in their very nature. That is the spirit which it is my task 
to reflect in making what contribution 1 can to the proceedings 
of this Conference. 

‘The striving of mankind after some more organic develop- 
ment than the mere clash of nations and states is nothing new. 
Many of us who are taking part in this Conference will remember 
the hopes raised in our hearts by the first Hague Peace Con- 
ference; and we remember the grievous disappointment that 
followed its meagre results. The second Hague Conference was 
also a feilurc and even ftom the beginning little was ever expected 
from it. 

‘Since then we have had the terrible lessons of the World War. 
Confined in the first place by historical and odicr causes to one 
continoQt, it gradually spread its devastating e^ts throughout 
the world. In distant India, no less than in Europe, it created a 
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host of mourners and left a legaqr of bitter tragedy. Over a 
million of my fellow-countrymen were called to arms, of whom 
more than fifty thousand laid down their lives. The ravages of 
war, in its toll of humanity, its social and economic disturbances, 
have left their mark on India as on the other countries which 
were drawn into its vortex. 

‘With the coming of peace new hopes were raised that at last we 
had learned our lesson; that we could look to a better world in 
wliich force would be replaced by disarmament and arbitration, 
by the adjustment of national differences and difficulties through 
methods of peaceful co-operation; and that the reign of law was 
now to be firmly established. 

‘Alas. We have found that armaments still hold sway, and that 
the fteling of insecurity persists. It is by no means certain that 
the war to end war has been fought and won. 

‘To-day social and economic conditions throughout the world 
nuke it imperative that unless the fibric of organised human 
Society is to collapse vigorous steps must be taken forthwith. In 
this work die present Conference is called to play a leading part. 
On the moral side, we must set ourselves to remove the pardysing 
efiects of fear, ill-will and suspicion. On the material side, it is 
absolutely essential that the non-productive effort devoted to 
warlike preparations diould be reduced to the bare minimum. 
That minimum has already been stressed by the spokesman of the 
United States of America. In India wc have constandy borne in 
mind the underlying principle, namely, the maintenance of 
forces rhaf shall be no more than adequate to guarantee peace 
and order on and within her borders. 

‘India’s own scale of armaments allows no margin for aggres- 
sive uses. The size of her forces has to be measured with reference 
to the vastness of her area and the diversity of her conditions. The 
feet is so often forgotten dut 1 will venture to recall it here, that 
the area of India is more than half that of the whole of Europe 
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and her population nearly one^fifth of that of the entire globe. 
May I also recall that within India hersdf more than one-third 
of the total area is under the jurisdiction of Rulen of the Indian 
States. Many of these maintain forces of their own, in part for 
the preservation of order within the States’ boundaries, and to 
some extoit also for co-operation in the task of guaranteeing the 
defence of India against the possibility of aggression feom 
without. The remotoiess of India is my exEuse, if I need one, for 
alluding to these fects. 

‘A happy augury of our proceedings — and I can say with 
experience of various conferences that it is indeed a happy augury 
— ^is that we have already at this early stage heard and bent our 
minds to a number of concrete proposals. This is the more 
hdpfol and fortunate since the time for detailed study in com- 
missions of the Conference is last approaching. Before we met 
here expectations ranged between the high hopes of idealists and 
the scepticism of those who looked for litde or no result. The 
very atmosphere of our meetings and the earnest attendoil paid 
on all sides to fruitful suggestions give us confidence that we can 
now work for positive results. Would anyone liave ventured to 
say three weeks ago, that so much practical ground-work could 
be accomplished within so short a time? 

’I think I am right in saying that there is already a general 
body of support for detailed suggestions of the kind that have been 
put before us by the representative of that great country, the 
United States of America, and may 1 say that America’s long 
record of success in combining peace with prosperity is one that 
fidy enddes her to take the aedve part she has already taken in 
our deliberadons? I look with hope and confidence to a con- 
tinuance of her efforts. 

’Her suggesdons are fresh in our minds. In dealing widi them 
I might seem to be travellii^ away feom the more immediate 
problons of my comitry if I refer to the larger quesdons of naval 
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defence. But I would recall that India is essentially interested in 
these matters. Her coast line extends over five thousand five 
hundred miles, a length comparable perhaps with that of any of 
the States here r^resented. Though in the main an agricultural 
country she possesses five great centres of industry that from their 
situation are exposed to attack from the sea, and her volume of 
sea-borne trade is a vital fretor in her prosperity. She 
acknowledges the immeasurable advantages given her by the 
protecting power of the British Navy. In saying this I have in 
mind not only defence in war but the policing of the seas for the 
benefit of all who go about their lawfiil occupations. If not a 
maritime Power, India has maritime interests that entitle her to 
share m the discussion of all measures for relieving the burden of 
naval armaments. 

‘Then, again, we will co-operate to the full in devising means 
foi protecting the avil population against rudilcss methods of 
warfiure. Thus we support such proposals as that for the total 
abolition of the submarine, and of lethal gas and bacteriological 
warfiire, and the use of poison generally. 

‘Again, we will pay special attention to any suggestions for 
hmiting the destructive power of air bombardment, and generally 
for restricting weapons of warfire which may broadly be classed 
as aggressive in their purposes. T know well the difficulty of inark- 
mg off these weapons with any degree of logical precision. But 
there is already a great body of sentiment which demands that 
suth a distinction can and should be made, and that no merely 
technical obstacles should be allowed to stand in the way. 

‘To focus discussion on all these matters we have before us tlie 
drafr Convention. We whole-heartedly recognise the patient 
thought and work out of which it has been constructed, and we 
readily acc^t it as the starting point of our new labours. Its 
detailed provisions deserve, and will receive, the closest examina- 
tions. We shall have to consider whetlier the principle of 
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btu^etary Hmitation may not provide an invaluable cross check 
on the limitation of armaments. We shall have to £ice the 
intricacies of the problem fully and fiankly. 

*We must meet the difficulty, fi)r instance, of comparing die 
very different £icilities for production that exist in different 
countries. We must deal with the problems of relating die cost of 
h^hty paid members of a voluntary force to that of the lower 
members of a force recruited by conscription. And here let me 
say, on behalf of my country, that India would welcome any- 
diing that can be done to limit the burden of conscription and so 
to rdease human enei^ for the purely peacdiil activities for 
which it was destined. 

‘The authors of the draft Convention, however, themselves 
urge dut it should be supplemented wherever possible by any 
further constructive proposals that at present lie outside its scope. 
For the work of peace that we have in view we must not con- 
centrate a powerful ftontal attack on warftre on one two 
points only. We must consolidate the cstabhshment of peace. We 
must make it invulnerable by the limitation of armaments, by 
the development of arbitral methods, by each and every means 
of giving to weak and strong alike an abiding sense of security. 

‘The basis of all security is a foreign policy rooted in mutual 
goodwill and co-operation; a foreign pohey m which no country 
covets its neighbour’s possessions or seeks to inftinge its moral 
and spiritual r^hts. Strides have already been taken in this 
direction, notably in the Treaty of Locarno. Those four great 
statcsmoi (Briand, Chamberlam, Mussolini and Stresemann), 
whose names vtrill always be associated with that agreement, have 
placed not only their own countries, but the whole world, under 
a lasting debt of gratitude. The spirit of Locarno is, however, no 
fitful spark. For many years it has governed the relations between 
die States that compose the two great continents of North and 
South America — and here the case that comes most readily to>the 
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mind of a member of the British G>inmonweakh of Narions 
is that of the United States of America and Canada, where the 
very idea of aggression has hem so completely banished that 
whatever other calamities may threaten or befdl their citizens, 
the calamity of mutual war&re never enters into their lives or 
thoughts. May there not still be ample room to develop r^onal 
fraternities which could in course of time come to cover the whole 
globe, to act as a reinforcement to die common instrument that 
already exists in the Let^ue of Nations with all its varied activities ? 

‘For shaping the work of future world peace, France, who has 
so often led the world in brilliant ideas, has put forward fur- 
reaching proposals which have already arrested our attention. 
We must approach them from two sides. Wc must bear in mind 
the practied problems to which they may give rise, the vast and 
formidable adjustment of machinery that they may involve. But 
let us not lose sight of the ideal by which they are inspir^ Let us 
keep before us the possibihty of a better world organisation, 
created not for sectional interests or for selfassertion, but for 
the single purpose of freeing each one of the many millions on 
this planet from the fear of war and from the burden of guarding 
against war in time of peace. The ideal, distant though it may be, 
vnll, I venture to say, carry an intimate appeal to my own fidlow- 
countrymen, for whom the greatest good is that each individual 
should go about his daily task in peaceful and ordered co- 
operation with his neighbour. 

‘I have placed this ideal m the forefront to show the spirit in 
which I would approach the practical problems underlying these 
proposals. Wc «hal1 neither exaggerate nor evade them. For India, 
the first problem would be how a supreme world authority 
could be constructed so long as great and powerful countries like 
the United States of America, the Unkm of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and several States who are India’s n eig hb ours remain 
outside the League of Nations. India has only one desire— to live 
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bk IgpodniQ aiid amity vdtb her ndghixmts. She is watching with 
jfetailly tBAerett thtb jptocesses to which they arcoow devoting 
of ce-acjn^^ 

dbe h not tuhopehil that in the evem they may £nd themsdves 
ahle to assume the hill tights, duties and respcmsibiUties of 
Memhecs of the League of Nations. 

*l will mention some other problems to which the proposals 
would give rise. For instance, would it be possible to compose 
an« organisation to direct the forces under the command of the 
wodd authority? Can it be formed out of the nationals of the 
various countries; and if so, how can it function if the inter- 
national force has at any time to be employed against one of 
those countries. Again, die central body of the world authority 
would have to be equipped with the power to take prompt and 
decisive action. Experience, so Cue, has unfortunatdy shown the 
extreme difficulty of assuring this condition, which nevertheless 
would be essential to the prestige, and indeed the existence, of a 
world authority possessing the final power to enforce its wiS upon 
recalcitrants. Further, the function of the forces maintained by 
the world authority, if they should ever have to be set in action, 
will largely be to defond the weaker against the more powerful; 
yet both will be represented on an equal footing in the I.e^;ue. 
Here we encounter the thorny question whether decisions would 
be taken by a nuyority or by a unanimous vote alone. Ihere is, 
moreover, the problem— which may be of special interest to 
Indiar— whether the forces maintained by the world authority 
should be stationed at some central spot or distributed regionally 
in areas where the possibility of conflict may have to be takoi into 
account. Beyond all this, the establishment of a world authority 
would call for a vast and complex adjustment of the manifold 
provisions of international law. That may wdl be a stupendous 
problem, no less than the others I have indicated. 

*Hovrever, I do not widi to dwdl cm the difficulties. I instance 
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tibm tx> show that a vast amoont of giotind has yet to be tuveEsed 
hefete we caa coofidendy say that dds, that the other 
vnU tenninafi^ the prohletm atul pexpleadties in which we tne 
now living. Bot once agam let us h^ in mind what may be 
implied in the ideal which I have dcetcheci hi the otg^tntsadcni of 
States, a univetsal feature is the maintenance of a police force 
which commands respect just because it embodies the authority 
of the State; hut behind it is a judicial organisation which ecjually 
represents that authority. The one is d^endent on the other. Boh 
these bodies would have to find a parallel if humanity should 
work its way towards an all-embracing world organisation. The 
judiciary would have to draw on the best representatives of die 
ability of nations, and of mankind. The central authority, acting 
as a whole, would have to exercise more than merely judicial or 
advisory fimedons. If confironted in various areas with vast 
internal forces of discontent it might in its ultimate state be 
called upon to emry out rectifications, realinements and readjust- 
ments in accordance with the wishes of the pc;ople most vitally 
concerned. Its duty would be to give eflfcct to those wishes with- 
out ill-vdll and without risk of conflict between the nations. 
Above all, it should be a living and developing organism and 
not the dead hand of the past trying to prevent the full and 
healthy devdopment of the future. 

‘Clearly diis ideal will demand all our best tliought and our 
most patient study before it can come near fulfilment. Let us fece 
the fects and ^ree that only a series of world conferences can 
lead us to the achievement of this happy end for mankind. 

‘Meanwhile, we must concentrate on the work that lies im- 
mediately to our hand. There is no excuse for us to sink back in 
despair and aban do n oursdives to cut-throat competition and 
the ceaseless rivalry of armaments. Rather we must see and 
develop to the fiill the instruments that arc already in our hands. 
In particular, we cannot aflbrd to cast aside die pracdcal results 
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achieved at the cost of such long and careful discussion hy the 
Preparatory Commission. And to look further afidd, it is in- 
cmiceivable that the Lei^;ue of Nati<»is as it now exists, with the 
immense and world>wide moral prestige that it has already won 
for itself, should not forge ahead. Let us devote our best enei^es 
to this great purpose. Above all let us seize the occasion wldch 
has now called us together. Disarmamoit; in its widest sense-~ 4 he 
neutralisation of war, the security and ^eace of mankind — can 
and must be taken in hand. Let us go forward with it here 
and now. 

‘There is a cry going up from the heart of all the peace-loving 
citizens of every country for the lessening of their military 
burdens, for a decrease in the financial load which those burdens 
impose, for the security of dvil populations against indiscriminate 
methods of warfiure, and above all, for security against the very 
idea of war. It is their growing hope and demand that all the 
moral authority of the League should be used now and 
strengthened m every case to prevent aggression and to support 
and establish the reign of peace, law, arbitration and international 
goodwill. My countrymen, to whom the cause of peace is 
sacred, since tune immemorial, will anxiously follow our en- 
deavours and wholeheartedly pray for their success.’ 

In 1952, with the democratic world weighed down with the 
burden of paying for and carrying arms, it is with poignant 
fi:eling that one reads the Aga Khan’s words uttered thirty 
years earlier. ‘The cry going up from the heart’ came through 
the mouth of a really ardent hitemationalist who, like so many 
others, found the cry unheard. 



CHAPTER Xm 


THE INDIA HE KNEW 

T he biographer has a hard task finding exacdy the r^ht 
niche in India into which to place the figure of the third Aga 
Khan, who is die subject of this book, for although he has been 
for nearly seventy years the spiritual head of problematic millions, 
most of whom have their habitat in India and Pakistan, he was 
for a great number of years, exacdy how many it is difficult to 
say, the political leader of approximately seventy million Indian 
Moslems. Had it not been for British India being accorded 
Dominion status, there was no apparenr reason why His Highness 
should not have continued his dud rdle, but this polidcal leader- 
ship was an intangible thing; it was not, for example, leadership 
conferred by any popular vote. The Aga Khan, it is true, was for 
scvai years the head of the Moslem League but this body lost 
much of Its importance after he ceased to be the head. When 
Pakistan emerged as a sovereign State, a Moslem State, inevitably 
the majority ruled, and the majority followed the tradition of the 
new broom. It is possible that the birth pangs of Pakistan might 
have been smoothed if the State had called upon the experioiced 
wisdom of the Aga Khan, bin all too soon he was in conflict 
over the matter of die offidal language; neither did his tentative 
attempts to mediate in the conflict between India and Pakistan 
meet with approbation firom cither side. But perhaps before 
giving an accounting of the Aga Khan’s services to India, services 
it must be said that consisted for die most part of very sound 
advice, freely givoi, one should regard with attention the back- 
ground of the India he knew. 

When the late Ramsay MacDonald was addressing the final 
meetii^ of the London Round Table Conference he b^;an: 
‘My Hindu and Moslem fiicnds 
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'We are only Indians here/ interrupted Mr. Gandhi. 

'My Hindu fiiends— and others/ the Premier b^an again. The 
Aga Khan who was present said nothing. He knew. 

Tt was not by posing, jovially nnilix^, for the photographers 
that the Aga Khan and Mahatma Gandhi could dispel the vast 
differences which separated not only their religious and political 
belief but abo their personalities. Lookitm back one sees only 
too dearly that the British public was misli^ or perhaps misled 
itself about those two so different men. 

Gandhi appeared in London wearing a home spun blanket, his 
head clean shaven. It was known that he ate only dates and drank 
goat’s milk. He slept on the floor of a settlement house in the 
East End. But dus carefully built up picture of an Indian saint 
skilfully obscured the picture of an unsuccessful Indian lawyer 
who once practised in Johannesburg, South Afiica. But such 
Gandhi was before he went into Indian politics. It may luve been 
good British policy for Earl Mountbatten to compliment and 
Eivour Gandhi as he did before the Mahatma foil a victim to an 
Indian assassin, but it is difficult to reconcile such a policy with 
the known focts. 

In India the British outlawed child marriage and ‘suttee’, the 
practice of Hindu widows throwing dicmselves on to the flames 
in which their husbands’ bodies burned. Yet the followers of 
Gandhi avowed that when India returned to Indians those two 
terribk* outlawed customs would be readopted. 

Comparisons between Gandhi and the Aga Khan verge on the 
ndiculous. While Gandhi slept on an East End flcxir, ate dates and 
drank goat’s milk, the Aga Khan, wearing the usual Savile Row 
clothes he always wears in Europe, lived in his usual flower* 
decked suite at the Rita, ate of the best and drank champagne. 
But the Aga Khan never entered politics as Gandhi did; he was 
living as he had^always lived. During Gandhi’s lifotime the Aga 
Khan treated him, publicly and privately, with the utmcMt respea. 
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He sank all his diiterences, both religious and political, in order, 
as he said, to present an AU Indian Team at the Round Table 
Conference, but some time after Gandhi’s death His Highness 
in a letter to the Star revealed how Gandhi had compared 
himself to Karl Marx and quoted a conversation he had had with 
the Mahatma in which Gandhi had expressed his dear desires to 
£>llow in the footsteps of the £ither of Bolshevism. This may not 
surprise those who followed closely the many contradictions in 
Gandhi’s life and in his speeches, but it should certainly help 
doubters to make up their minds. This statement, of course, 
apphes soldy to the diderences of a political nature that separate^ 
the Aga Khan as the political leader of Indian Moslems from 
Gandhi, the Hindu leader. 

Islam is an Arabic word the Mohammedans give to their 
religion. It means submission to the Will of God. The IsLimic 
creed is: There is no God but God, and Mohammed is His 
Prophet. The faith of the Mohammedans impUes bdief in God, 
angels, inspired books, die prophets; the Day of Judgement; 
God’s predestination of Good and Evil. 

The Mohammedans believe that God has revealed Himself to 
man through prophets, to some of whom He gave a book, 
namely: to Moses, the Law, to Christ, the Gospel, and to 
Mohammed, the Koran. 

To an unbiased byman the Koran presents a remarkable affinity 
with the Old Testament, but the Mohammedans say that the 
Christian idea of a Trinity is a mistaken one. They aver that God’s 
divine nature can be expounded out ofPower, Unity and Goodness. 

The question of the abolition and restoration of the Caliphate 
has already been discussed here, but it must be stressed that the 
Indian Modems, or at least the majority of them, always upheld 
the Caliphate and when it was abolished they desired its restora- 
tion. Therefore, as political leader of the Moslems of India, the 
Aga Khan most have always borne that point in mind. 
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This dedre of the Indian Moslems was no doubt a part of their 
wish for the establishment of a Pan-Islamic Le^ue; apart from 
that, the Indian Moslems believed that a restoration of the 
GJiphate would help to restore law and order throughout the 
East. What actually happened is recounted a little later. 

The Moslems are always looking fr>r portents into which they 
read significance. Such a one was the marriage of Azam Jah, hek 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad, with the Prinbess Dari Chehvab, 
a daughter of the ex-Caliph of Turkey. In this event they saw — 
or perhaps hoped for is the more correct way of expressing their 
feeling — that one day the Nizam would claim the Caliphate. 

Outing his whole life the Aga Khan has had to attune his 
Westernised mind to such manifestations in the East, but at times 
there may wcU have been a conflict in his mind between his 
rdigious and his political scruples. Also there were times when 
unconsciously perhaps he allowed his Western experiences to 
overshadow his more rigid Indian tenets. With regard to his 
spiritual duties he had always, until he was sixty-one yeaif of 
age, the benefit of his mother’s wisdom and her tremendous 
driving force helping hun during his frequent absences to look 
after his personal followers, but in tlie political field in India, 
aldiough he was always on good terms with a succession of 
Viceroys, he never had anybody but himselfon whom to depend, 
and he had always to bear in mind that for every one Moslem 
in hidia there were three Hindus. 

When 1 returned to Europe from my first tour of India and 
met the Aga Khan, he asked me how 1 would sum up my imr 
pressiom. I replied that 1 found the Indian Moslems to be a more 
virile people than the Hindu. ‘Then vdiy don’t you arm us?’ he 
snappy. But the Hindu leaders always maintain that the Indian 
Modems are not wholly of the warrior race of Modems who 
invaded India; diey claim and widi partial reason at least, diat the 
Moslems of India ate Hindus and others who have been converted 
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to Mohammedanism. In the &mou$ Aga Khan lawsuit we saw 
how Mr. Justice Russell appeared to share this conclusion, one 
that must have added to the difficulties that faced the Aga Khan 
as a political leader. 

In Calcutta once I saw a typical instance of the religious 
difficulties which certainly confronted both Hindu and Moslem 
leaders. According to the Mohammedan rdigion it is forbidden 
for anyone to make or publish a picture of the Prophet. A book 
with such a picture was published and sold by a Hindu who, 
whib he was at his midday meal, was stabbed to death by two 
Moslem youths. After the murder the young men just stood 
there and waited to be arrested. They were tried and sentenced 
to death. 

Ordinarily they would have been hanged without question 
but as it happened, while the two youths were waiting to be 
hanged, a Hindu girl student tried to assassiiute Sir Stanley 
Jackson, the then Governor of Bengal. It was the Moslem 
Chancellor of the University who saved the Govcnior* s life 
by pulling him out of range of the girl’s revolver. That action of 
the Moslem Chancellor stirred up the Moslem population of 
Calcutta. * A lifr for a life’ they demanded. Sir Stanley Jackson 
was not miimpressed; he decided to request Viceroy WiUingdon 
to reprieve the two Moslems. He did so, but the Viceroy refused. 

The reaction to the refusal was dangerous. For three nights 
running the mosques were full of Moslems praying, weeping 
and wailing for the reprieve of the two murderers. Feeling ran 
so high that a cable was sent to the King-Emperor in London, 
asking for a reprieve. When this request was also rejected, 
feeling ran very high mdecd. With much difficulty a Moslem 
mob was persuaded not to march on Government House. The 
armed fr>rces in Calcutta were warned to stand-to in case of 
communal riots breaking out when the hanging took place. Then 
suddoily the scene changed. 
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Somebody said: ‘But those two young Moslems killed an 
unbeliever; if they arc reprieved and spend their lives in prison 
they will not attain Heaven, but if they are hanged for killing 
an unbdiever, they will go straight to Paradise.’ The two youths 
were duly hanged. Nobody minded a scrap. 

Before leaving the question of the influence religions in India 
had on Indian politics prior to the British departure from India, 
something must be said about the part playdd by missionaries. 

Of all tlie various Christian rehgions represented in India, the 
Roman Catholic missionaries were by far the most successful. 
At the time of the political change over there were more than 
two million Roman Catholics in India, but although they 
adiievcd — ^and possibly are sdll achieving — ^much good work, it 
is doubtful whether the non-British missionaries acted wholly in 
the interests of the established Government of the British Raj. 
There were many American missionaiics in India who showed 
very considerable pohdcal sympathy with those Indians whose 
one purpose was to drive the British out of Indk. It is very 
probable that those missionaries one has in mind, and who had 
very considerable frmds at their disposal, erred through ignorance 
of the dangers they were frrmendng by preaching pohdes mixed 
with religion. 

The Sinion Report on India rightly paid tribute to the schools 
and hospitals founded and maintamed by missionaiics, and it was 
stressed that the missionaries Hved on terms of friendship and 
peace with both Moslems and Hindus, yet it was an unfortunate 
fret tliat from dmc to dme missionaries had to be asked to leave 
districts where their actividcs werejudged to be more poUdcalthan 
religious. This is yet another freet of the India the ^a Khan knew. 

Earlier in this book it was stated that there might be some doubt 
as to the wisdom the Aga Khan displayed in putting so much in- 
sistence on spreading cducadon in India. This problem is wortb 
more than a passing glance. 
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One of the greatest French colonists, tlie Lite Marslial Lyautey, 
had some very clear cut ideas about the education of natives in 
ovetteas possessions. 

I had been with Lyautey in French Morocco and somediing I 
had written about his work there caused him to invite me to visit 
him in Paris on his retirement. At that particular time Britain 
was having very considerable trouble m India, both with the 
Hmdus and the Moslems. Not unnaturally I asked tlie old Marshal 
what he thought about it. He excused himself by saying he hardly 
knew India at all. But I pressed him to tell what in his opinion was 
the root problem. He said he thought the major difficulties had 
arisen from ‘too much education’. 

‘When I was in Morocco,’ he said, ‘I used to ask the Residency * 
“how many Civil Service jobs will become vacant next year?” 
Supposing they said five hundred. I would s.iy, “dieii 

sec to it that not more than five hundred students graduate from 
the umversities next year.” ’ 

Lyautey ’s statement may possibly be regarded as a piece of 
French cynicism or French logic, but the point is that his policy 
worked. It took heed of economic problems, and I beheve Lord 
Beaverbrook was right when he told me that India’s problem 
was an economic problem. 

It might be argued that the Lyautey panacea did not work 
out perpetually in French North Africa. The answer to that 
hypothetical question is that the present upsurge of Nationalism 
in French North A&ica is by no means unconnected widi 
certain tenacious fore^ influences. But to return to India. 

During the Indian campaign of Civil Disobedience, the leaders 
of the movement were by a large majority students, and students 
who found they had no economic future in India. They were 
without any difficulty persuaded by Gaiidhi that this was due 
entirely to the in&mous policy of the British Raj, the same 
authority tiut had done so much to educate them. True that not 
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only Mahatma Gandhi but also Pundit Nehru, a man of infinitely 
greater intelligence and education, refused to credit die Raj with 
any constructive policy, material or spiritual, in India. References 
made to the Lloyd Dam and similar engineering feats of irrigation 
that had done much to stamp out Famine in India, as well as 
British led medical entoiprisc that had reduced cases of plague to a 
litde above zero, met with no response fi*om those two Hindu 
leaders. The only voice calling attention to the benefits of British 
rule was the voice of the Aga Khan, but he could be critical 
enough in semi-private conversation. Before entering into His 
FGghness’s criticisms and constructive ideas with regard to Indian 
aifiiirs, one should pay some attention to the parts the Princes of 
India were playing until the moment of the change over. 

There were 562 Indian States. In 168 of them there were 
Princes who were rulers in their own right, 127 were muior 
States with rulers of their own, while 267 were ruled by petty 
chieftains. In the first category were Princes whose ancestors 
had conquered or invaded and who W’crc there long bcforif the 
Bntish ; these rulers included Moslems and Hindus of different 
castes. The forebears of dicse rulers had thrown in their lot 
with the British and had been granted thar mdepcndence. 
Although they were under the suzerainty of the Indian Govern- 
ment and formed part of the British Empire, they were m the 
mam absolutely mdependent. 

One of the leading Princes was the Moslem Nizam of Hyder- 
abad whose temtones covered 82,000 square miles wherem 
dwelt twelve milhon people, but though this State was r^ht m 
the heart of the Bntish Province of Madras, yet His Exalted 
Highness ruled like an old-time Tsar of Russia. Side by side with 
Hyderabad was Mysore, where the Maharajah had less than 
30,000 square miles of territory and but six million people, yet 
Mysore was the most modem and enlightened native State in 
India. 
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In the West was Baroda, whose ruler in a small State of only 
8,000 square miles, and with a population only a little more than 
two million, lived a life of glittering magnificence and had un- 
bounding wealth and complete independence. Not so his subjects. 
Also in the West were Nawangar, where the cricketer ‘Ranji’ 
once ruled, Indore and Bikanir. The Maharajah of Indore had to 
flee firom India after being dethroned at the urgent request of 
the Government of India. He married an American girl in 
Europe. 

The pow6r of the Princes did not depend on the size of their 
territories. The head of the Sikh State of Patiala had only 5,000 
square miles and only about a million and a half subjects, but he 
played a leading if mysterious part in Indian politics. He attended 
the Round Table Conferences in London, where he appeared to 
support a poUcy for the native Princes to fake part in a Federation 
of India. Yet when the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi in 
the spring of 1932, His Highness’s opinions appeared to have 
undergone changes. 

There were good Princes and bad Princes, and many of tlicm 
were most undoubtedly a bar to progress. In many cases diere 
were known instances of torture and slave labour, cases of men 
being thrown into dungeons where there were live snakes. 

In some States there was enlightenment and progress, but side by 
side with that there were orgies of licentiousness, money poured 
out for daudng girls. There were Princes who cared more for 
their dogs than for their subjects, Princes who thought nodiing 
of chartering special trains to take their dogs away when the heat 
of their capitals made life intolerable. 

In two cases at least a native Prince of one State and a Princess 
of another led scandalous lives in France. But lest this picture 
of the Princes becomes out of focus, oaic must admit that in the 
main they formed a band of men loyal to their King-Emperor, 
as their ancestors had been to their first Queen-Empress. 
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The question may be asked, however, where did the Aga 
Khan appear in dbat gallery? The answer is that he did not appear 
at all, yet his influence could be seen and traced. Perhaps then 
it was not unnatural that he should become a little restive at 
what he considered the British Government’s lack of recognition 
of his services, as we shall learn a little later. 

In 1903 the Aga Khan was nominated to the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council of India. In 1906 he headed the Moslem Deputation 
to Viceroy Minto. In 1907 he was elected Permanent President 
of the Moslem League, but he resigned in 1914. 

In 1928 the Aga Khan presided over an All-India All Parties 
Moslem Conference at Delhi, and in 1930-31 he was Chairman 
of tlic Bridsli Indian Delegation to the Round Table Conference 
at London. 

As important as all these posts were, they do not in themselves 
give a complete picture of his work, because most of die ideas he 
had about such nutters as Caste Barriers and Federation antedated 
by some years the public attention they received at the Rotlhd 
Table Conference. His liighncss, fortunately or unfortunately, 
has always been somewhat in advance of liis co-peers on Indian 
affairs. 

In 1919, directly after the first World War, there was agitation 
in India because educated Indians thought that Britain was with- 
holding Indu’s rights to become a full partner in the Common- 
wealth. In 1917 Mr. Lloyd George had formulated vague but 
well-sounding promises that India would soon acliicvc responsible 
government. In 1919 India was still waiting for the Premier’s 
promises to be implemented. To add to the nervous impatience of 
the Indians there were troublesome times in South Africa, where 
Indians were being barred ftom the rights of citizenship; not only 
that, tliey were barred ftom acquiring land and ftom working 
in the gold bearing territories. A large pcrcoitagc of the affected 
Indians in South Aftica were Ismaili, followers of the Aga 
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Khan. The Moslems were also affected by Britain’s war against 
Afghanistan. Behind the scenes, with a Mr. Sastri assisting him, 
the Aga Khan was able in South Africa to do fr)r the Indians 
what the British Raj was unable to do: to have some of the worst 
aspects of the South African Government’s disabilities against 
Indians eradicated. 

But there were frirther Indian troubles in East Africa; in 
Uganda there were stem restrictions against Indians, and here 
again the Aga Khan had to intervene, but tliis time with only 
partial success. 

In India itself the pot began to boil over. Gandhi launched his 
Passive Resistance movement. The Aga Khan tried to reason 
with him but to no avail. His Highness told the Moslems of India 
that Passive Resistance could only aid in chaos and disorder. The 
Aga Khan linked his chariot to the Moderate Party of bidia and 
gradually he won their confideno.' but this was not sufficient 
to kill the Passive Resistance movement. Yet he manned to 
persuade the Moslem Indians as a whole not to attack the British 
backed Reform Bill but to work to make these Reforms a 
success. 

Then Gandhi made a political master stroke. 

So that nobody should think that the Aga Khan wanted tlic 
Caliphate for himself, he had taken no part in the Moslem 
agitation for its restoration, but Gandhi, the Hindu, stood out for 
liis religious opponents, the Moslems. He told them that the 
Christian Powers were about to crush Turkey. For a time tlic 
Aga Khan seemed isolated from die Moslems of India, but when 
the Gandhi campaign for non-co-operation with Britaui got 
under way, many leaduig Moslems joined the Aga Khan in 
opposing it and gradually they won back Moslem support to 
themselves, but there was a great intellectual batde at the Aga 
Khan sponsored University at Aligarh, from which hundreds 
of students resigned in order to mark their sympathy for 
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Non>Co-operadon. Gradually the students returned to the calmer 
counsels of the Aga Khan. 

The battle against Non-Co-Operation went on for ten years. 
The Kga. Khan’s head was ’bloody but unbowed’. He appeared to 
have enjoyed the fight, but as we shall see, after Lord Chelmsford 
lefi: his Viceregal post and Lord Irwin was appointed Viceroy, the 
Aga Khan was not so pleased with the policies of the Lord Irwin 
who is now known as Lord Halifiix. 

The present Lord Simon, when Sir John Simon, was Chairman 
of a Statutory Commission that went to India to draft a Report 
and prepare for Reforms. Gandhi and his followers not only boy- 
cotted die Commission but organised opposition to it. The Aga 
Khan explained to as many Indians as would listen to him that all 
men of good will should co-operate widi the Commission and 
assist it in preparing a Report. When the Report did appear the 
Aga Khan was very disappointed with it, but he agreed to go to 
London for die Round Table Conference. After the first Con- 
ference was over and the Delegates returned to India it was seen 
that Gandhi was bent on ruining the Conference. 

Before the second Conference convened, the Aga Klian, who 
incidentiUy now had his son, the Ali Khan with him as his 
secretary, had several private conversations with Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald and held out high hopes for a setdement of com- 
munal difficulties. When the other Delegates arrived in London 
they met the Aga Khan privately, but despite all efforts, the 
Round Table Conference was a complete fiiilurc. The Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, had completely surrendered to Congress. 

When Lord Irwin was completing his term of office I happened 
to be at Andbes with the Aga Klian and asked his opinion of die 
departing Viceroy of India. Stopping abnipdy on the Place Mac6 
across which we were walking. His Highness said: ’Irwin has 
shortened British rule in India by ten . . . no, one must not 
exaggerate, Irwin lias shortened Bridsh rule in India by five years.’ 
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The Aga Khan as fer back os 1918 had very decided views of 
caste barriers in India and wrote in part as follows: 

‘Jn every part of the world we find a submerged class. In India 
so widespread is the poverty of the people that, judged by 
Western standards, an overwhelming majority, and not the 
outcastes alone, can be described as depressed or submerged. Long 
familiarity wnth this atl-pervadmg poverty, however, leads to the 
application of these terms on the basis not of poverty, but of 
membership of the untouchable communities. Hencefortli, if the 
task of national improvement and consolidation is to be taken in 
hand, we must give a wider meaning to the description of 
■‘depressed” than that of the mere position of a number of 
inferior sections in relation to die Hindu caste system. 

‘A mere hypothesis will make this point clear. We will assume 
diat a great and sudden movement toward social justice led all 
the Brahman and other castes of Hindu society to receive the 
outcastes as brothers in faith, and to accept their companionship 
at gala dinners diroughout the land. What would be the posidon 
of diese unfortunate people on the following day? No doubt the 
mere fact of acceptance as the social and spiritual equals of high- 
caste men would bring a sense of exaltation, and there would be a 
general widening of national sympathy. Yet in the absence of fiu- 
rcaching ccononuc improvement, the actual position and standard 
of lifi: of these unfortunate classes would remain very much what 
It is at present. The general mass would not be better off, though 
here and there the door of opportunity to rise might be opened, 
as, for instance, in die occasional marriage of girls to men of the 
higher castes. 

‘Even to-day the generalisation that an outcaste cannot escape 
from his “birth’s invidious bar” requires qualification. Whatever 
the legal disabilities of the depressed classes may have been when 
India was a purely Hindu society, fi:>r centuries past the power 
of strictly legal prevention of obtaining a better social position 
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has been enforceable in restricted areas only. Historical instances 
of the rise of men of lowly origin to power and afHuencc abound. 
There is every reason to believe that if under a Lodi, a Babar„an 
Akbar, or a Shah Jehan, a sweeper raised himself, through 
superior merit, to w^th and influence, the State would not have 
allowed the caste hierarchy to drag him down to his former 
status. The Brahmans would not have had social relations with 
him; but such a successful ex-s weeper would certainly come into 
business contact with his Braliman neighbours, to their material 
benefit, firom time to time. For more than a century and a half 
the supreme power in India had been exercised by a nation which 
bases its code of justice on the equality of all men in the eye of the 
law. In certain provinces or states, and at certain periods of reac- 
tion, even within this period, the power of society under 
hierarchical influence has been exerted to press back some 
ambitious members of the untouchable classes. But it cannot be 
seriously maintained that in any British province a sweeper can 
be restrained from rising to affluence and social positiofl if 
fiivourable opportimity is allied to exceptional abilities. The 
open competitive cxaminanon for the Indian Civil Service, 
and many other tests on a similar basis, know no distinction of 
caste or creed. 

‘If the artificial restraint has been so small why, it may be asked, 
are there not more cases of “untouchables” rising to positions of 
wealth and trust? The answer is that in a country without com- 
pulsory education, and without a form of govenimcnt giving 
all classes the subconscious self-respect aflbrdcd by die possession 
of a recognized voice in affiiirs, social mjusdcc is mevitable. 
Superstition reigns and the material firamework of society is 
such that it is ordinarily impossible for those who are lowest 
economically to improve their position, except in such a minor 
degree as to make the amelioration scarcely perceptible. Nor can 
the depression be attributed entirely to the pressure of the 
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religious and social system under Brahman domination; for it is 
not to be forgotten that there are many Emilies bedonging to the 
higher castes, sometimes even Brahmans, whose average con- 
dition of life is no better than that of the hereditary unfortunates. 

'It is well known that many members of the depressed classes 
improve their socio-economic position by embracing Christi- 
anity. What does the missionary do to and for the convert 
besides baptising him? Very often he is taught to read and write 
not only the vernaculars, but Bnglisli. From childhood in 
Christian families cleanliness and the general laws of health are 
impressed on him and his. A boy of aptitude is placed in the way 
of learning, and he may rise, not only to teacliing and preaching, 
but to other learned professions. When such advantages are 
within reach of each "imtouchablc” &mily, economic forces 
will operate so to raise the backward communities, that,* in spite 
of the prejudices of Brahman orthodoxy, the social position of 
many of its members will approximate to the level of that of the 
liighcst castes. The Brahman could still object, on caste grounds, 
to intermarriage or intimate social relations with a successful 
Pariah. Though a religious basis is claimed, the exclusiveness of 
the Brahman mainly arises from social prejudice. Until within 
recent years the same attitude of mind was coimnou in Europe. 
Two or three generations ago a successful Jew was as much an 
objea of aversion on the part of the average country squire in 
England as a successful Sudra is to the Braliman. In Gennany to 
tliis day Jews and certain urban classes arc looked upon with 
imdisguised social prejudice by the rural gentry. If the ccononuc 
position of the “untouchable” in India is raised and educational 
diffusion gives him equality of opportunity with his neighbours, 
caste prejudice will not be able to depress him or condemn him 
to treatment any worse than that whidi was meted to the Jew 
even in England within living memory. 

‘When all is said, however, there is no running away from the 
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seriousness and urgency of the task of economic and social 
amelioration. The only object of my preliminary warnings 
against the assumption that the mere abrogation of caste rules 
would effect this reformation, is to emphasise the need for dealing 
with the problem from every point of view. The patriot and the 
social reformer must not be content to run after the will-o’-the- 
wisp of a religious merging, instead of doing the spade work 
necessary for educational, economic, and soda! improvement. 
There is no single short road to that amehoration of the lot of the 
Pariah whicli is essential to the upbuildmg of Indian nationhood. 
Concentration of effort on the removal of tlic more important 
causes of backwardness is called for, side by side -with the devotion 
and energy of the individual to the cause of his less fortunate 
neighbours, before we can hope to acliievc marked progress. 

‘First and foremost, because more important than any other 
single agency, must be the adoption of a national policy of 
betterment. Under the influence of tlie Manchester school, 
theories of the need for strict limitation of State agency were 
fashionable in mid-Victorian times; in our day, and after the 
experiaice of the last four years in particular, the matter is 
res adjitdicata. A good many yeais liavc passed by since Sir William 
Harcourt declared, “We are all Socialists now.” The immense 
development of communications, the necessity for controlling 
the conditions of labour, die need for raisuig money at rates 
which only the credit of the State can command for the purpose 
not only of defence but also of xeproductive public works — 
these and other ftictors attest the recognition by all advanced 
communities that the moral and material development of the 
people is one of the main duties of the State. That even amid the 
clash of arms a Nhnisiry of Health is being set up in the United 
Kingdom, is a forcible remuider that in the most advanced 
countries the trend of modem society is toward making health, m 
the widest sense of die term, whether by die study of eugenical 
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Mprovcnients or by intensive culture of the individual, the 
ordinal pursuit of the commonwealth. 

‘The province state of to-morrow, with its strong and per- 
manent executive, under a Governor whose main business and 
duly will be to keep his eyes open for every possible improve- 
ment, with its large and popular assembly representing all classes 
and conditions of the people, must take in hand these problems or 
general improvement, of raising the standard of health and com- 
fort. It has previously been shown how far free and compulsory 
education for aU, and including physical culture, will go to make 
It impossible for the population of to-morrow to accept the 
present condition of life of the depressed classes. 

‘These classes must be represented in each provincbl legislature. 
Wherceer possible they should return tlicir own representatives; 
where, in the earlier stages of progress, they are so backward as 
10 make this impracticable, it will be for the Governor to 
nominate their leaders for the tunc being. When their political 
equality is constitutionally recognised, they will tliemselves gain 
social sclf-confidcncc, and soon by unconscious stages realise 
their responsibility toward and value to the commonwealth. 
Such measures as civil marriage bills will be required in each 
province. Other measures of social justice ovill be an indirect 
result of the recognition in political representation of the It^d- 
mate place in the nation of classes without whose humble toil 
communal life as a whole could not be maintained. 

‘Our main reliance on State action to improve the conditions 
of hfc of all the b.ackw'ard elements, whether technically belong- 
ing to tlic depressed classes or not, must lead to no neglect of tlie 
great opportunities on every side for voluntary social service. 
The Christian missionaries have set an example m this respect of 
what can be achieved by a body of devoted men acting in concert. 
The Indian Christiati community had been doubled in the last 
three decennial periods ending witli the census of 1911, and now 
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KpFCsents about one and one-quarter per cent of the entire popu&j 
don; and this is due £ir less to natural increase than to the constant 
accession to its ranks of members of the depressed classes. Furthmrf' 
since 1911 there has been a developing tendoicy to mass move- 
ments towards Christianity, one of the perplexing problems of the 
missionary bodies being to make due provision for the reception 
and education of whole vill^es desiring enrolment. Though there 
may be natural regret on the part of educated Indians that people 
of their own rehgions are absorbed by a foreign communion, 
there can be no denying that the social and economic improve- 
ment which the missions bring to the poorest of the poor is a 
great and beneficent work. It calls for Indian sympathy, and 
still more for Indian imitation. 

‘In early life I thought that the noblest ideal for an Indian 
Mohammedan of means or iiiHuencc was to work for the educa- 
tion of his Islamic brethren. For many years now' I have held the 
view that a still greater and nobler work aw'aits the Indian 
Moslem. That is the organisation tliroughout the country — wrill 
not say of “missions”, because of the mainly proselytising 
associations of the word — but of mutual help associations on a 
national scale, for improving the condition of the depressed 
classes, irrespective of their rchgious beliefs. Eversone with 
influence among tlicm should earnestly pray that tlie Moslems 
may have the grace to recognise the need for this labour of love. 
Since the highest recognition of brotherhood and fellow- 
citizemliip can only come by accepting intermarriage, at any 
rate in the present social conditions of India, the Mohammedans 
would be justified in advancing their rchgious view's amongst 
those members of the backward classes who were thus brought 
into touch with them for the work of common regeneration. 

‘The most fitting and important agency, however, for tliis 
beneficent task is that of the higher castes .imong the Hindus 
themselves, and this has been lecogmscd to some extent bs the 
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work in recent years of Hindu missions, especially in Bombay, 
under the influcnre of Gokhalc and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. 
No statement to which the former gave expression was more 
pertinent to the duty he enjomed both by practice and precept than 
that the problem of Indian progress is, m the last resort, the 
problem of raismg the Indian average of character and efficiency. 
What the Christian missionary and the Mohammedans can do 
on a relatively small scale, must here become the most insistent 
and widespread voluntary work of the most numerous portion 
of the nation. With high-caste 1-Iindus, as with Mohammedans, 
religious propaganda, the results of which arc so often embittering 
and narrowing, should not be the inspiring motive, but rather 
the giving of a helping liand to fellow countrymen iii trouble 
wh<ise depression is a serious handicap to the general progress 
of die Motherland. 

If the work is to be effective, it will be necessary to recognise 
the claims of soaal equahty wherever this is possible, and to 
remove die embargoes on intermarriage between different 
sections. The various voluntary organisations, which might also 
roinpiise men of other faidis, such, for instance, as the Buddhists, 
would work in friendly rivalry, not with the mere object of in- 
creasing their own numbers by a few thousands, but with that of 
bettering the social position of the most backward, with a view to 
realising a common progressive nationality. In the immense fields 
of secondary and higher education, of Sjxxial scholarships, and of 
widening opportunity for artistic and s( iritual cultivation, and of 
facilitatmg intermarriage between the different classes — these 
and other ameliorative agenaes will give wide scope for the 
volimtary energy and patriotism of Hindu, Mohammedan, and 
Christian alike, when the State fulfils the primary dudes of 
universal elementary edticadon and of due sanitary provision.* 

In ordinary conversadon on matters concerning India His 
Highness expresses himself with greater force and vigour and in 
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more homdy language. Such an occasion occurred when 1 w9es 
visiting him at Cimiez, near Nice. The Statutory Commission 
had just returned from India, and the Aga Klian was very 
forthright about what had happened. 

‘What do you think now of the future of British rule in bidia?’ 
I asked him. This was m 1929. 

‘British rule at present is too centralised,’ he said. ‘Of course, I 
do not know wliat will be found m the Report, but unless the 
findings of the Commission are based on an association or 
federation of Indian Free States, which I’ll explain in a minute, 
then God help them. They will simply be reapuig Dead Sea fruit. 

‘As you know, I rcccndy returned from India where I succeeded 
m uninng seventy million Moslems on a political basis. It was 
not a new Moslem parts that I created, but rather a reuninng 
of an old party. 

‘Our aims are purely political. The religious differences 
separating the various sects of Mtdiamniedans exist and will 
exist for all time as far .as we can foresee. 

‘The nine has come for India to be organised on national lines. 
We want to see the creation of an .usociation of fiec Indian 
Stites within the framework of the Hrinsh tmpirc, but an 
assoaatioii that will be equal to the other units of the Bntish 
Empire as it exists at present. 

‘There should be bctv’een twenty and thirty Indun .States, each 
one with military and econoiiuc freedom, but each of these States 
with a Bnnsh Clovernor and witli a British Viceroy directing the 
association or federation, whichever you like to call it. 

‘1 cannot do better to explain my meaning than to ask people 
to remember the C^man Empire as it was before the Great 
War when Bavana, although part and parcel of that Empire, had 
perfect mOitary and economic freedom. 1 know and realise that 
it will require a man of great courage and resource to bring about 
this change of government, and perhaps Edwin Montagu might 
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have been able to do this had it not been for his untimely death. 
But even Montagu was scared by what happened in Bengal. 

‘The majority of the Indian people wholeheartedly desire the 
change 1 have oudined to you, but tlicre is a certain amount of 
inertia in India which will have to be overcome. The present 
trouble in India between the Moslems and the IBndus will 
eventually disappear if they, as well as other Indian nationals, are 
organised as nationalistic States on historical and linguistic 
foundations. 

'Wirii regard to Communism, Communism always fishes in 
troubled waters. One must, therefore, distinguish between 
legitimate agitation and tliat which is being sponsored by the 
(]omniimists. We have very great poverty in India, but this 
pos 'Try r.innot be overcome by charity, however well meant; 
nor by Lord Mayors’ Funds, no matter how laud.able dieir 
offering. But it can be overcome by the development of Agricul- 
tural Crollcgcs and the assistance to and the encouragement of 
agriculture.’ 

On this occasion the Aga Khan ceased talking about India for a 
moniLUt to Lilk about King George V, who had recently re- 
covered from a severe ilbiess. 

’I )o \ ou know,' said the Aga Khan, 1 think the King is die most 
hard-working man in the British Empire. I have known scores of 
other rulers as well as die heads of big budness concerns but I 
know of no other man who regards liis job with such attachment 
and dei'otion. It should never be forgotten that the person of the 
British Sovereign is the bond of union not only between the 
grc.it white Dominions and England, but between all the uon- 
British races in the Empire and the white section. 

‘Bismarck used to say diat he could get through his job by 
w'orking five minutes a day. Perhaps that was a boast, but King 
George reads every line and every' word ot every document 
brought to liim for signature.’ 
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Conversations with the Aga Khan about India have frequently 
begun at Longchamps afrer the Sunday afremoon races. We 
would b^in to walk towards Paris, through the Bois, talking 
all the time until we readied a spot where the Aga Khan had told 
his chaufreur to meet him with his car. Then we would have tea 
in Paris and continue talking. 

One such conversation took pLce back in May, 1922, when 
His Highnc'ss had just returned from India. He was particularly 
angry. He said: ‘The Moslems have turned away from British 
rule. You can only remain in India as long as India wills but you 
cannot govern India by giving one man a Garter and putting 
another one in prison.' He then attacked Allied policy in Turkey 
and said that the Sultan was merdy a puppet of the Allied Army 
of occupation. Then he began again to talk about Indu, saying 
that Edwhi Montagu’s resignation had been forced because of 
his friendliness towards the Moslems, a feeling that Mr. Montagu 
shared with Lord Reading. The Aga Khan said he distrusted the 
Esher Conunission on the Army in India and he protested against 
the employment of India troops in other Asiatic countries for in- 
definite periods. But when in the mood His Highness will write 
down liis thoughts as he did about a Feder.1l India. He wrote, 
in part, as follows: 

‘No frderal scheme for India can be complete or satisfactory 
if it leaves out of account the Indian States, wliich cover one- 
tliird of the area of the Indian Empire and contain some seventy 
million inhabitants, or two-ninths of the entire population. It 
is therefore necessary to deal with them before discussing the 
constitution of the central authority. 

‘It is a familiar though often forgotten fret diat these prin- 
cipalities vary in size, climate, density of population, economic, 
radal, and intellectual conditions to an extraordinary degree. 
There are great domuiions, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Kashmir, \\orthy to r.mk with kingdoms m Europe. The Nizam 
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of Hyderabad is the equal in power, in dominion, in the number 
of his subjects, and in the variety of interests to be considered, 
with the Kings of Bclgimn or Roumania. hidced, just as the 
German Emperor has kings within his dominions, and as we 
hope some day the independent sovereigns of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan will, of their own free will, wish to enter the future Soutli 
Asiatic Confederation, so, fnima fade there is every reason why 
the Nizam should, like the former Kings of Oudh, receive the 
royal title of “Majesty”, a concomitant act being the rendition 
to him of the fierars. A step forward was taken on New Year’s 
Day, 1918, when he was given the special title of “Faithfiil 
Ally of the British Government”, and the style, new to India, 
of “Mis Exalted HighiiCss”. This designation is strangely 
remmiscent of the old l^utch style of “High Mightiness”, which 
was proposed for the President of die United States, but refused 
by Washington. 

‘Then there are States not so vast in extent where, by intensive 
culiure, commerce and trade Itavc reached such a development 
as to nuke them die equals of the richest British districts in India. 
Some of the principalities go back in tradition and liistory to the 
very dawn of civilised society. There arc Rajput States, the 
germs of which mast liave existed when Alexander encamped 
on the banks of the Indus, and it is not improbable that orderly 
governments, under the ancestors or collaterals of some of the 
present Rajput Princes, were carried on in the eras of Caesar and 
Augustus. Other principalities, again, date in present form from 
the early days of British rule, and in some cases were obtained by 
purchase or by other equally unromantic forms of acquisidon 
from Enghsh oificials, reluctant to accept further direa respon- 
sibility for Indian government. But whether andent or com- 
paratively new, the individual variations of these autonomous 
territories are of absorbing interest. Large dominions, like those 
of Baroda and Gwalior, possess a unity of history and sentiment 
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attaching them to their rulmg houses, from which, especially 
in the case of their present heads, they have received such devoted 
service as to have established between prince and people a relation 
almost tribal in the strengtli of its afrectiou. There are smaller 
States, such as Kapurthala and Bhavanagar, which arc excellent 
examples of herediury good government and contentmimt of the 
people. 

‘Amid the diversities I have indicated, there is an all embracing 
link of profound attachment to the British Crown. Not only 
through this vast war, but on many previous occasions, in almost 
every frontier expedition, in China, in Africa, and elsewhere, the 
Princes have proved their devotion to the British Empire, and 
have made sacrifices such as to win for them the merited title of 
partners therein, hi the last four years they have been cn.ibli'd, bv 
freewill gifts and sacrifices, to share in the great task of securing 
a victory for the allies to an extent which has evoked general 
admiration and has vastly raised the scale of India’s contribution 
as a whole. Their well-trained Impcn.il Servnee contingents, 
maintained by the Durbars for a generation past, formed an 
invaluable contribution to the militar) units in being when war 
broke out, and the stream of iccruitincnt from the States has 
enormously helped to meet the pressing need for repair of the 
heavy wastages of war. 

‘Looking back on the 1 50 years of Bntish predominance in 
India, I can see scarcely any other act equal alike m wisdom, 
justice, and far-sightedness, to Queen Victoria’s promise through 
Canning, on the morrow of tlie Mutiny, to refrain from the 
absorption of any Indian States into Bntish India. It came to 
relieve the fears and anxieties aroused, with unliappy results, by 
the Dalhousian policy of “lapse”. Had that pohey been vetoed at 
the time by the Goveninient ui Wlutehall, 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that Britain’s position ui Indu to-day would liave been 
all the stronger, fur the existence of Oudh, Nagput, Sautra. and 
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rfic Other sequestered principalities. The aggregate territory front 
which British Indian revenues arc ilerived would have been less 
vast, and I do not deny that there would have been some other 
disadvantages, of a temporary character, but these would have 
been altogether outweighed. 

‘The admitiistrative machiner)i' of British India, now so great 
and cumbrous, wttuld have been simplified; British rule would 
have had m those directly concerned sure and honest friends like 
the Princes of to-day, and there would have been a correspond- 
ingly larger measure ot indigenous government, with all its 
advantages, side by side with British administration. The builders 
of United Germanv, from Bismarck downwards, luave borne 
witness that the diversific I principalities arc the mainstay of tliat 
Empire, and that destructive anarchy has no more powerful 
antagonist than a dynasty belonging to tht' soil, ruling from age 
tc) age relatively small areas within a confederation, 

'It is not too much to say that to-day the Indian Princes are 
the bulwarks of the Imjierial coimcction. I have sometimes met 
Indians, whose names, of course, I c.in never mention even in 
private, actuated by bitter hatred of England, and whose absorb- 
ing idea was to cut the painter. On one point they were all 
agreed: that the existence of the Indian States made an un- 
superablc barrier to the succcs.s of their childish ambition, and it 
was always with bitter regret that they referred to these prin- 
cipalities. 

‘From the point of view of good adnunistration these areas of 
indigenous rule, scattered like so many islands of varying size 
in the sea of British India, arc advantageous both to their own 
inliabitants and to those of surrounding districts. They provide 
suitable fields for adnunistrative experiments such ,as could not 
be applied, without prior test, to the whole of British India. 
Some States advance the cause of social reform by enactments 
and orders which English administrators, conscious of tlieir 
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limitations as non-indigenous officials adhering to the principle 
of strict rdigious neutrality, have not dared to apply. 

‘In some services for the common weal, such as education and 
sanitation, there are respects in which the most progressive 
States are ahead of British India. But it would be unfiiir to to 
recognise that the stimulus to advancement is reciprocal. The 
high standard of British justice, to give but one instance, calls for 
emulation, as is recognised by almost every State. Here and there 
arc to be found principalities in wliich the administration of 
justice and general civil policy leave much to be desired; but 
happily, with the spread of modem idcaU, these have become rare 
exceptions. Religious liberty prevails in the States as well .is in 
British India. A Moslem lulcr, like the Nizam of Hyderabad, is 
respected and loved by his millions of Hindu subjects, while there 
are Hindu Princes, such as the Maharajas of Gw'alior and Kolapur 
(to mention only two names), whose Mohammedan subjects 
look upon them vrith almost filial affection and veneration, and 
who constantly prove that, if Hindus in faith, they arc supenor 
as nilers to all sectarian or other narrowuig influences. 

‘Again, these indigenous CJourts scattered over the great 
peninsula are the fitting patrons of art in every form. Indian 
music, arclutecture, painting, .uid the arts generally, have natural 
protectors and p.itrons in the various Durbars. It is not improbable 
that within the present century some of the dynasties may pro- 
duce patrons of art as influcnti.il as the Medicis, or tlic Princes of 
Weimar. Some spcci.d branches of higher agriculture receive 
encouragement from the Princes, and in many other directions 
they give a remarkable impetus to the upbuilding of an expanded 
Indian life, responsive to modem ideas, yet distinctive of the 
country and its peoples. 

‘Increasuigly, of late years, some of the best-known Princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a constitutional and parlia- 
mentary basis for their administrations. There can be no doubt 
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diat a liberal policy in British India will soon be followed in 
many of the States by widening appUcations of the principle of 
co-operation between the rulers and the ruled. It is most gratifying 
to Indian patriots to note the sympathy which the Princes and 
nobles have shown with the aspirations of the people of British 
India toward self-government. After all, these rulers, unlike the 
small dynasties of the eighteenth and nineteentli centuries in 
Italy, are children of the soil and liave a natural sympathy and 
fellow-feeling with their countrymen. 

‘There could be no better or more convincing presentation of 
these aspirations of India, in brief compass, than that given by the 
Maliaraja of Bikanir, in his historic pronouncement at the luncheon 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian delegates 
to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Commons, on 
24th April, 1917. Those of us who personally know the ruling 
PriiKCS of to-day — so active, hardworking, patriotic and devoted 
!«■> the welfare of their people, usually so free from all “side”, 
and, in a word, so diffrrent from tlie legendary maharaja of tlie 
inuginative writers of the past— have no reason to doubt tliat this 
eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educated people of 
India but also those of tlie average ruling chief. In fact. His 
Highness of Bikanir spoke on similar hncs to liis brotlicr Princes 
when they entertained him to dinner in Bombay on the eve of his 
departure for the Imperial War Conferaice. It may also be noted 
that the Maharaja of Alwar’s speeches, so full of democratic 
enthusiasm, have nude a considerable impression in India witliin 
the last two or three years. 

‘The States cannot be mere spectators of the constitutional 
changes now impending. The question arises: “What is the part 
they are to play in the politically free India of to-morrow?” 
To reduce them gradually to tlie mere position of great nobles, 
and to let the power and the individuahty attaching to their 
States pass out of their control would be a crime against history. 
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art, and even nationality. On the otha hand, the present standard 
of relations between the protecting Power and the protected 
State cannot go on after British India reaches the first stages 
toward self-government. What is the solution? Happily, in 
federalism we find a system that will meet the need both of 
British India .and of the Indian States. It has been maintained in 
these pages th.at a successful unilateral form of selfigovcmment is 
impossible even for British India. The great provincial adminis- 
trators, we have seen, must be autonomous in mtcnial matters. 
The interference of the central authority, while necessary in the 
past, must be metamorphosed mto that entire non-intervention in 
State as distinct from Imperial affairs which characterises the 
Imperial Government of Germany or tlic United States Govern- 
ment m their dealings with the members of their respective con- 
federations. A similar policy should .it once be applied to the 
Indian principalities. 

‘The central federal autliorit), by promoting happiness, con- 
tentment, and development within its vast territories .ind over 
such an immense |X)pulation, would sooner or latei attract its 
neighboms in Nsirthern and Western Asia. The benefits of 
federalism would soon be felt, since it would give a stimulus to 
progress whuh present conditions of centralisation discourage and 
retard. At the penodical Imperlil Conferences in London, the 
representatives of C.m.id.i, Australia, and the other great 
Dominions, would meet those who w'ould voice the cLnims of an 
immense Indian Federation built on die rock of national 
autononi) in each of its living members. They w'ould represent 
an organic whole which, in very truth, would be a bring and 
vital entity with common interests, looked after by a federal 
CJovernmcnt and a stiong Imperial Executive supervised by the 
Finperor’s representative, the Viceroy, and his Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, and supported by the Federal Council representing 
all provinces and principalities. 
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" ‘Responsible government, in the narrow and technical sense in 
which Mr. Montagu's amiounccment is being interpreted in some 
quarters, has been really successful alone in the United Kingdom, 
and there only up to a certain point. In England the two-party 
system, quite inconceivable in India, was held years ago by no 
less a judge of constitutional history’ than Bagehot to liavc been 
die real cause of the success of this form of government. But in 
the words of a competent observer uvday “the breakdown of 
Parliamentary government, which had become increasingly 
acute in the years prcct*ding the war, was due to the fact tliat the 
British people had persisted in attempting in one Parhament and 
with one executive to deal with three classes of businc*ss”, vir. — 
Imperial affairs: questions affecting the United Kingdom as * 
whole; and the internal affairs of the three countries. Under the 
stress of war conditions, many of the traditional elements of 
responsibility of the executive to Parliament are in suspense. 

‘In France, where, for Itistorical rc.asons, there arc many parties, 
this pnnciple has led to unstable guidance and constant clianges in 
ministries, and has brought to the front in public life a kaleido- 
scopic crowd of individuals instead of a few outstanding national 
characters. France is a very great nation, but a sincere admirer who 
loves her almost as a foster-mother country may be allowed to 
say that she is great in spite of her governmental system. Sym- 
pathetic students of the French Constitution, such as Mr. Bodlcy, 
and passionate French patriots, such as M. DeroulMe, have 
regretted that the imme^te fear of Caesarism led the founders 
of the Third Repubhc to adopt the English model instead of that 
of the other great Anglo-Saxon State. 

‘It would be a disaster for hidia to be forced into the narrow 
form of constitutionalism that developed wdth its essential con- 
dition of tw'O great rival parties, in England through historical 
and natural causes, but is now confessedly in need of reform. Mere 
imitation of features of the British Constitution has had most 
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disillusioning results in the Iberian Peninsula and in Greece. It 
is true that a form of responsibility to parUament has succeeded 
in the Northern States of Europe; but here it must be remembered 
that in Sweden, the most important of the three Scandinavian 
Governments, the system is a half-way house between respon- 
sibility as understood in England, and the German practice of 
separation of powers as between the executive and tlie legislative 
bodies. 

‘Constitutional government has succeeded only where it has 
been cast in a form natural to the history and development of the 
people. In America, with all fidelity to democratic principles, it 
has taken forms widely different from those of Great Britain. 
In Japan, also, it is in practice anything but a slavish imitation of 
the English methods. Indeed, it is nearer to the Swedish than to 
any other system existing in the West. In Germany and Austria it 
approaches the American system, though the partition between 
the excaitive and the legislature is not so marked. 

‘Why should India be forced to imitate a system of govcminent 
evolved through many centuries in a geographically small 
country with two historical parties? Why should India be placed 
on this Procrustean bed, instead of allowing the more widely 
elected legislature and an executive with a century and a half of 
tradition behind it to develop naturally their own inner working, 
just as they have been evolved in other countries? We want self- 
government, we want responsible government in the widest 
sense of the word — ^that of ultimate responsibiUty to the people — 
but we do not want our nascent national institutions to bt put 
into swaddling clothes because one word instead of another was 
chosen by the British War Cabinet for its public declacadoii. The 
^nhian peoj^cs wihi an instincdve sense of dieir need, have asked 
for self^ovcmment within the Empire, not for Parliamentary 
institutions on the British model. None of the draft sdiaiics 
prepared by Indians fixim that of Gokhale to the joint 
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Tcprescntarion of the National Congress and the Moslem League, 
hypothecate full and immediate responsibility of the executive 
to the legislature. 

‘It is an unfair and prgudiced criticism of the federal form of 
govcniment to argue that the free provindai parliaments will 
be nothing but glorified munidpalitics. Surely autonomy fiir our 
great provinces, with populations of from twenty to fifty 
milHons, vith their vast and varied lands, each equal in natural 
resources to one of the greatest European States, is a suffident 
field for the ambiiion and devotion of any patriot. It must be 
remembered that as true federahsts we advocate for tlie govern- 
ment of each of tlie great province-states the same measure of 
ultimate intcnial independence from tlie central authorities as 
is now enjoyed by the Niz.im or the Rajput Princes over thdr 
own territories. 

‘Tliis brings me to the first of two questions I wish to put to 
the critics of federalism as here advocated. B) wkit other system 
can the Indi.ui States be brought into active union with the rest 
of India? No scheme of reconstruction can be complete without 
takmg into consider.ition the 70,000,000 people and the 710,000 
square miles comprised within these areas scattered all over Indu. 
Can diese lands remain permanently out of touch with the great 
reconstructed Lidia of the future? Or, as an alternative, are we 
to tear up treaties that assured tlieir Princes full autonomy within 
their respective spheres? Or is it seriously maintiined that the 
central Government, while scrupulously avoiding interference in 
.my question relating to a tiny prmapaUty or its courts, should at 
the same time control the great province^cates from Simla or 
Delhi, as if they were nothing but so many territories occupied 
by superior forces ? The history of the past, n j less than the 
justice and symmetrs’ to be sought to-day, '< ''Is to the conclusion 
that we need a federation wliich can be entered by the greatest 
prc>vinces and the smallesi Indian Ra| alike without loss of 
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internal freedom, and yet with the assurance that, in all frderal 
matters, they will pull together for a united Empire. 

*lt is common ground with students of Indian a£&irs that a 
State like Mysore should have full control of internal policy. If 
tliis principle holds good of an essentially non<Klemocratic r^me, 
why should it not apply to our great national states, where 
legislative and financial control is finally vested in a representative 
assembly, and where the immovable executive is strong enough 
to carry out measures of justice and utility? 

‘The second question for the advocate of a unilateral system to 
ponder is that of die effect on the intcniational future in Asia. An 
outstanding tendency in the political ferment of to-day is for 
small nadons, wlule reuining their individuality, to gather to a 
central, powerful State that cariies them along in a common 
course. In recent years the United States have drawn into their 
orbit many of the smaller entities of the Newr World, such as 
Chiba and the republics of Central America. Germany^ lias 
Austria, Turkes and Bulgaria ranged with her, and she is am- 
bitious to scairc within her sphere of influence the States that 
have been surrendered through the Bolshevist betrayal of Russia. 
She dreams of ultimately bringing Holland and Handers, Den- 
mark, Norwas .md Sweden, and even Switzerland w^ithin her 
constellation. 

‘England and liance and Italy have now taken a common 
route in w'orld politics, carrying svith diem many wide-flung 
dominions. Fven the three Scandinavian monarchies, free as dicv 

4 

ordinarily are fioin the bewildering entangleineiits of world 
politics, have found dut practical independence can only be 
m.iintained by greater union and cohesion. We have to-day, in 
fact, a common North European policy, into which the iicw' 
Republic of Finland longs to be drawn. It lias been ruthlessly 
invaded because it forms a barrier to Teutonic ambitions in 
Nordi-Wc'stcrn Europe. But the most competent observers are 
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agreed that whatever changes peace nuy bring, Germany will 
not turn away her eyes from Middle Asia. 

It is for the Indian patnot to recognise that Persia, A%hanist.in, 
and possibly Arabia must sooner or later come within the orbit 
of some Continental Power — such as Germany, or wliat may 
grow' out of the break-up of Rus^ — or must throw in their lot 
with that of the Indian Empire, with which tliey have so much 
more genmne affinity. The world forces that move siiull states 
into closer contact with powerful neighbours, though so frr most 
visible m Europe, will inevitably make theniselvt's felt in Asia. 
Unless she is willing to accept the prospect of having powerful 
.ind possibly inimical neighboun to watch, and the heavy military 
burdens thereby entailed, India caimot afford to neglect to draw 
her Mohammedan neighbour states to herself by the ties of 
mutual interest and goodwill. 

*A lesson of the Great War tlut cv’cn Gcrnuiu has been 
reluctantly compelled to recogmse is that force, though remorse- 
lessly appUed by her military leaders, is insuffiaent to secure the 
incorporation of weakened nations. In Courland, in Lithuania, 
in Flanders herself, German poUcy has wavered between merciless 
severity and efforts to wrm the hearts of such elements of die 
population as the Flemings and die Baltcs to her kultttr and in- 
terests. British pohey ought to have no such conflict of ideals. 
Hence it is unthinkable that the British Empire can pursue a 
course of mere conquest in the Middle East. Such a policy is 
foreign to her ideals and repugnant to her interests. It would be 
more disastrous for England and hidia than almost any dung else 
I can conceive, for it would mean the siolation of the principles 
of humanity and justice, and would piovokc contmued uinc'st. 
On the odier hand, a merely negative attitude will not meet the 
dangers I have indicated. We must have a pohey attractive 
enough to draw toward our centre State the outer nations. A 
system of federation, just to each member, united by ties of 
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common interest, would serve as a magnet &r them. It would 
be a great harbour hght for any weak state of the Middle East. 

‘Once the internal federation was complete and the economic 
influence northwards and westwards developed, wc might expect 
the A^hans themselves to seek association therein. The feet 
that Bengal and Bombay, Hyderabad and Kashmir were enjoying 
fell autonomy, would be a guarantee to the Afghans of no risk of 
loss of mdepcndencc m entermg the federation. Just as the m- 
digenous rulers of Rajputna would have their place, there is 
no reason why a group of principahties from Arabia and the 
Southen) httoral of the Persian Gulf should not ultimately 
become members of the umon tliat will ensure peace and hberty, 
freedom and order to the soudi of Asia. Subsequently, Persia 
herself would be attracted, and just as the natural pnde of Bavaria 
or Saxony has not been dimimshed by inclusion withm the 
German Union, so, on a greater and more difficult but happil) 
beneficent basis, the empire of Persia and the kingdom of 
Afghanistan could honourably enter a federation of whiclf Delhi 
would be the centre. 

‘Needless to say, no compulsion, direct oi indirect, can be 
employed. The nght touise is to mstitutc such .i type of com- 
nnuiity of start's .is to draw the ssmpatliy and practic.!! interest 
of India's neighbours, fhe magnet would attract, .is tune went on, 
the isolated and i emote lands of Nepal, Bhutan, .ind Tibet. The 
Crown Colons of Ceylon naturally and historically belongs to 
India. She is tut off fumi the mainLuid b\ a mere geological 
atcident, and the shallow channels and inteimittent rocks that 
divide her theiefiom aie alic.idy partly, and will be completely, 
bridged by the Indo-C'eylon Railway. A inulatcial government 
of India could have no attiaction for the people of the island. 
They would lutuially prefer bemg governed from Whitehall 
tathei tlian Delhi, for Whitehall, being so much further away, 
interferes less, while the Parlumentary mstituuons of England 
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afford Ceylon guarantees in normal times against injustice and 
needless mandates from without. The autonomous system would 
give the coup de f^rdee to the pleas put forward from time to time 
for the separation of Burma from the Indian Empire, which 
spring from dissadsfredon with the present centralised control. 

'In a word, the path of beneficent and growing union must be 
based on a federal India, with every member exercising her 
individual rights, her historic peculiaridcs and natural interests, 
yet protected by a common defensive system .ind customs union 
from external danger and economic cxploitadon by stronger 
forces. Such a federal India would promptly bring Ceylon to the 
bosom of her natural mother, and the further developments we 
have indicated would follow. We can build a great South 
Asiatic fcdcradon by now laying the foundadons wide and deep 
on justice, on liberty, and on recognition for every race, every 
religion, and cverv historical entity.’ 

But this dream of many years was not to be fulfilled. Historians 
half a century hence may be able to tell us whether the world in 
general and India in particular would liave fared better if it had 
been possible to build up ‘a federation or an association, which- 
ever you like to call it’, as die Aga Khan said and wrote, instead of 
the structural alterations that did tike place. It is not surprising 
that events left him a somewhat embittered and disillusioned man, 
but he has done liis best to hide his disappointment. Throughout 
liis long career as an Indian statesman he told the Moslem people 
that they owed a duty and loyalty to th.* country in which they 
lived; to the Indian Moslems this meant, as indeed it did to 
millions outside India, loyalty to the British Crown. How frr 
from that path of loyalty the present trend of Indian politics 
will take both Hindu and Moslem it is not yet possible to say, but 
it is evident that die Moslem world, the world in which the Aga 
Khan was bom, is moving away from the West, the world in 
which the Aga Khan appears to prefer to dwell. Yet, when 
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confronted with the possibility of India one day becoming a 
Republic, the Aga Khan meets the suggestion with a smile. Just 
before India received Dominion status, His H^;hness was in 
Durban, Soudi Africa, where he gave an interview to a reporter 
from the Natal Daily News, who asked him: ‘Once India is 
given Dominion status, will she use this as a stepping stone to 
the establishing of a republic ?’ To which the Aga Khan replied : 

‘Tdl me the difi^nce between six and tlalf a dozen. I believe 
that once India is given Dominion status, under which you get 
real independence, it will please the people and the Princes of 
India, too. For this reason I don’t think there will be a republic. 
They will be satisfied with Dominion status, provided it is on the 
same basis as that which Canada enjoys.’ 

Events proved His Highness’s forecast to be entirely incorrect. 
Even during British rule in India there was a strong Repubhean 
movement in Bengal. It is difficult, therefore, to follow the Aga 
Khan’s facile optimism, although perhaps it provided an ex^ple 
of how easy it is, even for a man of his eminence, to lose contact 
with vital problems. India was not by any means content widi 
Dominion status, but her present status as an embryo Republic, 
while not being inconsistent with Dominion status de jure, 
nevertheless gives sufficient grounds for disquiet in perhaps a 
not so very remote future. 

But with the passing of time the Aga Khan’s political m> 
clinations appeared to edge away from the essential British view 
he had. despite occasional outspoken criticism, consistently 
supported. 

November 6th, 1951, the Aga Khan wrote a letter to The 
Times, objecting to certain phrases that newspaper had used in 
a leading article on Islam. His Highness wrote that he agreed 
with Islamic nationalistic aspirations and said that if die West 
wanted better relations with the Moslems ‘the solution lies in 
their own hands.’ 
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A few mondis earlier, and August, 1951, die Aga Kliau wrote 
to The Times feom the Ritz Hotel, London, concerning India’s 
relations with Pakistan. Although no constructive criticism was 
made, one gathered the impression that His Highness would 
have welcomed an opportunity to have given counsel and 
advice. 

£arlier in 1951, in February, it was announced that the Aga 
Khan had collected ^^5 million to start a jute mill in Bast Pakistan, 
a mill in which he made a personal investment of £200,000. The 
£$ million was collected in Karachi, the dty in which His 
Highness was bom. 

It was during this same month of February, however, that tlie 
Aga Khan had a furious quarrel with the Government of Pakistan 

In the sub-Continent of India there arc 222 languages. The 
Government of Pakistan decided that Urdu was to .be the 
official language. The Aga Khan said ‘No’, it was to be Arabic. 
His Highness had arranged to make a speech scltmg out his point of 
view, but he fell ill and was running a temperature of 101 deg. F. 
So the speech was not dcliveicd, but instead His Flighness 
had copies typed and delivered to the Pakistan newspapers. The 
sequel must have given His Highness a shock. He was attacked 
on all sides and m high dudgeon flew away to Persia, the home 
of his anceston. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AN OLD LADY SHOWS HER METTLE 

T he bonds op aficction between the Aga Khan and his 
mother, Lady Ali Shah, closdy resembled the bonds linkii^ 
the late Lord Northclifi^ with his mother, Mrs. Harmsworth. 
Both sons were not only devoted to their mothers but both paid 
constant tribute to the debts they owed them; both Lord North- 
difie and the Aga Khan were in constant touch with their 
mothers, and in the case of His Highness he never allowed a week 
to pass without writing to her and cabling her. 

All her long life Lady Ali Shah was an extremely active woman, 
right down to the end, in 1938, when at the age of ninety she 
died in Baghdad. She was not only mentally active but she was 
physically active. She lived a frugal life, indulging much in 
prayer and listing at her house. Land’s End, Bombay, but she 
thought nothing at all of riding on a mule for hundreds and 
himdrcds of miles. At the age of eighty she travelled overland 
from Baghdad and through Persia. On tins occasani she showed 
her utter contempt for authority when that authority did not 
please her. When permission to make this journey was accorded 
her there was a condition made: that she should take a number 
of leaflets with her and distribute them as she proceeded on 
her way. 

Lady Ah Shah took the leaflets with her, but she burned them. 
Although for several decades Lady Ali Shah had made her 
home in India and lived to all intents and purposes as an Indian 
lady, nevertheless her heart was in Persia. By birth she was a 
Shiah, one of the Moslem sects which, in the course of time, be- 
came merged witli the Ismailis. As lias been explained, she was 
the mainspring of the Aga Khan’s Wdfrre State; she made it 
work, but nevertheless it was her earnest desire that her son 
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should pay frequent visits to India, not necessarily to sec licr, but 
to see his own people. Although once she did dedarc: ‘If my son 
chooses to reniam in Europe, then it pleases me, I shall always be 
very proud of him,’ it was just that ser)-^ question of staying m 
Europe and not rctunuiig to India that made her undertake the 
longest journey of her life. 

When Lady Ah Shah was cighty-four ycais old she made up her 
mmd that if htr son would not come home, then she would Iwvc 
to go and fetch him. She had to be almost forably restrained 
fiom n ikmg the long journey from Bombay to London by air, 
quite a change from her usual iniilcbaLk transport, when she 
travelled actompanied by two girl secretaries. Finally she con- 
sented to travel by sci. In London she '>t\vcd witli her giandson 
Ah Khan. It was wliile staying at this house in tlic heart of May- 
fair that tins grand old Ldy from the East gave an mteivifcw to a 
rcprestntativc of a London Sunday newspapci. Lady Ah Sliah 
had to speak through an interpreter of course. She is icportcd to 
have said on i6th October, 1932 ‘I h ive ucvei seen a horse-race. 
Fortune has always smiled 011 niv son, but I know nothmg about 
my son’s racing, altliough 1 do know that he has always been 
wonderfullv lutkv. We of the East aie fitahsts, but I think his 

a 

particular star must have been in the ascendant when my son 
was born. 

‘As a child he was always lucky even in his boyish games, then 
as he grew up, good fortune seemed toj* ’inicy with him. 

‘He always loved liorses. My sou’s lucl has never deserted him. 
Fate liad smiled generously upon him, but in his good fortune 
he has always been good to others. He never forgets those less 
fortunate than himself.’ 

Speakmg of his then wife, the Begum Andrec, Lady Ah Sliah 
IS reported to have said: ‘She is my son’s choice If he loves her, 
then It is enough for me.’ 

It would seem then that the question of her son’s return to 
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India was not the only diiFercncc of opinion between Lady Ali 
Shah and the Aga Khan. He always derides such thii^ as Luck 
and will not accept any suggestion that he is a ludcy man, but it 
would seem, according to her alleged statement, diat his mother 
did not agree. 

In the Spring of 1932 Lady Ali Shah was presented at Court. It 
is a great pity diat no record exists of her. opinions of such pro- 
ceedings and what her thoughts were on being presented to her 
Sovereign, the grandson of Queen Victoria to whom she had 
scut her son some thirty-five yean previously. 

At the end of the lx)ndon season the Aga Khan departed as 
was his wont to Deauville, where as ever he was to take part in die 
gay festivities at that delectable Normandy resort. As usual, the 
Aga Khan had his villa. Now Lady Ali Shah had her villa at Deau- 
ville, dose to her son and grandson. Probably it meant litde to 
be there among the rotagravure set; it was merely a question of 
saying her prayers there or elsewhere, hi the mornings His 
Highness, after attending to his urgent mail, would play golf. 
Then there would be lunch, his rest, the races, tea, more mad. Then 
dressing for dinner and, later, the Casino until the early hours of 
the following morning. The Ali Khan would be moving in the 
same orbit, but the Lady Ali Shah would not be among those 
present. She would be at home, praying, fisting — and waiting. 
One could inu^c her saying: *Timc to come home now, my 
son.’ Not home to the Deauville viUa naturally, but home to 
Mother Indian 

Whether or not, as he told Miss Blain, his secretary, he was 
afraid of his mother, the truth is diat at last he did pay a visit to 
India, just as his mother intended that he should. 

In February, 1936, the late Sir Oswald Birley, M.C., considered 
to be Britain’s most fiunous portrait painter, went to Bombay to 
paint Lady Ali Shah. Sir Oswald had painted the Aga Khan in 
Antibes, in April, 1935. 
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Sir Oswald painted lady Ali Shah, so he told me, in her house 
on the sea, outside Bombay. The Aga Khan was staying there 
at the time but he never in trrrupted the sittings which his mother 
took very seriously indeed. This was m the house where the late 
Edwin Montagu visited her about twenty years previously, 
when he described it as being full of beautiful Persian china. Mr. 
Montagu related that he was the first male, with the exception of 
Viceroy Lord Willingdon, that Lady All Shah (then a woman of 
more than sixty) had ever received socially. Now here she was 
sitting to a fiahionable portrait painter. 

She was painted in full Oriental costume, with multi>hued 
gauze trousers and white linen sari, sitting on a couch, with a 
narghile, a hubble-bubble pipe, by her right side. 

An old Inchan lady, an interpreter, was alw-ays present, ‘but,’ 
said Sir Oswald, ‘the only time she spoke was to say “Httr High- 
ness will now go and say her prayers”; upon which the old lady 
dismounted from her couch and did not return again tliat day, 
so it was a matter of no little difficulty to tell how long the sitting 
was likely to last, but as she was so good while she was actuaUy 
there, I was able to make progress while the sittings did last.’ 

The Aga Khan was quite a di&rcnt proposition. ‘While I was 
painting him,* said Sir Oswald, ‘more often than not his secrertary. 
Miss Blain, would be reading ’ W letters to him and taking down 
his answers. When he talkcxl, his conversation covered a wide 
range, recollections of personalities and talk diat showed a pro- 
found knowlc^dgc of European history.” 

The Begum Andr^e was also painted by Sir Oswald Birley and 
she became the possessor also of the portraits of her husband and 
mother-in-law. She loaned tlic portraits of Lady Ah Shah and the 
Aga TTban to an cachibition of Sir Oswald’s pictures that was held 
in London in May, 1951. 

The A%a. Khan returned to Europe after his mother’s portrait 
hqd been painted in 1936, but he flew back in November the same 
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year because his mother was reported to be dangerously ilL She 
was then eighty-d^ht but she made a remarkable recovery and 
we soon hear of her again, this time setting out for Teheran to 
visit the Shah of Persia, Reza Khan. 

This was by no means her first visit but it was a case of a very 
remarkable woman visiting a very remarkable man. 

The Shahs of the previous dynasty, kimipen of the Aga Khan, 
had an unhappy record of assassination or abdication. Reza Shah 
founded a new dynasty. Previously he had been doorkeeper at 
the British Legation in Teheran. Then he joined the regiment of 
Persian Cossacks and began a National Revolution that unseated 
the reigning monarch and brought himself to the Throne. On all 
sides he was hailed as a wonder-hero, a man of tremendous force 
and driving power. Then came the War. 

Whether Reza Shah committed a personal error of judgement 
or whether certain outside sources into which one had perhaps 
better not inquire, had influence with him. one cannot bq sure, 
but, fiictually, he turned into complete accord with Hitler. The 
British Government caused Reza Shah to be deposed and set 
up his son, die prcsait Shah in his place, but Lady Ali Shah 
remained a staimch fiiend of the present Shah’s fiither until her 
death on Sunday, February 7th, 1938. 

Her end had all the grandeur of a Wagnerian opera; it was just 
like a Wagnerian goddess departing for Valhalla. 

When Lady Ali Shah felt herself to be dying, she left Bombay 
by steamer with a small retinue. Her objective was Nejah, the 
sacred burial place of members of the Shiahs. It is customary for 
die Shiahs to try to die as near Nejah as possible. 

Lady Ali Sluh remained in her cabin as the ship went up the 
Persian Gulf and had to be carried ashore on a stretcher. She 
journeyed as &r as Baghdad where she stayed with fiiends. It 
was evident that she could journey no fiirthcr. 

As it happened, the Aga Khan and the Begum were in Egypt 
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at this time. On receipt of a cable to say how ill his mother was, 
he flew firom Cairo to Baghdad. He arrived half an hour too late. 
She was already dead. 

His Highness could not wait for the funeral of Lady AH Shah. 
He said he had an important engagement in Egypt, so he Hew 
back to Cairo. 



CHAFEBR XY 


FATHER AND SONS 

T hb marriage between the Aga Khan and his first cousin 
Shahzadin did not last long. V(^en a Moslem wife bears 
no sons for her husband, a divorce is not an unusual sequel to the 
marriage; so it was with the first marriages of the present Shah 
of Persia and his brother-in-law. King Farouk of Egypt. So it 
was with His Highness, the Aga Khan. 

A Moslem divorce is a very simple matter. All a husband has 
to do is to repeat three times in firont of witnesses : ‘1 renounce this 
woman. . . .’ The simplicity of a Moslem divorce transcends 
ev<m diat of the dissolution of marriages in the U.S.S.R. 

After her divorce the Begum Shahzadin lived in retirement in a 
small house in Bombay. She died on 1 8th January, 1934, thirty- 
six years after her marriage. She was in her early fifties. It v\(as a 
coincidence that Ah Khan, the sou of the Aga Khan’s second 
marriage, happened to be in Karachi when his Other’s former 
wife died in Bombay. Ali Kltati fiew to London the following day. 

A Moslem woman who docs not give birth to male children 
fi^ils herself disgraced. Shahzadin, chosen by her aunt Lady Ali 
Shah to be the bride of her adored and only son, was probably no 
exception to the rule. She was brought up in purdah; her husband 
would be the first male she ever saw, outside her immediate 
fiunily. But one must be permitted to speculate on what kind of 
life the Aga Khan would have had, if the Begum Shahzadin bad 
borne sons. It must not be forgotten that when the Aga Khan was 
married amid such pomp and circumstance at Poona, he had 
already established close contact with the Weston world; 
European Courts were open to him. Kings, Queens and Prime 
Ministers in several lands had loaded him with honoun. The 
pendulum swung for him feom East to West and bade ^ain, 
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yet from the imy first Western approach it was evident tluu it 
was easier and perhaps more agreeable to represent the East to 
the West, dban tbe West to the East. What conflicts of emotion 
tbere must have been between the Lady Ali Shah and her son. 
But if the B^um had given birth to an Heir-Apparent, one 
still wonders what her place in tbe world would have been, for, 
like her modier-in-law, she spoke no Ei^lish and never had had 
any contact with men or women of the West. If the Aga Khan 
had persisted with the extremely Westernised side of his lifr, 
it would have been very unlikdiy that his Indian wife could have 
been his companion, as his European wives have been. True, 
she might have come out of purdah, but women who lived in 
purdah and then leave it, never seem to forget the indignities of it. 
An Indian Modem lady brought up in purdah and who lived the 
early part of her marriage in purdah once said to me: 'The im- 
pudence of your European women! They would come to my 
house to tea as if they were going slumming; they would ask me, 
too, whether the milk was properly boiled! And I who knew that 
English people never take boiled milk in their tea!' 

Only those vrith some knowledge of India and the ways of 
India may perhaps agree the thesis that one of the mam reasons 
why Britain was forced out of India was because of the social 
boycott we sought to apply to Indians. To think that men such 
as the Aga Khan or, for that matter, Mr. Nehru, could not cross 
the port^ of places such as the Royal Bombay Yacht dub! 
Most Freemasonry Lo<^es in India would entertain Indian 
Masons as guests but refill to allow them to become members. 
True, most bidian Freenusonry Lodges retaliated by refusing 
membership to Europeans, a double action that is the complete 
nation of fundamental Masonry. 

Maybe when the Aga Khan contracted his first European 
marriage he had in mind an idea of forming a physical bridge 
between the East and the West, but what the fe^gs of his first 
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wife were wc shall never know. She lived long enough to see her 
husband re-married, then a widower, then re-married for the 
third time. Then she died, a forgotten woman. Only Europeans 
who had lived a long time in Bombay remembered her at all. 
They would relate that she grew so stout that she had to have a 
special diair constructed for her, and diat when, as she sometimes 
did, she drove out from her htde house to yisit a gymkhana die 
special diair would be frstened to her carriage. When she died, 
people said *Oh, I thought she died years s^o!’ And that was the 
end of the lady whose Arabian-Nights wedding at Poona some 
thirty-six years previously caused such a stir in the world. 

As has been related, the Aga Khan’s second wife was an Italian, 
a Signorina Theresa Magliano. The marriage took place in 1908 
and die new Begum became a Moslem. Her first child, a boy, 
died of consumption in childhood. Although, as Heir to the 
Imamat,he was entided to be buried in die sacred dty of Kerbela, 
where the Begum Shahzadin, incidentally, is buried, die»boy 
Heir was actually buried in Monaco. 

May 13th, 1910, the Begum Theresa gave birdi to a second son, 
at Turin. He was givai the name of AU Solomon Khan, the same 
who is known to-day in many circles, grave and gay, but mosdy 
gay, as ’Prince* Ali Khan. 

Soon afrer die birth of her second son, the Begum showed 
signs of tuberculosis and was frequendy under treatment for this 
disease. In her earlier life she had been connected with the stage 
as a ballerina, but her undoubted artistic gifrs turned towards 
sculpture. On the other hand, it was probably she who devdoped 
in her husband a keen sense for beauty and appreciation of and 
eventually knowledge of Ballet. 

In his early youth in India His Highness’s bent was towards 
medianics, of which he displayed considerable knowledge and 
interest Then when motor-cars became popular, he was one of 
the first persons in India to interest himself in them. He presented 
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an annual trophy known as the Aga Khan Cup. He had lived to 
see the bullock-drawn cart, the only means of transport between 
village and village in India, change into a motoi 4 orry, but he 
thought that if he could interest the wealthier classes in India in 
motoring, the lowlier classes would in course of time profit by 
this interest. That was the idea behind the Cup; it was not just an 
ordinary trophy. With the Cup went a prize of 10,000 Rupees 
to die winner, but the Cup was one year a prize for the winner 
of the race for the Cup, and the next year it went to the car which 
won the first prize in an Indian Motor-Car Exhibition, and so on, 
turn and turn about. 

After his second marriage the Aga Khan took less interest in 
motor-cars and more in Ballet and Music. Tliis interest has per- 
sisted and nowadays one finds the Aga Khan no mean critic of 
Ballet and writing letters to the newspapers about it. *All this 
sprang firom his attachment to his second wife. 

Marris^e to the Aga Khan gave full opportunities to her gift 
for sculpture. She accompanied him to India and travelled widely 
in that country, studying Indian plastic art in the rodt caves and 
temples. The Begum Theresa was of a very retiring nature and 
divided her tunc between her home and her studio. She eidiibited 
in the London Royal Academy as well as in Paris, Brussek and 
Rome, but fearing perhaps that if she used her name, the B^um 
Theresa Aga Khan, it might secure her some undue advantage, 
she took refuge behind her nom d'altier, Ilashah. 

It was a little before her deatli in November, 1926, that her 
husband began his sensationally successful career on the English 
Turf, but she did not share in it; indeed, she seldom went to 
London. Her son Ali was being educated privately at Huntingdon, 
England, where he was tutored by Mr. C. M. Waddington, 
fiirmerly the Principal of Mayo College fot the sons of Princes, 
at Rajkumar College, India. He received some rdigious instruc- 
tion ^m a priest attached to the Mosque at Woking, but he 
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nddier received as mudi rel^oas instractioii as his £idier, nor 
was he so stticdy broi^ht up. He divided his year between 
Huntingdon and the French and Italian Riviecas, six months in 
Eng^hnd and six months on the Continent. Hb £tther in his 
earliest years was busy on Britain’s business, acting as a Secret 
Agent; his mother, when she was well was devoted to her art; 
bodi Either and mother were devoted to dio boy, but spoiling 
him to their heart’s content; yet he was by nb means a precocious 
child. On one of her rare visits to London the B^um Theresa 
took her sem to the Ritz Hotel for the purpose of havii^ his hair 
cut The London Figaro of the day was the already mentioned 
Court Hairdresser, Mr. Charles Topper, who was sent for to 
go to the Ritz hxim near-by Jermyn Street. Mr. Topper describes 
the boy Ali Khan as being ‘a very timid little (hap who never let 
go of his mother’s hand all the time I was cutting his hair’. 

The time came when the Begum became very ill indeed. For 
Icmg her health had been poor, and now she entered a JParis 
nursing home. 

The Aga Khan went to Loudon. He had in mind the purchase 
of the £unous sixty-one carat diamond known as the ’Golden 
Dawn*. People said the stone was unlucky but His Highness 
never chd believe there was such a thing as luck. The Aga Khan 
purchased the diamond, but he had not bear more than a few 
hours in London when he received a telegram from Pans saying 
diat the specialists had decided that an ui^ent operation must be 
perfenued on the Begum. At once the Aga Khan left for Paris and 
the Beam’s bedside. The operation was performed and she (hed. 

She was buried in Monaco, in the same grave as her first bom 
son. There was a funoal service m the Paris Mosque. 

The Khan, a widower with a son now aged sixteen, had 
allowed himself to be caugltt up in a social whirl, but although he 
enjoyed himself very mtu^ indeed, he still had aU his muldi^ous 
duties to perform, the routine and ritual duties a&cdng the 
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Ismaili, as well as his political duties owed to the Moslem world 
as a whole. It is possible that the spixitual education of Ali suflS^ed 
thereby; there was still the Engli^ tutor.but now no mother to 
whom he could turn. His Either no doubt would have done all 
he could to rqilace the dead mother, but the Aga Khan was, as he 
so often said, a busy man, one day in France, another in Switzer- 
land, the next in England, then in Italy, India, Persia, East 
Africa — everywhere. Moreover, he was now emerging, largely 
owing to his racing bien entendu, as a world fgure whose name 
and photographs were becoming almost a fixture on the front 
pages of the world’s newspapers. It might be interestii^ to know 
how all this impressed AlL 

He went to India to visit his grandmother who lavished sdSeo- 
uon on him as she had done on his Either, but there was, the Aga 
Khan admits it now, an appalling lack of discipline. The ftther 
had experienced perhaps too much, the son almost certainly not 
enough. Money meant nodiing to him, money in masses was his 
to satisfy any whim. He was losing his boyi^ shyness and was 
becoming an adept at sports, particularly horse riding and winter 
sports. In appearance he was more Italian than Oriental. He was 
sl^hter, more slender and svelte than either his Either or mother. 

There were ploity of rumours concerning a third marriage 
of the 'Aga Khm, but although the gossip writers were so often 
linking his name with one lady after another, there was never a 
substance of truth in the rumours. The ladies belonged to all 
ranks and stations and eventually the Aga Khan became very 
angry indeed. To a reporter who went to see him at his home on 
the French Riviera and who showed him a cable from his home 
ofSce: ‘Ask Agi whether true he going announce his ei^age- 
ment to Miss Blank,’ the Aga Khan blazed bade: ‘Tdl yoiur 
London office that ifthey print that I’ll suethemfiir libel!* 

And yet when the real news ’broke’, as they say in newspaper 
offices, it was surprising indeed. 
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The B%ndi newspapers, with an age4ong tradidoti of laisser- 
fahre et bemtcoup dire, which is the real rendering of their proverb 
. . . et run dire, let iheir imaginations run riot, mam^ing to 
make many bricks with little straw. M. Maurice de Walefife in 
his successful Quand Paris itait m Paradis made several references 
to His Highness, typical of the s^mi-infbrmed paragraphs that 
dotted practically all the French newspap^. ‘To have money is 
good,* wrote M. de Wale£k, ‘but the arf of knowing how to 
make use of it is better. That art is not lacking in the Aga Khan, 
who is a King of the Magi feom the Orient who came to lay his 
homage at the feet of the beauties of Paris. The Aga Khan is a 
god feom somewhere in India, near Bombay, an enormous 
god who looks like a big fish wearing spectacles and who bites 
with all his teedi into the cake of Life. He is hterally worth his 
weight in gold. ... He is a bon viveur who appreciates race- 
horses and pretty women; this god who very clearly, feom the 
w<%ht against gold point of view, would be wrong tp start 
slimming.* 

Writing of the late M. Comuche, the man who made the 
modem Deauville, M. dc Walefie said: ‘He knew how to receive 
the great of tiiis earth. He would not receive the Duke of West- 
minster as he would tlie Aga Khan, or vice versa.* 

Of the Aga Khan at Deauville: ‘. . . laughing like an ogre 
who smells feesh flesh and steermg his enormous spectacles 
to take in a siren just emerging &om the sea in a clinging 
swim suit.* 

And then tiic newspapers discovered the Aga Khan was going 
to marry a young Frenchwoman feom Aix-les-Bains, where he 
used to have a villa called the Villa Paparika. ‘The Little Chocolate 
Girl* the newspapers called \dsfancSe, saying that she was serving 
in an Aix-les-Bains sweetshop when he met her. The Aga Khan 
was furiously angry about all this, but the Press ignored his 
denials and went on publishing fimtastic stories. 
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I had been away from Pans fer some time; it was on my 
return in 192 ^ that I found the Paris newspapers having a lovely 
tune with &ity tales told inside an Orient^ setting. I tdephoned 
to die Paris ^tz and asked the Aga Khan whether it was in 
order to congratulate him. He paused a moment and said quiedy : 
‘Have dinner with me this cvcnii^ at Prunicr, will you?’ When 
1 reached the restaurant he was sitting next to a young woman 
who had a younger man by her left. ‘I don’t think you have met 
the young lady/ said His Highness, introducing me to 
Madcmoisdle Andr^e Josephine Leonie Carton. The young man 
was her brother. 

Mademoiselle Carron had never been in an Aix 4 es-fiaias 
sweetshop, except as a customer. She was a parmer in her sister’s 
dressmaking establishment, Carron Soeurs, on die Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris. She came from a quite humble funily in the 
Savoie, and her father was employed in a small Paris restaurant. 
Mademoiselle Carron has been described as a very beautiful 
woman; she was — ^and is — a very diarmii^ one indeed, but every 
eye forms its own idea of beauty. This evening she was simply but 
stylishly dressed and wore a large, square-cut emerald ting on her 
engagement finger. The Aga Khan’s attitude appeared to be like 
that of an afiecdonate &ther. He was fifty-two, she thirty-one. 
We discussed, quite naturally, the possible good or bad effects of 
pubhdty. I suggested that if they were going to be married, a 
full statement to the newspapers would be the best way of putting 
an end to rumours. The Aga Khan accepted this advice, and the 
next day made a full and fnnk statement, and having decided to 
take this step, he went into the matter very fully indeed and hdd 
nothii^back. 

The marriage took place in 1929 at Aix-les-Bains. There were 
two ceremonies, one at the Town Hall, the usual French civil 
marriage service performed by the Mayor, M. Henri-dexc; the 
second, a Modem ceremony performed the next day by a priest 
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6om die Paris Mosque. The Aga Khan’s son Ali was present at 
the ceremony. The bride wore a dress of ddrk green vdvet 
trimmed wi^ a small band of mink. She wore a chocolate 
coloured toque. Very few of the guests realised that the new 
Begum was paying her husband a very delicate compliment; the 
colours of her wedding dress were his radng colours: green with 
chocolate hoops. 

The Aga Khan showered gifes on his third wife. He paid for 
her trousseau which cost ^ 6 ^jcxx>‘ He gave her two pearl neck- 
laces, likewise a house and estate on Cap d’ Antibes that cost 
^200, cxx). He donated half a million feancs to the poor of Aiz- 
les-Bains. The bride was asked what she was giving her husband 
for a wedding present. Somewhat pathetically she replied: 
*What could I give him? He is so wdilthy and I have so little 
worldly fortune. 1 am giving him several books, just to please 
him, as he is a voracious reader.* 

There was some mystery as to where the couple did actually 
meet, but it was understo^ that they had known one another 
some years and that she had refused his proposal of marriage 
several times before she finally apcq>ted him. 

The Mayor, Henri-Clerc, was a journalist-dramatist on the 
staff of the Paris morning newspaper VCEuvre on which 
Madame Tabouis was the brightest star. M. Henri-Clerc was very 
proud of having performed the Aga Khan wedding ceremony 
and dmed out on it for years, in fiia untd the War, when he, the 
Editor and the staff o£V(Eupre, with die exception of Madame 
Tabouis, who went to Canada, became most cordial coUaboraton 
with the Germans. Henrirderc has not been heard from since. 

A little more than a year afier the wedding, in August, 1930, 
diere were rumours of an estrangement between the Aga Khan 
and the B^m Andrfo. The Aga Khan, true to form, was at 
DeauviOe, La Grande Semaine, which in Ei^lish means a fort- 
night, was cm; there were the races, so the Aga Khan was at 
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Deauville. The Normandy seaside resort broke out in a rash of 
reporters. His Highness met them quite calmly and said: T have 
heard talk of an estrangement between my wile and myself It is 
quite untrue. She is ill in Switzerland; she has an abscess on the 
left side of her ftce; she is being treated by an American doctor, 
a Dr. Dear, otherwise she would be here. Nodbing brings 
husband and wift together more than illness. I am leaving to- 
night after the races and the sale of my yearlings.' These sales 
mark the dose of La Grande Semaine. 

In May, 1930, when, during King George V’s illness, Queen 
Mary held a Court, the Begum Andr^ was presented. She wore 
a dress of a 'silvery material’ and a long chain of emeralds. 

Ah Khan was now twenty and had become a lieutenant in 
the Territorial Battalion of the Wiltshire Regiment. A litde 
later Ah Khan was made a member of his lather’s Londdn dub, 
the Marlborough, and sometime later he became a member of 
the Athenaeum. But his gay hie continued just the same. There 
was money without stmt always at his command and he spent it 
‘right royally’ as the saying is. He became, in the course of time, 
the owner of a palace in Poona, the Yerowda Palace, and also 
of a house just offPark Lane, London. In the summer, when his 
ftither had a ftimished villa at Deauville, he had one dose by. 
He not only began to judge horses but he also rode them and 
bought and sold them. He made quite a name as an amateur 
jockey, both in England and France. His ftther was immensdy 
proud of him and would travd ftir to see him ride, ftaring, as any 
ftithcr might, that his son would meet with an aeddent. Then 
Ali Khan obtained his ticket as a pilot and flew his own machine. 
But he was crazy about horses and in one day he spent J[^2ifioo 
buying yearlings. For a while it seemed that in his ftither’s eyes 
he could do no wrong, but thoi somethii^ seemed to go wrong. 
There were ftcquoit scenes between ftithcr and son and once at 
die London Ritz, following an incident that occurred as the 
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Aga Xian ami liis guests were leaving liie lunchecm table, 
iJk was soundly 'b^ted by the Aga Khan’s seaetary. 
Miss Blain. 

Ihe Ali Khan was having a gay time in May£ur where he 
was known affectionately as the "Black Prince’; also in Paris and 
on the Riviera. He hved at a terrific pace. Then when he was 
twenty-three, his step-mother, the Begum Andr6e, gave birth to 
a son who was named Sadruddin. In his early years he lived with 
his &ther and mother in fhe Villa Jeanne-Andr6e on the Boule- 
vard du Cap at Antibes. He had an English nannie with whom he 
spent hours on the near-by beach, where he was known to other 
namues as ‘k petit Ktt-Ka Khan\ for reasons that will be appreciated 
by students of French. He grew up strong and stout and physically 
was quite unlike his halfi-brother, Ali Solomon. Ali, as has been 
said, was dark and slender, whereas Sadruddm was heavily bmlt, 
like his Either, but he had a very Fr«ich fiice, like his mother. He 
was educated in France and Switzerland, just like a French 43oy. 
After the War and the divorce between his mother and Either, of 
which we shall write later, he went to Harvard College to study 
economics. Before the divorce he accompamed his ftther and 
mother to Bombay to be present at the Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tions. His half-brother was also there. 

Sadruddin is a brilliant scholar. An average of fifiy per cent 
correctness in tlic Entrance Examination papers secures a pass 
for an appheant to enter Ihirvard. When Sadruddm was only 
seventeen he was given a set of Entrance Examination papers 
and secured eighty-one per cent correctness. 

Soon after Sadmddin Khan went to Harvard he changed his 
name. Whether the change is to be permanent or whether it is for 
college campus purposes only, is not dear, but at Harvard the 
boy calls himself Jean Balrois; the Jean presumably being the 
masculine of one of his mother’s names, Jeanne. 

Sadruddin Khan (or Jean Balrois) when he went to India was 
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a compromise between a European and an Indian. Ife wore a 
white flatmel suit and either a turban or a fez. He was garlanded 
with flowers, as Indians are on festival occasions. His step 4 )rother 
Ali, however, made no compromise, but his costume could not 
precisely be described as Indian. It bore a close fimily resemblance 
to stage costumes worn by the late Ivor Novello on his most 
glamorous occasions. 

Mayfiir seemed to be the magnet for Ali Khan and tongues 
began to wag; would he, would he not marry this one or that one. 
Then when he was twenty-®bc his impendmg marriage to Mrs. 
Lore! Guinness was announced. She was the divorced wife of a 
member of the brewing family. The Ali Khan had been the co- 
respondent m the case. The wedding took place on May 13th, 
1936, with the Aga Khan present. The bride took the Moslem 
name of T^udowlah. 

In the year following the wedding the Ah Khan and his wife 
went to India to attend the Silver Jubilee of tlie Nizam of Hydera- 
bad and were received as Moslem people of rank. Then they 
visited other Moslem countries: Turkey, Syria and Egypt. Then 
East Afiica. 

Two sons were born of this marriage. The elder boy was 
named Karim Aga, and the younger one Amyn Mohammed. 
They have lived most of their lives in Switzerland but it is said 
that they were to be brought up as Moslems. 

In 1938 the question of the tide of the Ah Khan came up for 
notice. The hidia Office announced that the older son of the 
Aga Khan is correctly designated the Ah Khan and not Prince All 
Khan. The question was apparently raised by the Jockey Club, 
but the Jockey Club for courtesy’s sake stiU allows the Ali Khan 
to call himself Prince Ah Khan for racmg purposes. 

hidian sycophants go a step fiuther than calling him ‘Prince’. 
In one publication they refer to him as ‘His Serene lEghness 
lieutenant-Colonel Prince Ali Khan.’ His first wife is called ‘Her 
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Serene Highness Princess Tsyudowlah’ and both their sons have 
the title of ‘Prince’ conlerred on them. 

This publication goes still further. It claims: ‘He (Ali Khan) 
served Tvith the American and Froich Armies, gaining distinction 
in die fidd for meritorious service, for which he was awarded 
the Special Bronze Star for conspicuous gallantry by the American 
Commander-in-Chief. This decoration wa$, followed later by the 
award of the Croix de Guerre by General de Gaulle.’ 

In point of foct, the Ali Khan’s war services were quite curious. 
Although by title a British subject, one presumes, because at 
birth his fother was a British subject, he preferred to serve with 
the French and not the British Forces. He was given the status of 
an officer in the French Foreign Legion and served as A.D.C. to 
General Weygand in Syria. That force was there because the 
Allies feared Russia would enter the War on the side of Germany 
and would attack in the Middle East. After the Fall of France 
litde is known of the whereabouts of the Ali Khan, but afew the 
landing in North Africa he was with the American Forces as 
liaison officer and was given a medal for his good work. 

The Ali Khan became protmuent in newspaper headlines when 
it was rumoured he was going to marry a Senora Casiano, then 
married to an American actor named Orson Welles. She was a 
fihn actress under the name of Rita Hayworth. Botli the lady 
and her intended husband were still married. She left Europe and 
returned to Hollywood. He followed and rented a house opposite 
hers, but Miss Hayworth said: ‘We are just friends.’ 

Eventually it was announced that they were to be married, 
the respective divorces having received attention. The Aga Khan 
was quite cross widi reporters who went to make enquiries. 

The reporters asked what His Highness thought of his daughter- 
in-law to be. He repUed: ‘I’m charmed. I know no-one more 
quiet and ladylike. American women are the most charming in 
the world.’ 
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Then someone asked about his son’s divorce. ’There are 
150,000 divorces annually in Britain,’ snapped His Highness. 
‘Why should everyone criticise this couple who have not lived 
together for three years?’ 

It was perhaps not surprising that His Highness should wish 
to fend off questions about divorce, because his own was not so 
fer away and perhaps because it took place during the War, it 
had appeared a httle mysterious. 

The Aga Khan’s marriage to his third wife lasted fourteen 
years. Apart feom the one report of die estrangement a year after 
the wedding, it was beUeved that the couple were as ideally 
happy as the Begum said they were. Then came the news feom 
Switzerland that His Highness and the Begum had been divorced 
for ‘reasons of mutual dislike’, angUce incompatability of temper. 
Now, here on the French Riviera, it was the Ali Khan who was 
also showing bad temper. 

He rented the febulous villa, die Chateau dc I’Horizon, on 
the main road from Nice to Cannes, the villa diat belonged for- 
merly to the American actress Maxime Elliot and where she so 
frequently entertained Mr. Winston ChurcliiU and the Duke of 
Windsor. There were most undignified scenes there and else- 
where, and if the Aga Khan disliked all the blaze of publicity, as 
one must presume he did, he was certainly in the thick of it. 
Neither as an Ismaili god, a statesman or prominent racehorse 
owner did he show to any advantage. His true fiicnds were 
sincerely sorry for him. His strained reiations widi his cldei son 
were known to the few and not to the many, but diose who 
knew secretly admired His Highness for the manner in which 
he did not ‘let down the Ali Khm’. 

The bride-to-be and her small daughter by her first marriage 
flew the Atlantic to Europe. The child was left in Switzerland 
with her future husband’s sons by his first marriage, meanwhile 
thb mother went to Antibes for her second nuptials. 
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Reporters and press photographers flocked to the Chateau 
de THorizon where Ali Khan, his nerves perhaps firayed, tried to 
break the men’s cameras. The reporters besieged the Aga Khan’s 
villa at Le Cannet where he was living with his new wife, his 
fourth. He received the Press courteously, a fine gentleman, 
although how he must have hated it all. 

Thore were diousands of words cabled round the world 
about this fiuitastic marriage, a ceremony eventually performed 
by the Communist Mayor of Vallauris, the home of Pablo 
Picasso, a pretty little mediaeval townlet of not more than about 
5,000 inhabitants. It lies just back of the Chateau de I’Horizon, 
not much more than a mile away. What the inhabitants, gathered 
round the thirteenth century chapel, must have thought of all this 
luxury is hard to imagine. After the ceremony, the feast; with 
foimtains running champagne, rose petals floating in the swim- 
ming pool and jazz bands everywhere. It was either pure Holly- 
wood or imitation Arabian Nights. 

Not more than six montlis after the Ali Khan-Rita Hayworth 
wedding the world’s Press began to take an embarrassing interest 
in possible progeny. Directly after bis son’s wedding the Aga 
Khan was asked whether he wanted a boy or a girl as first child 
of his son’s second marriage. He replied: ‘I want a girl. I’m fed 
up with boys all the time.’ 

Some newspapers indulged in flights of fancy and argued 
with themselves whether, supposing the first child was a boy, he 
would in course of time become Aga Khan V. 

They need not have troubled. Should Ali Khan eventually 
succeed his fiither, his successor would be one of his two sons by 
his first wife, the former Mrs. Joan Lore! Guinness. But, the Aga 
Khan’s wishes were fulfilled. The first child of the second 
marriage was a girl, bom amidst almost as much fiuifiue as 
attended her mother’s wedding. 

It was arranged that tlie accouchement should take place in 
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Switzerland. Daily newspaper readers were regaled with what 
amounted to a running commentary. ‘The silk bed sheets awaiting 
the new baby cost readers were told. Bored reporters 

attached to the United Nations offices in Geneva ran a sweep* 
stake on the date of birth of this baby. When it came, aptly 
stressing the point of one of Dorothy Parker’s best stories, the 
happy ffither Ali Khan told reporters; ‘The baby is seven weeks 
premature.’ 

The Aga Khan was in Rome when a telephoned message 
brought him the news of die birth of a granddaughter — the first. 

‘Are you glad?’ he was asked. 

‘Whatever God gives is welcome,* replied His Highness 
diplomadcally. 

To anodier inquirer he said: ‘1 have always wanted a grand- 
daughter, Allali has been kind and has granted my wish.’ * 

The baby was given die Moslem name of Yasmiu, and the 
Begum Andrce, the Aga Khan’s divorced wife, was photo- 
graphed taking flowers to the American film star who was now 
calling herself Princess AH Khan. 

Very soon now rumours started to float round Europe and 
the United States concerning an impending separation of the 
couple. They went to East Afiica and the lady returned alone. 
Ali Khan came back and had a bad ski accident in Switzerland. 
Then his wife took her baby daughter and flew away to Holly- 
wood. Soon it was announced that she had filed a petition for an 
American divorce and was claiming a million pounds. There has 
been no fiirther news of the divorce— or the million pounds. 

The Ali Khan resumed his gay round, racing, dancing and 
gambling. In 1950 his name was constantly in the headlines, 
particularly in the French newspapers. Incidents m Vittel Casino 
brought him into particular prominence and again and again his 
name has been linked with ladies whom it was said he might 
marry. 
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In December, 1951, he arrived at Rio de Janeiro. Immediately 
news ^endes flashed the information: ‘Prince Ali Khan denied 
yesterday that he and die French actress Lise Bourdin are en- 
gaged.* But neverthdcss, a fortnight later the Star newspaper of 
London published a portrait of the lady, scmi-dressed, with the 
caption: ‘lise Bourdin; Romance with Prince Ali?’ 

The accompanying long gossip paragraph said he was now in 
Buenos Aires and ‘intends to have a wonderful time, looking for 
racehorses to buy and going to the coast for bathing’. The writer 
regretted that ‘Prince Ali Khan did nor say whether he would call 
on the flibulous Eva Peron’. 

The Ali Khan was apparently questioned once more concerning 
his engagement to Mile. Bourdin, but he said ‘we are just friends’. 
One wonders whether his father, if he saw the newspaper, did not 
consider the alleged remark slightly ominous, but how a gentle- 
man still married can become engaged to another lady was not 
explained. 

It is to be regretted, however, that these gossipy paragraphs, 
wliich one presumes interest a certain pubhc, do but serve to 
hide an issue that one day will become a very important one. His 
Highness the Aga Khan is seventy-five years of age. Since the 
War he has on several occasions been very seriously ill, but liis 
paternal grandfiither hved to the age of nearly ninety-three and 
his mother died when she was ninety, so lus anticipation of a long 
span of life should be good, but stiU, one day the issue will have 
to be freed. 

One may agree that much of the importance of the Aga Khan 
as a political figure has vanished, not so much because of his age, 
but because of Partition in India and the somewhat clumsy means 
used to reach that conclusion. He remains neverthdess a god to 
millions of frnatical believers. Agreed they may be ignorant, but 
what hkclihood is there, one wonders, of light coming to their 
darkness, if darkness it be. It is, therefore, of importance that the 
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present Aga Khan should have a successor worthy of die post he 
will one day be called upon to take up. Maybe the Ali Khan is 
such a wordiy man, but at the age of forty-two he still shows 
many traits of irresponsibility, but it may be that he has what the 
public eye does not see. 

So fir be has had very little opportunity of getting into very 
dose contact with his father’s followers, although the Khoja 
Reformers contacted him tlirough an Opai Letter addressed to 
*Mr. Ali Solomon Khan, known as “Prince Ali Khan”, son of 
His Highness the Aga Khan.’ The Open Letter is called an Appeal 
to call attention to the danger from bodily harm of Reformers 
’struck down in the dark by fanatical followers of His Highness 
your fother’. 

Alleged particulars are given of such attacks. The Appeal, 
after daiming that Reformers have met with ‘great violence*, 
dtes alleged instances such as what is said to have occurred 
November 23rd, 1928, when the Hindu Editor of a vernacular 
newspaper published in Bombay was stabbed to death. The 
murderen were given five and seven years ‘vigorous imprison- 
ment’. They were well defended. 

Earlier, on October 25th of the same year, it is alleged that in 
Karachi three men attacked a Khoja Reformer with hatdicts. 

It may be asked, what could the Ali Khan do about such 
matters? The answer would indeed be difficult to find. 

It is clear that the Aga Khan’s older ;on knows little of the 
Orient; his second son knows even less, but the one or die other 
will, in the fiilness of time, have to succeed him. The tenets of his 
Faith say that the succession must go in a direct and unbroken 
line, but it docs not follow diat the succession must of necessity 
go to the older of an Aga Khan’s sons. As we have seen, the 
present Aga Khan succeeded because his older step-brothers died, 
so there was no other possible successor, but himself. Now at this 
writing the choice of a fourth Aga Khan must be made from one 
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of two sons, both of whom are half European, one half>Italian, 
the other half-French. 

It would perhaps be ink to suppose that, all things being the 
same, the choice would be the Ali Khan because he, at least, has 
a litde knowledge of the East, whereas the younger has more 
knowledge of the United States; yet maybe, in a changing world, 
the Aga Khan thinks that this might be an advantage. 



CHAPTER XVI 


IF I WERE DICTATOR . . . 

L ike many other men, in humbler spheres as wdll as in 
/ authority, the Aga Khan has from time to time experi- 
mented mentally vsith the ideas he would put into service were 
he a World Dictator. He is, of course, a Dictator to his millions 
of followers; there is no gainsaying his dictate, but it was to a 
much wider world he was talking when, in 1931, he accepted 
the invitation of the B.B.C. to take part m a broadcasting 
series widi the theme of what the speaker would do were 
he in a position to be a World Dictator for a period of 
twenty years. 

It will be noted perhaps that His Highness had very little 
novelty to oifer, apart from a suggestion that non-Asiatic children 
should learn an Asiatic language while Asiatic children should 
leam a European language. It is interesting to note, however, 
that twenty-one years ago the Aga Khan opined that ‘things 
could not be very much worse than they are to-day’. 

But he found reason to change his opinion, and as tlic world 
marched steadily towards a second World War, the mind of the 
Aga Klian dwelt on the necessity of a world figure attempting to 
prevent it. In May, 1936, while m India His Highness turned once 
more to this idea of a twenty-year-long World Dictatorship, but 
the ideas that were not very new in 193 x were not moie startling 
in 1936. Nevertheless, His Highness thought that liis ideas whicli 
liad been broadcast should be presented in the written word. 
A London Sunday newspaper gave the Aga Khan’s plans con- 
siderable prominoice, and presented them as being ‘specially 
written’ for them. It also stated that the author had been educated 
at ‘Eton and Cambridge’, whereas, as is Actually known. His 
Highness received the whole of his education in India, a hict that 
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should stress the extraordinarily wide knowledge of world 
history the Aga Khan’s broadcast ideas display. 

1 must confess,’ said the Aga Khan, ‘that I have enjoyed the 
musings which have arisen firom my promise to contribute to 
this scries of talks on the exercise of a World Dictatorship extendii^ 
over twenty years. These musings have lead to a re-examination 
of convictions I have held &om boyhood,.and for die most part 
to their confirmation; but the main pleasure of this mental 
exercise has been that of considering the incalculable oppor- 
tunidcs for the service of the human race sudi a Dictatorship 
would give. Never in the history of man have there been so many 
experiments in the art of government as there are to-day, and 
never have opinions thereon been so varied and discordant. But 
no one lias the opportunity to experiment on a world-wide scale. 
The fountains of the great deep arc broken up, and the way of 
restoring calm after storm, with imiversal acceptance, has not 
been found. 

‘The responsibility attaching to the acquirement of Dictator- 
ship would be tremendous, and a sense not only of mission but 
also of humour would be needed lest it should overwhelm its 
possessor. In bearing it, however, he would have one comforting 
reflccdon. It would be that, although mistakes m judgement might 
be made and here and there in the light of experience some 
decisions might have to be modified, notiung that the Dictator 
did — given a single eye to human good and progress — could 
make the world worse tlian it is to-day. The confusion and un- 
certainty of our day, confronts us every time we open our 
morning paper. “The world is out of joint”, but I should not 
regard it as a “cursed spite” to be called to “put it right”. 
On the contrary, I should glory in an opportunity so unique to 
serve humanity. 

‘One advantage the Dictator has is that things could not be 
very much worse than they are now. Politically we find the 
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centre of modern civilisation, Europe, not only a house divided 
against itself, but, if we compare it with the disastrous conditions 
that prevailed in the last years of the nineteenth and the early 
years of this century, it is actually worse. Now there is general 
anarchy; no one knows what are the commitments of each State 
towards anotho*, how fur they are aUied, and how &r they are 
enemies. Every country’s hand seems to be against its ndghbour, 
and the dear-cut polides of the pre-War groups are unknown. 
The impossible system of reparations introduced with so-called 
“Allied War Debts” has made the political confusion an economic 
one as well. Values of goods depend more than ever on who 
produces and for whom they are produced; for if they come as 
part of reparations or debt payments they are obviously mt 
produced with that extreme exchangeabihty which is the real 
value of all production. Central Europe and especially Germany, 
has been turned into a vast territory where the people are under- 
fed and under-paid in order to throw on the world market (in 
the form of reparations) goods which compete with the purdy 
economic produce of other nations. But this is only the first step; 
for with it come the Allied debt problems that cannot be tackled 
unless the problem of reparations is disposed of. 

‘If we turn to the point of view of armament we find that the 
War has not taught the world the real lesson which we had all 
hoped the complete Allied victory would have driven home. In 
France, in Italy, in the Balkans, in Russia, in America, in Great 
Britain itself, and, as fiur as it is allowed, in Germany, the raee 
for competitive armament, if not so shameless and aggressive, is 
yet very real and all the more dangerous for being unavowed. The 
public are not informed of the various standards of air, land and 
sea forces as they were in the pro-War days, but this is only an 
apparent want of aggressiveness. The ve,.*' fict that these activities 
go on, less known and less constantly touched upon, renders them 
all the more dangerous; for they arc there, and, if not now 
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thoroughly scotched, will come out with all the further violence 
of their scientific preparation and efficiency — ^when the peaceful 
dozens of the world least expect them. 

‘It is a commonplace of contemporary history that the Great 
War opened the floodgates of the troubles firom which we still 
sufl^. So I should deem it my first duty as Dictator to make as 
nearly as can be impossible the overwhelming calamity of another 
world war, and to rectify the acknowledged errors of the peace 
conduded twdve years ago. To this end the demihtarisation of 
the world by the aboUtion of national armies and navies would be 
a first essential. I know that authority must in the final resort 
rest upon force; but the force I would provide would be inter- 
nationally owned. For purposes of internal peace national police 
and gendarmerie would be ample. Ordinary voluntary forces 
could be established for aiding the police on occasions of sudden 
necessity. These might be enrolled and placed under the local 
authorities, who would co-operate with the police if any abnor- 
mal need arose through internal disturbances. There would be 
fireedom of air and of the seas, with international aerial and naval 
patrol to prevent air raids and any return to the piracy of former 
days. 

‘Thus the real army, the air and sea forces, the striking arm of 
the land forces through light cavalry, mobile infbitry, smaller 
tanks and various other technical improvements woidd remain 
at the disposal only of the super-national government, whose 
members woifld represent a firee choice of all the nationalities 
that would go to make the League which would take up the 
succession of my Dictatorship after the twenty years in which 
I had oi^anised the national and super-national govemmrait. 

‘My Dictatorship would uphold, rather than break down, 
national autonomy within a super-national world. Excessive 
centralisation wotdd be avoided by the maintenance of local 
Parliaments, but with a World Parliament at Geneva or Lausanne, 
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the heart of civilisation, to advise and assist the Dictator, and to 
replace the present League of Nations. It would be essential to 
the satis&ctory working of the new order to readjust national 
groupings where they form a source of irritation and unrest. 
From long and dose study of world affairs I am driven to the 
condusion that few things are more inimical to peace and good- 
will betweoi neighbours than the tearing asunder of ethnic and 
linguistic groups at the dictate — ^whether of a Napoleon or a 
President Wilson — to serve the ends of large and more powerful 
competing interests. 

‘A general world-wide rccastmcnt of existing political units 
would not be necessary. The New World could be left untoudied, 
for neither in North America nor South America is there any 
sense of serious grievance. On the Continent of Europe there need 
be no territorial reshaping of Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, 
Muscovy, and the Scandinavian countries. This is also broadly 
true of Italy, except that she might be asked to surrender some 
acquisitions along the Alps which, in my view, are essentially 
German and not Italian. 

‘The danger zones arc Central Europe, the Balkans, and Asia. 
1 would make of Germany and Austria one nation, restoring to 
them such truly Germanic territory as has been acquired by 
others. In districts essentially Hungarian in population I should 
return, to that unjustly maimed but generous and talented race, 
such territories as desire by a free plebiscite to join her. In the 
Balkans, which have undergone so many transformations in 
national groupings as a result of ten years’ almost continual fight- 
ing, I would have a properly conducted and free plebiscite for 
all doubtfiil zones, '^^ere racial and cultural unity existed in 
the past I would let the peoples concerned tmite or remain united, 
hi a word, ^gressor States would be compelled to disgorge, and 
the map of Europe would be remade on cultural and voluntary 
lines. 
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‘I would pursue the same policy in the Middle East and Central 
Asia, by aiming at reuniting, each under one strong Government, 
the Persian and Turkish races. The Central Asian regions I would 
form into States on cultural and racial lines. The present clumsy 
and ill-<usorted provincial groupings in India are the issue of 
historical or administrative acddmt, and not of plaimed design. 
They would be replaced by more homogenSsous provinces bring- 
ing together — ^to the fullest extent permitted by inexorable 
circumstance — groups of the same linguistic tribe. I have 
advocated such remaking of the map of India, and I remain 
convinced to-day that this policy would provide one of the keys 
to an elective all-India deration. The Arabs are to-day an 
unjusdy treated race. They are under different governments and 
different mandatories. I would make a federal but united Arabia 
something on the lines of the old Germanic Empire, leaving 
here and there to hereditary principalities their internal autonomy, 
but uniting the whole peninsula and its adjacent Arab lands^by a 
central federal government at some central place on the lines of 
Washington or Canberra. Japan can retain unimpaired her island 
nationality. In China there is linguistic affinity and a tradition 
of centuries of miity; but in view of the course of events in our 
day, I should be indined to give large provinces the opportunity 
for contracting out — ^if they wished to do so. 

*In Africa the tendency would be toward aggregation rather 
than division. For instance, I would make of the North-West one 
State. Egypt and the Soudan would be left as at present. The 
Soudi African Union would be retained, excepting that Natal, 
being so preponderatingly British, might be given the option to 
contract out. In all that I have said I have not lost sight of the 
needs of the less civilised peoples, who are to be found in Africa 
in greater measure than elsewhere. I would entrust them for a 
transitional period of from fifteen to twenty years to a general 
league of all die nations. In Central Africa, ft>r instance, the 
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administration would be in charge of nominees of the League. 
One of their main responsibilities would be the steady pt^>aration 
of the people by education and culture, to take over the respon- 
sibility for the administration of their own ailairs. 

‘The regroupings made as a means to cultural progress would 
need to be saf(^;uarded from an excess of partictdarism. To-day 
the two main streams of civilisation arc fed firom two widely 
divided cultures — the Asiatic and the European. Every Asian of 
education is brought fice to €acc with European culture in a 
variety of ways; but, broadly speaking, the European who has 
not lived in the East (as also nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
one thousand of his fellow countrymen who have sojourned in 
Asia) does not know eastern culture in any real sense. I would 
therefore make bi-culturalism an essential feature of education. 
I sliould aim at the ideal of every European child being taught an 
Eastern language, and every Asiatic child a European language. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that under my Dictatorship, com- 
pulsory education would be world wide and be kept up till, 
say eighteen or twenty years of age. 

‘I should certainly give to education a wider meaning than 
that which it now has in the public mind. The system would 
include teaching on health, on the laws of sex and parenthood, 
and on art and the life of the soul in the widest sense. The broad 
aim would be to give the workers a recognition of the value of 
their leisure in providing opportunities for spiritual, aesthetic, 
and intellectual pursuits, for ddight in nature and art in their 
manifold forms and, above all, for direct communion with the 
unseen. The effort would be to enrich life through many 
channek. Travel, like staff rides in the Army, would be regarded 
as a normal part of education. 

‘Spiritual values would be given the pre-eminence which is 
their inherent tight. By spiritual experience I must make it 
dear that nothing the nature of ascetidsm, or monkishness or 
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renunciation of the responsibilities, as wdl as the enjoyment, of 
life is meant. Good and beaudfbl thoughts, kindliness and 
gentleness towards others, as well as a constant fedii^ of com- 
munion with the obvious soul in die universe around us — ^these, 
rather than absurd inhibitions and taboos, would be the meaning 
of religious education. The value and importance for happiness 
and contentment, of reflection over the fruits of knowledge, and 
the direct reaction to outer nature would be taught to the young. 
The habit of contemplation would be as general during moments 
of leisure as is to-day the wastage of precious time. There would 
be full freedom and equality of rdigious opinion, and also of 
practice so long as it did not entrench upon the rights of others. 

‘Poetry and imaginative literature of all countries, especially 
of the neglected Moslem world, would be brought within the 
reach of each and all. The promotion of the public health would 
be sought both by education thereon and by the encouragement 
of physical culture, hiking, sports, and games. The time* and 
money now foolishly wasted by sections of the public in over- 
clothing and over-freding would be replaced by rational diet and 
dress, and the use of golf-courses, tennis-courts, cricket, football 
and hockey grounds, and other sports for which widespread 
provision would be made. In these ways the people would be 
encouraged to divert the mind and exercise the body. There 
would be no regimentation in the use of amusements, as each 
individual would be left free to choose his own form of 
recreation. 

‘The Dictatorship would recognise that there is no standing 
still in human aflain, and that both science and economic policy 
must serve the aids of progress. As Sir J. J. Thomson showed in 
his presidential address to the Section of Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences at the centenary meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, there is too much mass production in univertity science 
teaching. Far too many unsuitable moi are turned to laboratory 
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work in various branches of research. The best results can be 
achieved, I am confident, by providing the fullest means for in- 
vestigation to men of proved power and achievement. I would 
give a Faraday, a Ross, and an Einstein adequate resources, and 
let him choose his own assistants. In this way scientific research 
and progress would be revitalised with the fire of individual 
genius. The higher prizes would be ofiered — ^not only firom the 
material, but firom the social and honorific points of view — ^fi>r 
scientific discoveries; while those who showed natural inclinations 
and promise by original thought and work, would be placed in 
positions where they could carry forward their researches, not 
only in all the inductive sciences, but in history, literature, and 
economic studies. 

Trom all that has beoi said it might appear that the necessity 
for man to fiice danger and adversity to develop his mental 
resources and hard effort, for preparation and foresight, might be 
weakened. Peace, a higher development of contemplation and 
reflective education and more general possession and variety of 
goods might, one would think, in the long run sap the founda- 
tions fiom wliich progressors come. But I maintain, on the con- 
trary, that the twenty years of my Dictatorship would go a long 
way to strengthen these qualities whUe changing their direction. 
Instead of having to combat man, to &cc danger firom neigh- 
bouring States; instead of making the efl^ort for a painful pro- 
duction of goods; instead of years of spending and service in order 
to save a little in order to buy a little — ^the society I should have 
prepared (for the supemational States that would take up the 
continuation of my work) would have learned that the greatest of 
all conquests, the greatest of all struggles, and the greatest of all 
triump]^ will be over the forces of nature. Through the constant 
encouragement of individual effort to overcome the impediments 
that nature has placed in the way of man’s progress, a new 
mentality would be gradually fijrmed. The draining and 
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redaiming of Africa, of Siberia, of the deserts of Central Asia; 
die devdopment of the vast sub-Himalayan forests by means 
intensdy more powerful than those now at man's disposal, by 
even die conquest through sdence of the coldest north and the 
warmest areas of the equator, the qualities now vrasted in 
fratriddal wars would be turned to die preparation of such 
organisations as would render a retrograde reaction, after my 
twenty years* Dictatorship came to an end, if not impossible, at 
least most improbable. 

'Recent events have shown how great are the reactions of 
economic policy upon the welfrre of the world. As Dictator I 
would break down high tariff walls and promote a real freedom 
of trade, subject only to the proviso diat the circumstances of any 
given area of production might make it benefrdal for the world 
(and not merdy for the cotmtry itsdf) to secure temporary pro- 
tection for the proper devdopment of a given industry. The tariff 
for this purpose would be sdentifre, and would be ordained bnly 
after expert examination of each daim. The rationalisation of 
industry and intensive production would be promoted, not as 
making profit an end in itself, but with a view to ensuring cul- 
tural leisure for all. The uncertainty and speculation which 
hold the world in thrall, so long as the value of goods depends 
entirdy upon the predous metals, would be replaced by a fixed 
unvarying exchange, whereby both gold and silver tokens and 
paper money (based upon the guarantees of the Dictatorship) 
would balance goods. 

'Private property in the holding of shares would be encouraged, 
and for purposes of production and devdopment the State might 
make advances to industrialists at nominal rates. But debenture 
holdings, with thdr tendency to handicap enterprise would be 
discouraged. With freedom of trade I would restore the freedom 
of communication and travel which now suffer from so many 
post-war restrictions. It would be in accordance with the spirit 
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of the policy I have outlmed to reduce the volume of legislation 
in all countries. 

*The £ict that, owing to scientific discovery, more and more 
goods can be placed on the market should not lead to such 
depreciation of general values as to render men workless and poor. 
On the contrary, money values would be so adjusted to goods 
as to make it the object of the World State to place at the disposal 
of each consumer (for very little money value) so large and 
varied a quantity of materials as to make a position of leisure 
possible for him. He would thus benefit firom the intellectual 
and physical advantages of the higher ailture brought to his 
door not only by his proper education in youth, but by courses 
of lectures, pnvatc but voluntary tuition, and intellectual and 
explanatory scries of visits to important cities and the countryside. 

‘You will sec that the broad general principles of the exercise 
of my Dictatorship would be to secure the prevention of war, 
to break down the animosities and barriers of goodwill, to 
provide scope for both national and individual self-expression, 
and to seek to give each citizen capacity and opportunity to share 
in the rich heritage which the human race as a whole, and not 
merely some portions of it, should receive by reason of the toil, 
the teaching, and the sacrifice of past goieradons. And then, 
when my twenty years’ Dictatorship was over, I should hope and 
believe that the better world for which I had prepared would not 
so easily fall back into the state of spiritual, intellectual, social, 
political, and economic anarchy which has been tlie fate of man- 
kind up till to-day.’ 



CHAPTER XVH 
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I T WAS IN 1934 that one first perceived that the Aga Khan was 
feeling a sense of fiiistration and perhaps irritation against 
the British Government of the day, the Ramsay MacDonald 
National Government. Outwardly his life showed no sign of any 
change; indeed it was not until some questions were asked in the 
House of Commons diat one realised anything was amiss. 

On Monday, July 23rd, 1934, Major-General Sir Alfred Knox 
asked the Secretary of State for India what reply the government 
has given to the notification of the Aga Khan to the Government 
of India of his desire to possess an estate in Indb. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: ‘My hon. and gallant Friend is presumably 
referring to a question asked in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
which has been reported in the Press. I have nothing to add to the 
reply which is given, which was that a confidential commtmica- 
tion was received from His Highness the Aga Khan but the 
Government was not in a position to disclose its nature.’ 

Sir Alfred Knox: ‘Is tliere any other prominent supporter of the 
White Paper policy who lias asked for an estate in India?’ 

Sir Samuel Hoare: ‘I do not see the relevance of that supple- 
mentary question. If it is meant to cast an aspersion on the 
motives of the Aga Khan, I am sure that the whole House will 
say that it is entirely misplaced.’ 

The questions rdated to temporal power and the Aga Khan. 
One ga^ered that the Aga Khan desired that the British Govern- 
ment should grant him some territory in India over which he 
could rule. This request the British Government refused. The 
newspapers gave the matter little attention. It was the year 
following the Reichstag Fire and the coming to power of Hitler, 
so even such a picturesque personage as the Aga Khan could not 
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compete in the headlines with the emerging figure of Adolf 
Hitler whose shadow was now cast across ^e world’s stage. 

Lord Willingdon was at this time Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India and with him the Aga Khan was on the very best 
of terms. The late Edward Thompson, that self<diosen expert on 
India, once wrote that Lord Willingdon treated every man as if 
he were an Old Etonian. This remark was intended as a sneer, 
but those who knew Lord Willingdon in India — ^he had been 
Governor of Bombay Province long before he was Viceroy — 
will admit that he carried out what was at the best of times a very 
difficult job and during his term in Delhi (1931-36) a particularly 
difficult job, with a nice combination of tact and firmness. To 
him then the Aga Khan took his problem. What this problem was 
one can best explain in his own words. 

I had not seen His Highness for some Utde time, but being in 
London soon after those questions in the House of Commons and 
hearing that the Aga Khan was at the Ritz, I telephoned and 
arranged to call. We met by accident in the hall; he had just 
returned from golf at Sunningdalc. We went up to his suite and 
after replying to his ritual question: ‘Tea with me or whisky and 
soda by yourself?’ I asked what lay behind those questions. 

He answered somewliat bitterly, I thought: ‘Perhaps one day 
die British Government will realise the services my fiimily has 
rendered it.’ Then he added: ‘It is not for myself that I asked 
for some sort of temporal power but for my son.’ The Ali Khan 
at that time, 1934, was twenty-four. He still stood very high in 
his Other’s esteem and regard, but perhaps the fiithcr had some 
presentiment of the future, not necessarily liis son’s personal 
future, but of the way the world, and particularly India, might go, 
and he wished to m^e his elder son’s future safe and secure. The 
second son, Sadruddin, was bom the year he appealed to the 
British Government on behalf of his first bom. Those matters, 
that is to say, his reasons for making the request, he had put to 
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Lord Willu^don and had found him responsive and friendly 
disposed. It was understood that the Viceroy had done as the 
Aga Khan had asked and had had die request passed to Whitehall, 
together with the Viceroy’s frvourable comments. But Whitehall 
was not receptive. 

It often pleases the Aga Khan to talk in ftibles and parables. 
His reference to what his femily had done encompassed a very 
long period. He was, of course, making references to the services 
of his grandftither and his own. His ftither had lived too short a 
time to have rendered any special services to the British Raj, but 
the first Aga Khan, the ‘Old Man of the Mountains’ as he was 
sometimes called, had rendered services to Sir Charles Napier, 
while the j^escnt Aga Khan had most undoubtedly rendered very 
considerable services both prior to the first War and also during 
hostilities. It might appear to many that his request was not 
altogether unwarranted, although one could think of many 
reasons which could be brought out in opposition. 

The Aga Khan’s suggestion was that he should be granted land 
in the Province of Sind. No actual acreage was mentioned, 
although it was understood that His Highness would have been 
well content with a relatively small estate. 

About the time that the matter was brought to public notice 
in Britain, the French Government was having serious troubles in 
their mandated territory, Syria. Before the first World War 
France had had important cultural, religious and economic in- 
terests in Syria. After die defeat of Turkey, France applied for 
and was granted a mandate over this Moslem province. But there 
were troubles almost from the beginning of the Mandate. This 
was curious, because in North Afiica French Colonial policy 
had been very successful. It is very possible that the Italian 
Government, deprived of the former Turkish province of 
Smyrna, which the Allies had promised to her, was not entirely 
guiltless concerning the troubles in Syria. In any case, considerable 
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pressure was being brought to bear on France to end the Mandate 
as quickly as possible and to give Syria its freedom. Naturally, in 
the course of time France would have had to do so, but she was 
by no means willii^ to do so at this time, when the Mandate had 
only existed for fourteen years. It was at this moment that there 
was a suggestion, if the French Government set up a monarchy 
in Syria and chose a monarch who was very friendly towank 
France, France could surrender her Mandate. This plan was 
looked upon with considerable frvour. As soon as there were 
rumours of it a number of Princes of Arabia put forward their 
names as candidates; some applied to the British Embassy at 
Paris, inviting British support for their candidature. None gained 
any support from the French Government, but the Frendi 
Government would have liked the Aga Khan to have put for- 
ward his name. 

The minor princelings who applied were quite unknown; some 
even lived in Paris, but this was not enough. There was, however, 
magic in the name of the Aga Khan. For years he had made his 
principal home in France. He was married to a Frenchwoman. His 
fice was perhaps more frmiliar to the average Frenchman than 
the face of their own President of the Republic. Here was a man 
of great personal wealth and whose pro-French sentiments were 
beyond any doubt. 

There was, nevertheless, one great obstacle: the Aga Khan 
did not want to be King of Syria. 

The discreet soundings taken by the French established that 
point very clearly. The whole project, then, for establishing a 
monarchy in Syria came to nothing; during the years that 
followed, the pages of French history in Syria contained records 
of disaster after disaster, ending with British troops having to 
escort the French troops sent by General dc Gaulle to safety. 

To speculate on the reasons which led the Aga Khan to refuse 
to entertain the idea — it was never a definite offer — ^means 
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probing wounds which may still be sore, for one cannot be 
certain that, as matters materialised. His Highness does not to-day 
in his heart of hearts regret not having taken the opportunity that 
was open to him. But subsequent developments, following on the 
British Government’s refusal in 1934, show perfectly clearly that 
the Aga Khan did not at the time regard this decision as 
being final. 

It is very probable indeed, nevertheless, that the Aga Khan’s 
decision not to entertain seriously the French Government’s 
project did him very much credit. At this time, a point most 
material to his subsequent changes. His Highness was a British- 
Indian subject. That citizenship he prized but would have had to 
surrender had he become King of Syria. It is probable that this 
kingship would not have affected his Imamat of the Ismailis, or, 
if it had, it would not have touched it except in a fiivourable 
manner. No doubt there were other and perhaps secret con- 
siderations, but one surmises that in its widest sense the questibn of 
a break with Britain was the paramount fector in the decision. 
But Syria, as a kingdom, had considerable advantage over the 
comparatively modest request the Aga Khan had made for a 
small slice of territory in Sind. Syria, excluding Lebanon, is a 
country of some 60,000 square miles and had a population of 
approximately three million. Its many complicated political 
problems would have provided His Highness with plenty of 
opportunities to exercise the plans he propounded when he 
broadcast to the world and proclaimed what he would do were 
he able to be a Dictator for a period of twenty years. In 1934. 
His Highness was made a Privy Councillor, an honour to which 
he was by no means insensible, although some of his fiiends were 
indined to regard it by way of bang a consolation prize. 

While the world, onwards from 1934, was heading for a dis- 
astrous War, the Aga Khan was cogitating his own private 
plans to acquire temporal power in India. For five years he was 
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preparing his case, and in October, 1938, the Month of Munich, 
he launched another attempt to make the future of his older son 
safe and secure. 

Then, under date October 21st, 1938, His Highness sent a 
long Memorandum to the then Viceroy of India, Lord Linlith- 
gow, who died in 1952. Copies of the Memorandum were sent 
to the Prime Minister of Great Britain and to the Cabinet as 
a whole. The date is important to retain because the document is 
of considerable historic importance and undoubtedly marked a 
turning point in the relations between His Highness and the 
British Government. 

The Aga Khan opened his Memorandum by stating that five 
years previously he had submitted to Lord Linlithgow’s pre- 
decessor a document in which he did not ask ‘any large amount of 
territory’ but the aim was to regularise a status ‘as will give my 
heirs the assured prospect of continuity in the traditions of attach- 
ment to the British Crovm and loyal and influential service to 
the Crown in India which was established by my grand&ther 
nearly a century ago.’ 

So £ai it will be agreed dut the Memorandum supports the 
thesis mentioned earlier, dut the Aga Khan would not entertain 
the Syrian project because of his attachment to the British Crown, 
but developing his ideas. His Highness later suggests that cir- 
cumstances may have caused some change in sentiment. 

The next section of the Memorandum, however, recalled 
briefly the importance of his status in India when King George V 
and Queen Mary visited India in 1905. They were then Prince 
and Princess of Wales. ‘I was the only Indian nobleman whom 
they visited,’ wrote the Aga Khan simply. 

There follows then a short accounting of the services the Aga 
Khan afforded the British Government as thdr secret agent, and 
he tells the Viceroy of the sources to which he may turn to obtain 
official corroboration of his statements. References are also made 
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to services rendered since the 1914-18 War and services on the 
North-West Frontiar. 

It was in Clause 26 of the Memorandum that the Aga Khan 
rallied his forces for the attack. *It was die intendon of the then 
Government’ (April, 1916) he wrote, ‘that I should enjoy the 
immunides and privileges appertaining to the status of a Ruling 
Chief of die First Class, including hecdo^i from liabihty to dvil 
suits or attendance in the Law Courts ; from assessment to Income 
Tax and from Custom revenue on goods imported for my 
own use.’ 

It will be recalled that earlier in this biography it was related 
that the Aga Khan had in 1916 been given the status of a Ruling 
Chief of the First Class, as a reward for the services he had 
roidered the British Crown, but so frr as to the intendons of the 
British Government diat raised the Aga Khan to this status, the 
Aga Khan referred the Viceroy to Sir George Lowndes, then 
Legal Member of the Council of India, for confirmadon. 

The Aga Khan asserted that Sir George could tesdfy that what 
he wrote was indeed the mtention of the Viceroy, Lord Chelms- 
ford. ‘But,* added the Aga Khan bitterly, ‘when the War was 
over, my services were forgotten by the then pohdeal authoridcs, 
and other views were held. I was informed that although I 
possess the status of a Ruhng Chief, the rights and immunides of 
the status could not be afibrded me in the absence of actual 
territorial sovereignty.’ 

It is curious to And this so-ofroi envied poilbitate in an entirely 
new role, that of the forgottoi man, but dicre is no reason to 
doubt the genuine bitterness of the Aga Khan’s feelings. Whether 
he perhaps unconsciously exaggerated the importance of the 
services his grandfather and himself rendered is not the point at 
all, because he so truly believed — ^and sdll believes that he had 
been wilfully frustrated. 

The next clause makes its meaning perfectly clear, for the Aga 
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Khan wrote : ‘This decision made the new dignity an empty one. 
Your Excellency will, I know, permit me to say that I ^t, and 
have never ceased to feel, aggrieved that the anticipations I was 
warranted in forming did not materialise and that the honour 
was a shadow with no substance behind it.* 

Here once again one senses the bitterness that the Aga Khan 
had stored up oyer the years. This thoi was the meaning of Sir 
Samud Hoare’s curt replies in the House of Commons: diere 
could be no rights to the newly acquired status because the Aga 
Khan did not possess territorial rights, territorial rights that would 
have, in effirct, given him the extra-territorial rights he was 
seeking. A vidous circle if ever there was one. 

The Aga Khan, contintiing his list of grievances, set out that 
neither he nor any ‘responsible person’ had ever pointed out any 
valid reason for going back on the assurance given ‘by so sincere 
and fine-minded a Viceroy as Lord Chelmsford*. 

The Aga Khan quite dramatically declared diat now he was 
making a ‘definite request* that the gap between an official in- 
tention and the making good of that intention that had existed 
for nearly twenty-three years should now be bridged. Then the 
Aga Khan began to show what was nearest his heart, the terri- 
torial rights so fiu: as they afected his hein. 

‘It is the more important*, he vrrote, ‘that the injustice of non- 
compliance with a definite decision should be remedied fi'om it 
bemg conceivable that my heirs, if not mysdf, may be subjected 
to annoyance and attack by possibly unfiiendly local govern- 
ments in the fiiture, by way of penalising the loyalty of my 
House to the British Government for a century past. The risk is 
not nt^hgible in a country where &lse evidence can be maniH 
factured only too freely.* 

The mpanitig of the foregoing statement is only too clear. 
Despite the War clouds that were becoming darker and darker, 
the Aga Khan undoubtedly saw that History as regards India 
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would once ^ain repeat itself. Just as the 1914-18 War had had 
certain repercussions in India and had forced the Lloyd George 
Government to make promises of concessions, so would the 
coming War have its repercussions in India and force the British 
Government of the day to make other concessions to Indians. 
Moreover, the author of India in Transition, who had made such 
startlingly correct forecasts, was reasonably certain that his own 
dream of a Federated India under the Briti^ Crown would now 
never materialise. Therefore, so he rightly or wrongly deduced, 
if not he, certainly whichever of his sons succeeded him, would 
risk being penalised because their forebears had stood by the 
British Raj. 

It may perhaps be thought that in this particular instance the 
Aga Khan made an overstatement. By implication it could be 
deduced that only his fimily, or his House as he calls it, was com- 
pletdy and totally loyal to the King-Emperor. Perhaps that was 
indeed his meaning. 

With the Aga Khan, as has been shown, there is nearly always 
a nicely adjusted balance between the spiritual and the materialistic 
side of life. Nowhere is this point better illustrated that in the 
1938 Memorandum, for the next dauses deal with the financial 
aspects of his appeal. 

‘On obtaining exemption firom hicomc Tax assessment,* he 
wrote, ‘I am ready to give an annual contribution to Indian 
Defence expenditure, the equivalent of my existing liability, so 
long as I remain in the enjoyment of a reasonable approximation 
to my present resources. The essence of the matter is that this 
should be a firee gift, not an extraction.’ 

This was no doubt a very shrewd o£^ firom a very shrewd 
man. Reduced to the lowest common multiple it meant: if my 
Income Tax assessment is not raised and so long as my mcome 
firom present sources is not touched, I will go on paying Income 
Tax, but you must cease making demands for it. 
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One presumes that the Aga Khan’s remarks were intended to 
refer to India only. He was naturally not concerning Lord 
Linlithgow with his taxes payable outside India, any more than 
he was referring to his income feom any extraneous source; 
India and India alone was in the picture. But one must wonder 
whether what may be called the financial clauses were intended 
to be, if necessary, separated fi-om the rest of the Memorandum 
or whether they formed a cast iron and integral part of it. Yet one 
feds that the Aga Khan in 1938 did not foresee the comparatively 
early severance of India firom the British Crown, otherwise he 
wotild have realised that whatever concessions the Crown made 
in his favour, none would have been binding on the India that is, 
a very difiercnt place firom the India he knew and had known for 
so many years. 

The remainder of die Memorandum is not without its pathos. 
It IS the heart cry of a disappointed father who is trying to present 
his firstborn in the best possible light, but realising all the time 
that this son has never quite come up to his expectation. 

The Aga Khan exph^ to Viceroy Linlithgow that Ali was a 
’mere child’ in 1916 (he was indeed six years of age) when he 
himself was engaged on diplomatic missions. Obliqudy, the Aga 
Khan is sayii^ that his son was robbed of a fiither’s care, because 
the fiither was engaged on Government work. Now, said the 
Aga Khan, Ali is a member of the British Bar and is taking an 
interest in political and international afi^iirs. It is possible that 
when the Aga Khan wrote his 1938 Memorandum in London 
that feteful October, his son Ali was taking the interest his fond 
father claimed, but one must join issue with the Aga Khan about 
his son Ali being a member of the British Bar. 

The Ali Khan became a student member of Lmcoln’s hm, 
December, 1929, but he has never ’kept term’ or ’eaten his 
dinners’, in fea, he has never been ‘called to the Bar’. 

The conclusion of the Memorandum has somewhat of an ugly 
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sound to it. Hie Aga Khan wrote that if Ali succeeds him without 
die title of His Hghness and maintains a residence in India, he 
mig^t rank lower than those who acknowledge his spuitual 
leadership. The matter ends with the statement that if the Aga 
Khan’s pW was not granted, Ali might ‘make his home dsewhere 
in the Islamic world’. 

This £bal statement is perhaps a little obscure; one wonders 
whether a threat is implied. But yet, one may ask, when exactly 
tlid the Ali Khan make his home in the ‘Islamic world’ ? 

From birth he has been a rover, and his appearances in his 
Indian Palace have been most infrequent. At the age of forty-two 
the Ali Khan is a man of no fixed address. 

Perhaps what the Aga Khan intended to imply was that if his 
older son succeeds and remains plain Mr. Ali Solomon Khan, 
then he might cut himself entirely adrift firom India and establish 
the Imamat in some other country where, say, France and not 
Britain had control. As matters have materialised in India, this 
point has become purely academic. Apart from a certain senti- 
mental interest, the whole a£&ir ceased to have importance to the 
British Crown. When the sedond Aga Khan apped met with the 
same frte as the first, one can well imagine his chagrin and dis- 
appointment, but although he frds that the British Raj has 
behaved badly towards him, he could, one supposes, believe that 
if the Ali Khan does succeed him as Imam, and provided the non- 
spiritual side of his life docs not become too colourful, a British 
(^vemment would confer the courtesy title of Highness on him, 
just as it was conferred on his fiither, but the Aga Khan might 
be well advised if he persuaded his followers from calling his 
sons, daughters-in-law and grandsons by tides to which they 
have no legal daim. 

The double rgection of his appeals caused resentment that has 
showed itself in one way particularly, the question of citizenship. 

In 1942 the Aga Khim obtained German permission to cross 
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German occupied France, as will presently be related. P^tain had 
all ^ Third Rq>ublic Departmental Prefects. Accord- 
ing to the new Prefect of the Department of the Var, the Aga 
TTlian called on him and said he no longer wished to be con- 
sidered a British subject; he wished to be known as an Indian 
subject. 

October loth, 1949, Reuters Correspondent at Teheran 
stated that die Persian Cabinet had declared the Aga Khan to be a 
Persian subject— at his own request. 

In Paris die Aga Khan was interviewed and asked whether the 
statement was correct. The Aga Khan said: ‘I am a British subject, 
but also a Persian subject, why not? A man can have twenty 
nadonalides.’ 

One wonders. 



CHAPTER XVm 


THE AGA KHAN AT HOME 

F or a man of such munense wealth as die Aga Khan one 
could say that he leads a life less ostentatious than many 
who have not a tithe his worldly goods. It is only since the 
last War that there has been, as we shall later see, a suggestion 
of the traditional life of an Oriental potentate connected with his 
mode of living. The consensus of the opinions of millionaires is 
that a steam yacht represents the acme of extravagance and is the 
most eicpensive hobby known to men of wealth. Such was the 
opinion of the late S. B. Joel, the late Jefferson D. Cohn and others 
who experimented and gave up yaditing. Lord Beaverbrook 
twice chartered yachts but never owned one outright. A former 
acquaintance of the Aga Khan, the last Khedive of Egypt, 
owned a yacht which was usually to be found in Cannes harbour, 
but the eX'Khedive could weU atiord this luxury. During the last 
War at a time when it appeared as if the Germans might occupy 
the whole of France, as they did eventually, the late Lord Furness, 
the late Mr. Phillips Oppenheimer and the late Herr Fritz 
Thyssen asked the ex-Khedive to let them charter his yacht — 
they were all staying in Cannes. The ex-Khedive refused. They 
then offered to buy the yacht outr^t, but the ex-Khedive said 
testily: ‘I don’t need money. The British Government pays me 
^30,000 a year. Income Tax free.’ One wonders what sort of 
deal the Aga Khan would have put through — if he had owned 
a^dit 

But the Aga Khan, who no doubt could afford the luxury of 
yachts, has never indulged such a fmey. In point of £ict, his 
extravagances, if any, are not known. His racing he li^dy 
regards as a good investment. His running of his ono-man- 
controUed Wdfure State is carried out on strictly business lines. 
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as has been shown: there is no wast^e there, no extravagance. 
As a non-smoker, he buys c^ars only for his guests, and his con- 
sumption of wines, thot^ limited to the best, both &r himself 
and for his fiiends, is by no means heavy. 

Apart from the renting of furnished houses in England fi>r 
very special occasions. His Highness has not any other similar 
commitment. It has been his custom since many years to rent a 
furnished villa at Deauville for the summer. He has his Palaces 
in India, but they being rarely visited cost very little in upkeep. 
While he was a widower, between the time of the death of his 
second wifr and his marriage to his third wifr, the Aga Khan had 
a simple enough villa at Ciiniez on the hills above Nice. Here he 
lived in somewhat sybaric style, but it was dignified and not 
ostentatious. 

Even when one lunched alone with him there the meal was 
simple, perfecdy chosen and served by a maid who looked as if 
she had just stepped off the stage of an Edwardian musical 
comedy: frilly lace cap and apron, short black skirt and black 
silken stockings. 

One sat at a loi^ refectory table. The Aga Khan sat on one 
side, his guest or guests opposite him. Along the centre of the 
table would be tall gold vases in which were long stemmed red 
roses. On the table, at the right hand of the host, would be a 
little plastic memo pad on which the menu was written. As each 
course was presented, the host mentally checked it. If it were 
something for which the guest did not care, ice pudding perhaps, 
the Aga Khan would say: ‘Would you prefer some strawberries 
The guest assenting, the Aga Khan would dap his hands, a toudi 
of the Caliph, and say to the maid: ‘M. X would like some straw- 
bmies.* No matter if it were winter, the genie in a matter of 
seconds would bring a box of strawberries seemingly of phen- 
omenal appearance and certainly of appealing taste. Inddentally, 
the Aga Khan is himself a great lover of ice cream in all sorts of 
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ways. Wlim Mr. John Gunther described him as being the 
greatest consumer of ice cream in the world, he was perhaps not 
exa^etating, althoi^h one wonders how the estimate was 
adueved. 

With a change of state, when the widower became a husband 
again, there was a marked change in his way of living; it became 
more homdy. 

The first house he owned following his third marriage, was a 
villa named Jeanne-Andrfe, the name of his wife. It is on the left 
hand side of the Boulevard du Cap d* Antibes, a few minutes 
firom Eden Roc Hotel. This was not a large house but a very 
comfortable one. The garden was beautiful. ‘We are completely 
happy here,’ said the Begum one day, ‘my husband loves flowers 
and we have both worked in this garden side by side till none can 
tell who planted which rose bush. So it is with other things in 
lifo.* Sometimes the Begum’s sister, who had been her business 
parmer, would be staying tlicre with her husband who sitd he 
was a relative of the Aga Khan’s late wife, the Italian. One would 
perhaps meet Mr. R. C. Dawson, who had formerly trained the 
Aga Khan’s horses in England^ Meals were always excellent and 
were always prepared under the personal supervision of the 
Begum who used to go into the kitchen herself to savour the 
dishes to be sure they were to her husband’s taste. 

The Aga Khan’s days were fully occupied, but happily so. 
Part of the morning would be taken up with Miss Bkin and his 
mail. Then he would be driven over cither to the golf course at 
Mougins, which at one time he practically owned, or to Man- 
delieu, just outside of Cannes. Here he either played alone or 
with a professional, always strivii^ to' improve his handicap of 
twdve with an eye to winnit^ an Opoi Championship. 

At golf as in lifo generally, the Aga Khan is inclined to be a 
little suspidous, he knows quite well that people have a knadr 
of saying and doing things to and for gentlemen of wealth which 
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they think will please them. Aldiough the Aga Khan was as 
keen as keen could be to keep down his handicap, he would never 
allow his score to be improved by any means other than those 
that were part and parcel of the Royal and Ancient Game. 

George Duncan, the former professional golfer, tells a perfectly 
true story of a round of golf with the Aga Khan. Porhaps a Htde 
to his surprise, he holed out in one, and on a hidden green. But 
he knew well enot^h that caddies sometimes, vrhen carrying 
fer a rich player, arrange with another caddy to station himself 
near a hidden hole, drop a ball in the cup when he hears the other 
confederate shout 'Fore*, and then disappear. 

When at first the Aga Elhan was told he bad made the classic 
but rare stroke he would not entirely believe iL He held his own 
private inquest on the matter, to see whether the ball that had 
accomplished the coup was verily his. He deaded finally that 
mdeed it was, so then, as Duncan relates, there was champagne 
galore and reward for the honest caddy. 

Back firom golf, the Aga Khan would partake of a rewarding 
lunch at which the conversation would roam over a variety of 
subjects and certainly embrace the particular ‘line’ of eadi guest. 

At table the Aga Khan would be as merry as could be, while 
at the same time he would have his eyes all round the table to 
see that every guest was well served. The Indian manservant 
would be pasfing a dish ofi say, halved cold lobsters. If the host 
thought a guest had not helped hunself to a suitable spedmai, 
he would rise firom his chair and with an ‘excuse me, don’t take 
that one, take this one,’ himself make the exchange. 

After lunch, one would sit in the drawh^-room drinking 
coSSx. The Aga Khan would perhaps open a bottle of what he 
dedared to be genuine ‘pre-War’ ChWeuse or some such fiunous 
liqueur. He always wanted information fiK>m his guests about 
whatever die popular indoor game of die moment was, back- 
gammon, mah jong or canasta, but with a glance at his watch he 
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would rise suddenly and say ‘goodrbye* and one would not see 
him :^am. He had gone up to his Wroom to take off all his 
dodbes and go to bed for two houn. Then downstairs for tea, 
he would afterwards start work again with his secretary, dealing 
with the hundred and one most varied aspects of his exciting life. 

A few years before the second War th? Aga Khan purdiased 
a house in Paris, m the Rue Scheffer, dff die Avenue Henri 
Martin, where he spent not more than a few months eadh year. 
His way of life did not change. Not fer away, m die Rue de la 
Faisanderie, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor rented a furnished 
house for two years. They spent large sums of money on struo* 
rural alterations and had furnishings which belonged to the 
Duke when he lived in England sent across to Paris. The 
Windsors had a staff of sixteen servants, including two private 
secretaries, one for the Duke and one for the Duchess. The 
WindsoR never spent more than three months a year in their 
bouse. 

In the Rue Scheffer the Aga Khan, the multimillionaire 
Oriental potentate, was content with a domestic staff of six, all 
French, with the exception of one male Indian servant. 

Whoi in Paris the Aga Khan was a keen party goer and party 
giver; although his former wife and his present wife dance, he 
nevor did, despite an American story told about him, making 
him say: *l can’t understand you Europeans, dancing yourselves. 
In the East we hire women to do that fer us.’ Often when in 
Paris and when able to make his way about with greater ease 
than he does to-day, he would take afeemoon tea, what the 
Frendi call lejive o’clock, at a wdl-known tea shop in the Rue 
Gambon. When a litde younger, Ali Khan used to accompany 
his fether and cat as hearty a tea as any English schoolboy. But 
his fether could always keep pace with him, because, like most 
Orientals, he adores sweet ^es and, indeed, sweetmeats of 
all kinds. 
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One of the most oidearing qualities of the Aga Khan is his 
perfect adaptabflity. He can make himself quite at home m any 
circumstances. When he was President of the Annual Assembly 
of the Lei^ue of Nations, in 1934, the year die King made him a 
Privy Councillor, he gave a party in Goieva for 3,000 guests. 
1,500 botdes of champagne were consumed. The party cost him 
^3,000. Yet if one told him— as I have dono— that one has found 
a bistro on the Quai des Etats Unis at Nice where they make a 
most magnificoit bouillabaisse, a humble enough spot where 
the darned tablecloths cover a half-dozen tables on the sidewalk, 
he will as like as not be found lunching there the following day, 
digging a metal fork into a tender piece of crayfish swimming 
in a soup made with sadiron and garlic. 

His Hghness has no phobia against eating in public, as had the 
late Lord Northdifie, for example. When p^rce he had to 
attend a banquet, he had a meal at home before he went out to 
eat, so at the banquet he could sit toying with his food and so 
gained the reputation of being a poor trencherman. The Aga 
Khan is the very opposite. He will go anywhere where he be- 
lieves the food to be good, and the public places do not worry 
him in the least. For all he cares, anyone can see him at his meal. 

He likes people and he particidarly likes children. He is a good, 
if over-indulgeat fiither, and a nice, kind grandfiither. But people 
should never mistake his seemingly easygoing manner at home 
or abroad. Anyone who ever tned to ‘take a hberty’ with him 
has regretted it. 
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I N CONVERSATION WITH die Aga Khan in the yean iin> 
mediately prior to the last War (here was nothing to indicate 
dut his sentiments w^ undergoing an^ diange. Not by any 
outward sign either did he show that he h^ discarded the martial 
ardour he displayed on the outbreak of the Boer War and of the 
1914.-18 War when he expressed his wish to go to the Front as an 
interpreter with the Indim Field Ambulance section to whom 
he addressed his wish. The man who had said he would shed his 
*last drop of blood for the British Empire* had increased in girth 
and age but his intelligent questioning of those who he thought 
might have inside information concerning the suspected sinister 
intentions of Messrs. Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini gave not the 
slightest indication that the furebrand of those earlier yean had 
become a Pacifist at almost any price. 

But His Highness’s concept of Hitler’s probable military 
strategy proved eventually to^ the correct one. In the closing 
weeks of 1936, with those who believed that Hider would first 
turn East and not West, the Aga Khan agreed, but to those who 
believed Hitler would first attack Poland and then march on 
Russia with his left wing advancing through Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia, (he Aga Khan smilingly opposed his conception: 
first Austria, tiien Czecho-Slovakia, then Poland. It was while he 
talking thus in Europe tiut in India yet another personal 
attack was being made on him by the spokesman of the Khoja 
Reform Party, Karim GoolamalL 
Mr. Gookmali printed ancxher Open Letter in Karachi, this 
time addressed to His Excdlency Sir Lancdot Graham, K.C.SX, 
K.C.LE., Governor of Sind (the Province wherein the Aga 
Khan had sot^ht territory). The Letter is dated March 31st, 
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1937, and a copy of it may be seen in the British Museum 
Library. 

Mr. Goolamali makes the astonishis^ claim that the Khoja 
Community connsts of no more than ‘60,000 souls* who, says t^ 
writer, impoverished themselves by providing funds for ‘Dhani- 
Salamat-Dattar’ which is the name of the Aga Khan when he is 
known as a god. Mr. Goolamali writes: ‘The Aga Khan t^lpitng 
descent fix>m the Prophet Mohammed (peace be on him) but dus 
claim is merely bas^ on legendary tales and is disproved by 
history.* The vmter says that the so-called religious ceremonies 
are all a series of contrivances designed to fill the coffers of the 
Aga Khan and to keep his followers in a state of mental and 
spiritual bondage to him. ‘These ceremonies are fieely adaptable 
by the spiritual head, as more cunning and effective means of 
raising fimds can be devised ... the Aga Khan has proved 
himself a genius in this respect.’ 

‘Many murders and murderous assaults*, writes Mr. Goolamali, 
‘on Khoja reformers have been tried by British Law Courts ^ 
India) but although the criminals have been duly punished, some 
with the extreme penalty, yet the person or persons behind 
the scenes have never beoi brought to book. 

‘One would wish the puUic probed deeper into this hoax, 
which would be dear to any man with cpmmmi sense; it amounts 
to nothing short of the angler*s investment of venturing a small 
fish to catch a big one.* 

Referring to another means of raising funds for the Aga Khan*s 
Wdfere State, something known as ‘Vado Kam* (Great Work), 
Mr. Goolamali writes: ‘All those who wish to be initiated into its 
mystery have to pay from 75 rupees to 500 rupees, according 
to various grades.* ' 

As usual with him, the Aga Khan appeared to have ignored this 
attach whidi incidentally seems to have been the last made firom 
this quarter. Perhaps in India some steps were taken, steps of 
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which the echoes did not retdh the Western wo^ oc maybe the 
mantle of pacifism which was noW envdoping the Aga Khan 
was not pierced by the GoolamaJi thrust 

There is yet another strong possibility; the Aga Khan was so 
hypnotised by Ihtler that nothing else mattered. 

It was in October, 1937, that Britain was a little startled to 
read that the Aga Khan had been travelliilig in Nazi Germany and 
that it had fi>and much fiivour in his eyes. In Berlin he spent an 
hour or so with Dr. Goebels to whom he expressed interest in 
what he had seen in Germany. Later, the Aga Khan remarked 
‘nowhere in Germany did I see a hungry man.’ IBs Highness, of 
course, was among a number of well-known people sudi as the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, the late Lady Snowdon and the 
late Lord Rothermere, all of whom found praise for Adolf 
Hitler; the Duke and Duchess were particularly graciously in- 
dined and the Duke told a Paris luncheon party that ‘Hitler had 
a very intelligent look in his eyes,’ even though Hider hSd kept 
the Duke and Duchess waiting for two hours before he received 
them at Berchtes^den. 

To Berchte^aden went the Aga Khan for an audience that 
turned out more comic than serious. 

The conversation turned to horse-racing, and proceeded as 
follows: 

Hitler: How much would I have to pay for one of your 
stallions? 

Aga Khan: About ^30,000. 

Hitler, jumping up in surprise: What ! 

Then 

Hitler: Would you take forty of my motor-cars for one of 
your stallions? 

Aga Khan: What would 1 do with forty motor-cars? Do you 
think I want to open a showroom in Piccadilly? 
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Despite this unpromising exchange of courtesies, His Hig^ess 
remarked after the meeting: ‘Hitler is a very g^eat man/ 

Now that statement may weU be the key to a diange in a 
code of bdiaviour, althot^h perhaps it is more just to r^ard it as 
a pendant to His I^hness’s &^ng of grievance against die 
British Government for reasons already set forth in a previous 
diapter. On the other hand, if the Aga Khan’s summing up of 
Hidor’s diaracter is to be r^arded as a summing up by a imn 
who makes claims to statesmanship, then one must inevitably 
compare f£s Highness’s summing up of the late Kaiser Wilhelm 
with his summing up of Hitler. ‘The Kaiser,’ said the Aga Khan, 
‘is certainly a great man.’ Then, thirty years later, ‘Hitler is a 
very great man.’ 

The Aga Khan is one of the very fow moi alive to>day who in 
their adult years had audiences with Kaiser and Fuhrer, and are so 
able to draw their own conclusions as to which man was the 
‘greater’. One knows that the Kaiser thought that die Aga Khan 
would be useful to him, but, as matters turned out, it was the 
Aga Khan who obtained useful concessions from the Kaiser. It 
is, one must believe, safe to assume diat Hider had he proved 
victorious would also have tried to make use of the Aga Khan, 
but when the two met in the Bavarian crow’s nest, die time was 
not yet ripe, but he certainly made sure of the Khan as a 
most useful convert to his particular brand of pacifism, as we 
shall see. 

Back in Berlin the Aga Khan was entertained by his followers 
in a private room decorated with swastikas and German flags. A 
photograph of this event was publidied in London and caused not 
a litde painful surprise. The Aga Khan wrote to the editor saying 
that the decoradons were already there and were not put up 
especially for the meeting. Editorial comment was that the 
meeting might have been hdd elsewhere. 

May 26th, 1938, the Aga Khan made a statement to a London 
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aew^per, saiykig: *I am an old-Btshkaied Democta^ ndtJier a 
Btfdit, Nan ni» Communist, but the only way Demoaacy can 
aomvte will be through organisation and planning, like in 
Germany and in Italy. Whed^ Germany is inside or outside 
the League ofNations-— she is a pillar of peace.’ 

Such sutements were the proverl^ straws in the wind and it 
was perhaps only to be expected that so^er or later the Aga Khan 
woidd nail his colours to a mast of a ship flyii^ a difierent 0ag 
to the ship that carried his colours in 1899 and 1914. 

Came October, 1938; came Munidi; came the Aga Khan as 
an enthusiastic Mundieneer. 

October 19th, 1938, The Times published one of its £imous 
‘turn over’ articles entitled: 

PEACE OR TRUCE 
A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

’the basis for world securitt’ 

BY H.H. THE AGA KHAN. 

‘Peace prevails’, the ardde opened, ‘thanks to the wisdom 
of the Prime Minister andT those who loyally supported hun in 
the Cabinet and the country. What about the future?’ 

The future, as seen by His Highness at diat time, seemed fidl 
of rosy promise. He opined that world peace could be founded 
on an /^glo*French Alliance that would place the resources of 
either country at the disposal of the other m the event of an un* 
provoked attack. His H%hness, somewhat surprisingly for a man 
who had so recently visited Germany, entirely pass^ over the 
foct that Anglo>French resources were no match for Germany’s 
armed forces. ‘One heats’, wrote the Aga Khan, ‘two opinions 
whether or not Germaity and her ChancefUev can be trusted to 
keep the peace. The cpiesdon of trust is irrdevant.’ The late 
Lord Rothermere, who diared the Aga Khan’s enthusiasm for 
Hitler, did not share His Highness’s opinion as to irrelevancy. 
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Tbe Ptess m^paate wrote that lie trusted HNler to die fimit. 
Histcuy proved bodi enthudasts wrong. 

But dK Aga Khan was die more wrong of the two. 

Hie Aga Klun then sec out to prove diat Germany would not 
resort to War because such was not to Germany’s interest and, m 
passiz^, affirmed that Hider’s annexation of Austria was *au 
historical necessity’. 

‘The substance of German unity is now achieved’, wrote the 
Aga Khan. ‘What is still outstanding? Eupcn, MalmAly and 
Schleswig are so small that no sane person can imagine a world 
war for these areas. Poland? Heir Hider’s greatest triumph, 
the foundation of all his later successes, was his prompt undov 
standing widi Poland. . . . Danaig will probably come under 
direct Reidi administration by an amicable arrangement widi 
Poland, and a sinular accord probably awaits Memd. But it is 
inconceivable that such setdements could cause a world war.* 

It is likewise inconceivable that a man with the Aga Khan’s 
unique contacts could have been so completely at &ult in his 
conddered judgement, so much so that even fourteen years later 
one is practically forced to the conclusion that what used to be 
called ‘widiiul thinking’ caused the Aga Khan, like Homer, 
to nod. 

After Poland, the Aga Khan reviewed the problems of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Channel ports and die fonner German colonies and 
satisfied himsdf that none was a casiv belli. R;^;arding the 
colonies. His Highness wrote: 'We all know that Germany will 
ask for colonies. But can she use aggressive methods to obtain 
them? To conquer and keep colonies she would have to be 
stronger than England and Fiance combined at sea. . . .Aslcmg 
as cdbnies are owned by other countries it is impossible to deny 
pomanendy Germany’s r^ht to share the white man’s burden. 
As an Asiatic I have no sympathy with the “white man’s burden’’ 
theory. I consider it the coloured man’s burden, after the moddi of 
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Snbad die Sailor. . . . Meidy to letom one or other of the old 
oolxMoes is no sdlndon. This nutter must be tadded with boldness 
andviiicm*. 

His Highness then turned to what he named ‘a few practkal 
suggestions* to prevent *the glorious victory for peace with 
hcmour won by die Prime Minister [at«Munich] degenerating 
into a truce.* * 

Ihete shottld be a treaty of non-aggression between Germany 
and France on one side, and Great Britain and Germany on the 
other. ‘Furthermore, a «>mplete understanding with Italy in 
respect of Mediterranean interests and sa^uarding her com- 
munications with her African Empire.* 

‘This would naturally be followed by qualitative and quantita- 
tive disarmament, mutually agreed, and guarantees of one 
anothar*s frontiers and colonic.* 

When this long article came into The Times o£ 5 ce and had 
been read by the gendeman who was Editor at that Erne, he 
turned to Sir Frank Brown and said, ‘What a wise old bird die 
Aga Khan is*. But it should be remembered that in 1938 the 
editorial policy of The Timts and the opinion of the Aga Khan 
coincided perfrcdy. But a mental mquest held on His Highness’s 
Munidi article clearly reveals a strong bias in frvour of the 
Berhn-Rome Axis. The Aga Khan, of course, was by no means 
alone in his support of Hitler and Mussolini, but one wonders 
wheduT vdien War came, eleven mouths afrer the pubhcation 
of his article, he frit more disillosioned than most? 

The outbreak of War found His Highness living at Antibes 
and writing to Sir Frank Brown in London complaining of hard 
times and of how the War was upsetting his arrangements. He 
complained, too, bitterly, that he was unable to obtain money 
from India or Egypt. He added that in aU probability he would 
be leaving for India. On die outbreak of War His f^hness had 
sent this message ‘to my brothers in India and other Briddi 
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DoHunions: To-day a crud wir has been imposed, and it is oor 
doty to co-operate with heart and soul for die success of l£s 
Majesty the Kiug-Emperor. Sudi a sinoere and complete oo» 
opetadtm will also be the best service to Idam. I b^ my brothers 
in Islam to realise alike that our secular dudes and our best way 
of serving Moslem interests is by completely loyal co-operadon 
with His Majesty’s Government. Both my grown-up son and 
myself have placed all our personal services at the Viceroy’s 
disposal.’ 

It is possible that the Viceroy either did not receive the otEa 
or perlups he did not reply to it, but this would appear most 
unlikely. At all events, as we have seen, die Ali Khan, dthough a 
Territorial Officer in a British regiment, preferred to serve as a 
French officer in Syria, while his fether spent most of the War in 
Switzerland. 

In point of feet, his movements caused some mystery and no 
litde confusion. 

When France fell the Aga Khan managed to readi Zurich, 
travelhng feom Antibes. The Begum and his younger son went 
with him. The Swiss Government, no doubt recalling His 
Highness’s aedvides in Switzerland during the previous War, 
imposed the condidon that he must abstain from taking part in 
any polidcal activity. 

Soon after the Gmnans entered Paiis, wild rumours b^an 
to circulate in London, where it was published that the Agi Khan 
was in Paris fraternising with the Germans and giving pardes for 
them in his house. Tl^, of course, was ridiculous and untrue. 
In 1940 the Aga Khan did go to India. He did not stay there long, 
however, and quite mysteriously he managed to return to 
Europe and once again reached Switzerland, although Switzer- 
land was by then a neutral country entirely surrounded by 
countries inimiral to Britain and British subjects. 

hi an interview published in a London momii^ newspaper 
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June 194Z, Khan was t^rted to have said to that 

newqtaper's Zutich Cone^ndent; *I will never set foot on any 
Cetn^ occu{^ territory. The only way to get me foete would 
be as a prisoner.* 

What die Aga Khan did not disdose, however, was that some 
mondis previously, in Fditoary, 1941, he had indeed *set foot* 
on German-occupied territory. The GAmans, for reasons no 
doubt best known to themselves, gave His Highness permissimL to 
motor across German occupied France into un-occupied France 
to visit his esUte at Antibes to return to Switzerland. 

Hb Hig^mess was a very sad man; die man whose slightest 
wish and whim had been law was now just an Outcast on the 
sunny shores of the Mediterranean. Winter on die French Riviera 
was always charming, but it can be very cold indeed when the 
son goes ^wn, but in normal times there was plenty of foel and 
plenty of food; in this winter of His Highness’s disointent there 
was neither food nor fuel. He went to his villa on Cap d’ Antibes 
whoe diere was an dderly couple, caretakers, and his major 
domo, his btodier-in 4 aw, S^or Mag^iano, brother of his d^ 
Italian wife. Even die non-nsdst Italhuis were very bdligerent 
now that the brave Italians had stabbed France in the back. Thne 
vtas no heat in the villa. The Aga Khan wanted heat, but his 
hrodieD 4 ndaw said W, so die muldmillionaixe left his luxurious 
v^ and went to stay at the humble Hotd Josse where his secro- 
tary Miss Blain used to lodge in those ftr-oft ftbulous days of 
plenty. 

There was nothing to eat except poor radons and what could 
be procured in black market restaurants. 

The Aga Khan went to Nice and fiiund written across die 
pavements in big white lettos 

lOATB TO CHUXCHILL! 

Hte went to Cannes, diat litde fiAing village that lord 
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Brougham had caused to be transformed into a tourist town of 
luxury and rowwn. Grateful townspeople had erected a statue 
opposite the Casino, to the memory of Milord. The statue was 
now smashed into hundreds of pieces. 

Nearby there used to be a statue of the Aga Elhan’s friend, 
Edward VII, in yachting costume, looking across to Monte 
Carlo. The statue was unvdled by President Poincar^, in 1926. 
Now in February, 1941, when His Highness looked at it, he found 
it had shared the frte of Lord Brougham’s statue, smashed to 
smithereens by some of our former gallant allies, the I^ench. 

The Aga Khan thought he would like a game of golf at 
Mougins, that frmous ’Millicmaites* Club’, but he found it 
dosed. His Highness ordered die Sedxtary, Colonel Carlton, to 
have it opened, but the Colonel had odier business on hand; he 
was planning to escape to England, and he did escape, so Mougins 
Golf Club remained dosed, to the du^rin of the Aga Khan. 
However, the journey had a certain sentimental interest which 
some litde time later reached a sadsfrctory condusion. 

His Hi^mess returned to Switzerland, a country which com- 
pared widi the Riviera was a land of plenty. 

Poor mondis later, November, 1942, a Ixmdon eveim^ new»* 
paper reported diat the B^om and her son Sadruddin were hdd 
by the police at Annemasse while attempting to return to 
Switzerlmd fix>m France. 

No explanation was given; indeed there was no further news 
of His H%hness until there came news of his divorce fi»m die 
Begum, then news of his fourth marrh^ to another French 
lady, a Mademoisdle Yvette Labouresse. Her age was given as 
thi^-eight, that of the bridegroom, sixty-e^ht. 

The bride was said to have been a dressmaker in Lyons and had 
been ’Queen of Lyons’ and had also been dected ’Miss France’ 
in 1930. It was daitnfd on her bdialf that she had rgected many 
film offers. She was, in pc^t of fret, the daughter of a Cannes 
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v&my tMxrter. Speaking to a £nen<i of her husband's £unjily c<»i- 
oecning her male patent^ Her Highness said: *My £tdier had no 
axnbitkm; he could have been a station master.* Concerning her 
own amHtion, when die was *Miss tnnce*, the present Bq;um 
told reporters: *My ambition is to meet a nice young man who 
wiU love me.* Her Highness’s only defeasance was over the matter 
c^die age of her Prince Charming who most certainly adores her. 
She is undoubtedly the prettiest of all h& four wives and like her 
European predecesson was sent to a finidiing school by her 
husbmd; her earlier education having been obtained at a Council 
SchooL 

Ihe house where the couple live now, at Le Cannet, outside 
Cannes was bemg built for her before her marriage. The name 
of the house is * Yakymour*. Yaky is the Aga Khan’s pet name for 
his wife. The *mour’, of course, is the second syllable of amour. 

It may be remembered that the Mayor of Aix-les>Bains who 
married His Highness to his forst French wife achieved un- 
enviable notoriety as a collaborator with the Germihs. His 
Highness was married to his fourth wife, the present Begum, m 
Switzerland, in an hotel at Vevey. There was a Moslem ceremony 
the following day. The ptindlpal witness at the dvil weddu^ was 
a Mr. Julian Grand, a Gahdan Pole naturalised as a British citizen, 
who although for many years domiciled in Switzerland, in the 
j^re-War years rendered yeoman service to the Japanese as*a 
propagandist He called it ’objective wridsg*. Some years 
previous to those exploits, Mr. Grand had been to India at the 
bdiest of the Aga Khan. But His Highness was always seekmg 
to do good for India. When the late Dr. Voronoff was at the 
he^ht of his feme, (he Khan sent him to India, not to per- 
fe>rm monkey gland operations on Indians, but to seek to restore 
youthful and usefol activity to dderly hidian rams. 



CHAPTER XX 


AGA KHAN: CALIPH OF CANNES 

'TT THEN THE AGA KHAN and the Begum visited Pretoria, 
W South A&ica, in I94<5, two years after their wedding, the 
Khoja Conununity there, which owes not a litde of its finmrial 
prosperity to the shrewd advice of His Highness, produced an 
illustrated volume in honour of the visit. Much of the praise, 
compliment and flattery, such as reference to a mythical visit to 
India paid by the B^;um accompanied by her parents, cannot 
well have bera pleasing to the Aga Khan, but his sense of humour 
must have been tickled by the last line in a list of notable events 
in his life. 

The list begins in 1885 when on August 17th he assumed the 
leadership of the Ismailis. It passes by way of the many honours 
conferred on him; it records his marriages and the bi^ of his 
sons, also his outstanding Turf successes. It e^ds: '1947, “Citizen 
of Honour,” Cannes.* 

In the last chapter one read how in 1941 the Aga Khan paid 
a brief visit to wartime Cannes and saw how the noble Camtois 
were behaving to thdr once honoured visitors, including the 
spoliation of t^ memory of the man who 'made' Cannes. Now, 
flve years later, here he was again, not only basking in Rivioa 
sunshine, but with a new house, a new wife and a new honour! 

It is perhaps not surprising that a ‘personage of noble rank and 
tide* such as the Aga Khan should accept honours as they come, 
perhaps widiout the discernment that one sometimes finds among 
less exalted personages. A notable example of this liberal-minded 
acceptance of honours occurred some two years after the con- 
ferring of the honorary citizenship of Cannes on the Aga Khan. 
The present Shah of Persia made it known diat he desired to 
confer a high Posian Order on His H^;hness and requested His 
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Ifigbiess’s presence for tlut purpose in Tdbeian. OrcUnadSiy such 
a decision 'would not arouse anything but foe most fovOuiable 
oonunent. Nearly fifty years previously, in 1900, foe Sultan of 
Zanzibar had con&rr^ the Order of foe Brilliant Star <m foe 
Aga Khan, but this projected Pernan honour was something very 
difirent. 

As has been related, the fiifoer of foe present Shah -was a 
commoner who became known as Reka Shahu He seized foe 
Persian Throne and unseated the re^nii^ Shah, who came of a 
long line of Persian Royalty, an ancient dynasty. Not only that: 
the deforoned Shah v^as actually a cousin of His Highness the 
Aga Khan. It most have required moral courage and supreme 
disregard for public opinion to have accepted a national honour 
fiom the son of foe man who had deforoned his cousin. 

In 1951 His Highness was asked to put forward his candidature 
for the Rectorship of a Scottish University. He acc^ted, but in 
radng parlance ‘ran a bad second* to a J^. James Edwards, a 
Radio comedian. 

Attempts have been made in this book to illustrate the vivid 
personality of the Aga Khan as exemplified in foe many ftcets 
of his long lift. Tha% was fiB many years a ftuJy even balance 
between his Eastern and Western lives, even though foe swirling 
pendulum did perhaps tarry longer on its Western approadi. But 
chroniders of foe Aga Khan*s movements cannot help but 
temark foat, with the approach of the third quarts of a century 
of his lift, he appears to have decided to opt for foe West while 
retaining as mudi as possible foe memories of foe ancient splen- 
dours of the East. There could, therefore, have been nothing more 
natural than His Highness’s assuming, evm subccmsciously, foe 
role of Caliph of Cannes, foe man who simply by dapping his 
hands can summon genies to do his bidding, to conjure up such 
wonders as must have made Aladdin’s eyes open wide when he 
first behdd the contents of foe Magic Cave, But before rdating 
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sodi $tx>zies of AnUaii N^;hts JBntemiiucimt, it is the task of the 
Uogrq>her to xecount the grave illnesses that so suddenly came 
tqKm ^ Aga Khan. But even in this accounting there creeps in 
a slight rubhh^ the magic lamp. 

Ihe Aga K]^ sufiered fix)m a dual afiSicdon: prostate gland 
trouble a^ a non-malignant growth in the rectum. Consjd^ble 
distress was caused to his £unily by reports pubHdied in london 
that he was suKeting fix>m cancer. There is no truth in such 
reports. 

In July, ISM?* the Aga Khan underwent an opecadtm but was 
able a little later to go to Zanabar to visit his hdlowers there. 
Then in October of the same year he had a rdapse and was said 
to be suflS»cing ‘from a serious internal haemorrhs^'. He was 
operated on in the American Hospital at Paris. In August, 1948, 
he had another relapse and there was another operation. In 
February, IS49, and again in October, he was very iU. In the eariy 
part of 1952 the Aga Khan visited hidia again but was taken very 
ill with a heart attack and had to return to Europe almost im- 
mediatdy. His son the Ali Khan flew out to India to d^utise fl>r 
his frther. His visit was planned to last a month but he stayed 
only eight days. 

The Ali Khan, while in Bombay, received tribute on his 
frdier’s bdialf amounting to approximately j(|30,ooo. 

The Ali Khan, on his return, went to see his frther at Le Cannet. 
Specialists flown in from Switzerland said His Highness was 
sufiering from angina pectoris. During his convalescence he 
grew a beard and allowed his hair to grow long. The 
doctors told him that in future he would have to watdi his diet 
He commented: ‘If one wishes to reach a ripe old age one should 
never eat eggs in restaurants!’ 

His very ^voted secretary. Miss Freda Blain, worked fr>r the 
Aga Khan since she was nineteen years did. She b^an her service 
in 1922 and worked with him wherever he was in Europe until 
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the War, when His Highoess prdared to live in Switiechaul 
Miss Blain, who prefets her own country to any in die world, 
went Into an airplane £iceory on the outbreak of War. This 
heantif u l and cultoied young woman learned her trade at die 
bendi and rose to be a forewoman. As soon as the War was over 
the Aga Khan became most worried about his stud in Normandy 
and cabled Miss Blain asking her to make invest^dons. Although 
Miss Blain fi>r her own personal reasomliad decided to cease her 
sorvioe with His Highness, she could not turn a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of her former chie£ so although there were no normal 
means of transport m Normandy, Miss Blain, who speaks Frendi 
fluendy, by oitaprise and determinadon, riding a bicycle and 
obtaining lifb on haycarts, managed to reach the stud and 
arrai^e matters as well as diey could be arranged. Then, when 
the Aga Khan lay dying in Switmrland in 1949, there was just one 
person he wanted to see, to put his af&in in order: Miss Blain. 

All seats on all planes flying from London to Switzerland were 
booked. The Ali Khan and the Begum were with the dying man, 
so at the Aga Khan’s wish, his son Ali chartered a Swiss plane and 
in it flew to London to fetch Miss Blain and fly back with her. 
Miss Blain, who has known ^ three of the Aga Khan’s European 
wives, has known the Ali Khan since he was twelve. Now she is 
(me of the trustees of his two mns by his first wife, the former 
Mrs. Joan Guineas, with whom she is on the same terms of warm 
fiienddiip as she is with the Aga Khan’s divorced wife, the former 
Paris dressmaker. Perhaps her presence in Lausanne brought 
bade memories of his pre-War life; at any rate, when she saw he 
was dyh^ she said the only way to save his life was to take him 
quickly up into the mountains. Ihis was done and he did recover. 
Then he moved into his new life as Gdiph of Cannes. 

The Aga Khan has been called, perhaps not unjustly, *1120 Man 
With a Load of Legends’. Most of those legends have been dis- 
mantled in this biography, but dte residue, which is the truth. 
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l^ain and unvamished, is as coloui^iil as the l^ends. And yet, in 
harness, one must admit that die life the Aga Khan has been 
leading since his recovery from his early post-War illnesses does 
lend itsdf to the growth of a firuitfeil crop of l^euds. 

In the high summer of 1948 the Begum Yvette decided that 
she would like to go on saferi to Afeica. Her step-son, the Ali 
Khan, had spoken much about hunting trips in Bast Afeica. But 
the B^;om had no wish to kill b^ game. All the ‘shooting’ she 
wished to do could and would be done with cameras. It was not 
diffictilt to persuade her adoring husband, now seventy-one, to 
organise such a trip. His second son, Sadruddin, was home on 
vacation feom Harvard and was staying with his fether at Le 
Cannet He would go along, too, with a few feiends of his step- 
mother and, of course, the ‘Caliph of Cannes*. A plane was 
chartered feom Britain and ordered to fly to Marseilles t6 pidt up 
the Aga Khan and his party. On board the plane were: 

Six chickens; 

Two turkeys; 

An 8 lb. salmon; 

Twdve tins of asparagus; 

Hve lbs. of smoked salmon. 

At Marseilles a purchase was made of: 

Caviare; 

Foie gras; 

Champagne; 

Rose Water. 

The party was to fly to Nairobi whore the Begum had in the 
previous year been made a Moslem, when her husband conferred 
on her the name of Om Habibdi, meaning ‘Mother of the 
Beloved*. 

At Nairobi the Aga Khan, who was accompanied by his per- 
stmal doctor and a nurse, found fourteen trucks of food, feur 
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SMvanca, five vvlkite hunters and abcty nadve aervuoti, io. 
clndhig fix cooks and sic Uinuhyinen. The B^;am Inoog^ 
dresses vfith her to the jungk camps^ but the camps were fitted 
with dectric lig^t and porcelain baths with runnia^ hot and 
cold water. 

Besides die champs^e and vitis fines, diere were three hundred 
dns of fiuit and cann^ vegetable. Fresh bread, fish, butter and 
eggs were flown m daily from Ariefia,koine two hundred miles 
distant. It was a great pity, therefiire, that after ten days, the trip 
which had cost several hundreds of thousands of pounds was 
abandoned. His Highness had ^Uen sick again. 

Sometimes these scenes of Oriental splendour and magnificence 
had to be interrupted for visits abroad, hi October, 1949, the 
Aga Khan was in London and was the central figure in a most 
mysterious and intriguing scene. 

The tea lounge of the Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly was fitted up 
fi>r a Moslem religious ceremony in which the Aga Khan took 
part. His Highness went firom man to man, spealdng*to him. 
Suddenly he stopped and his voice rang out, loud and stem: 
‘This man is an interloper; he is not one of my fiiUowers. Have 
him gected from the hotel Ithmediamly.' 

Practically nothing was known as to the entry of the stranger, 
but it was understood that he was a person who had on at least 
tme previous occasion sought to take part in a ceremony to which 
he had, apparmtly, no right. 

It was in the summer of the same year whm die London scone 
occurred that the Aga Khan and the Begum were the victims of a 
Hollywood film style hold-up robbray within a very short dis- 
tance of their villa *Yakymour’. The Aga Khan and his wife 
and a maid were driving off to the airport when masked men 
with guns held up the car and stole ^43,000 worth of jewdb 
the Begum had with her. Fter ‘C^ph* husband teplaoed 
them, of course, with a wave of his hand, but not befixe there 
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were many exdtbg raport^^s in ^ best detecdve-ttyle naff- 
paper stoties. 

The sfaodt of tbe robbery did not prevent die Aga Khan playing 
a golf match at DeauviHe a litde later. He had had a long out- 
standing diallenge fiom an English retired nnyor, who had lost 
a leg and become a tadng journalist. The prize was to be a golf 
ball, but both participants had stayed very late in die Casino dw 
previous night, so the match was abandoned ado: nine holes had 
been played. 

It was perhaps an indirect result of his son’s marriage to a film 
star that caused the ^a Khan’s name to be so fiequendy associated 
with the film industry. It was reported that he and his son were 
to invest two-and-a-half million pounds in a &med Hollywood 
film concern but no details ever became known of this alleged 
‘deal’. 

Althot^h enjoying himself and making shrewd financial deals, 
as well as keeping a dose eye on his racing interests in England, 
Irdand and France, religious dudes call him fitirly often. When 
Princess Fadma of Perda maziied Mr. Vmcent Hillyer, of 
California, at the Persian Legadon in Paris, the Aga Khan went 
there to attend the Moslem ceremony. Then firom dme to time 
he makes appeals file religious unity. One such appeal addressed 
to Moslems and Christians he made firom Nice. His Highness 
said: *I reaffirm [his previous appeal had been made firom Cairo] 
my belief that Tjtlam and Chrisdanity should draw doser together 
in mutual respect. In my opinion Moslems are, in the m ai n , 
willing, and Christians diould now make a gesture.’ But the real 
touch of the Caliph is never fin away. 

In December, is>47, one of the Aga Khan’s followers, Emir 
bmail Suleiman, stat^ in Damascus that the Aga Khan was pre- 
pared to ‘buy Palestine fi>r ^30 million, in golden sovereigns’ 
and would present die country to the Arabs. 

Naturally, a flock of rep<»ters descended on the Aga Khm’s 
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viUs at te Camut to questi(m him about this Caliph^e gesture, 
btst Hh H^rhness denial the report and no more was heard of it 

Although perhaps not over*generous towards peo{de in his 
employment the Khan can and does make wonderful 
presents when the spirit moves him. When die Queen married, 
the Aga Khan’s wedding present to her was a fiUy bred at his 
stud in Ireland; a filly named Astrakan, by Tudrestan, out of 
Hastca. 

hi July, 1949, one of his trainers in England, Harry Wra^g, 
bid 14,000 guineas at his patron’s bdiest fi>r a yearlhig vdiich 
the Aga Khan presorted to his wi&. 

The film motive once again entered the Aga Khan’s lifi; when 
it was aimounced that he had given permission fi:>r a film to be 
made, featuring his religious life. It was said that Mr. Michael 
Petree was to write the script; Paul Muni was to play the part of 
the i^a Khan, and a Mr. Alexander Salkind was to be the 
producer. There was to be an English version, only, and the 
scenes were to be ‘shot’ in India, Afiica and France. It was added 
that His Highness was to loan a herd of elephants, although what 
a herd of el^hants was doing in the Aga Khan’s life was never 
explained. ’ 

Mr. Michael Petree informed me that when he heard of the 
plan he flew to Cannes at his own expense to see the Aga Khan, 
only to find that he was in Paris. So he flew to Paris, where the 
Aga refused to see him. ’Quite rightly,’ Mr. Petree commented, 
‘because no contract had been signed.’ 

When the Aga Khan returned to Europe in 1951, afeer attend- 
ing die Shah’s wedding in Tehoran, it was announced that he 
and the Ah Khan would be visiting London. They were eiqiected 
at die Ritz, where their suites were as usual decked with red roses 
and azaleas, but they nevn came. The visit was cancelled at the 
last minute and no explanation was ferthcoming. 

That year, 1951, was the year that the ’Cdiph of Cannes’ 
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exeeUed himsdf in the magic he knows so wdl how to work. 
The man who matiied a railway porter's daughter and bcot^ht 
her to a lift of luxury such as few women ever know, hrou^t 
romance and luxury into the lift of another girl of humble origin, 
a golf caddy at Cannes. 

Marie Giraldo used to carry the Aga Khan's dubs at the 
Mougins golf links. She is a brunette, quite young and although 
perhaps not beautiful die is of the handsome type one so onen 
finds in Provence and perhaps more particularly along the coast 
between Nice and the Italian firontier. She was a very quiet and 
well-behaved girl who sddom talked, but like many caddies, 
girls as wdl as boys, she picked up quite a knowledge of golf. Her 
reward firom the Aga iQian was the most outstanding ‘tip’ any 
caddy has ever received. 

His Highness gave her a htde house and a two-seater motor-car. 
She no longer carries dubs. She hves in her htde villa with her 
fiither and mother. Sometimes she drives hersdf down to the 
links where she used to work as a caddy and plays a firw holes— 
alone. 

Another ghmpse of the Caliph of Cannes was discernible in 
February, 1952, when the Aga Khan purchased an estate on Cap 
d’ Antibes for his son Sadrud(hn who is now probably die only 
Harvard undergraduate with a villa on the Frendh Riviera. The 
house, widi a Wge garden and private beadi, is within ha i ling 
distance of his mother’s villa, Jeanne-Aiidrft. 

Va^jing on his seventy-sixth year. Ills Highness lives the lift 
he no doubt prefers. He has a new secretary, an Engjhshwoman 
Miss Blain engaged for him. He plays golf occasionally, playing 
dther alone or with visitors such as officers firom the American 
Fleet, when it puts into Frendi Riviera ports. Never since early 
years very interested in other thm horses. His Highness 

is now interested in a blue Persian cat, called Simba (Lion) which 
he gave to his wift. Cannes, of course, is not what it was before 
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tlie War, aldiough there is still some intematioml Society, so dhe 
AgaKban and the B^ymstiU give parties. The Poke aiidEhicbess 
of Wntisor and their fiiends, stu^ as Miss £ba MazweD) that 
indefiitigable party organiser, are otien guests when they are (m 
die Riviera.' 

The Aga Khan still frequents Cannes Casino, but his gambling 
is never heavy; he began this New badly, however, losing 
£$0 in less than half-anrhour. He mts, of course, two con- 
solations: die proverb about being unludby at gambling and 
lucky in love; die second, that when he tosses zjtUm on the green 
baize table, he can sa&ly say to himself: *Thete’s plenty more 
where diat one came from.’ 
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CARNE, VALE! 

A sbptbmbbr moon shone on the Venetian scene. Ha rays 
this ni^ wete pactkdaily ^acused on the Palacto Labia* 
bdund die Chudh of San Geremia and adjacent to the Ghetto 
Vecchio, the old Jewish quarter. Around the Labia Bridge dose 
to the Palace a special service of police held back 10,000 people, 
mosdy the poor of Venice, who had come to see the arrival of the 
1,000 guests bidden by Don Carlos Beistequi to attend a costume 
ball in die Palace he h^ rented for die occasion. It was a veritable 
Venetian Carnival given in tradidonal style by a South American 
minionaire, a party to end all parties; particulars of the prepanH 
dons for the party had been cabled round the world. It is possible 
that the police thought there might be angry demonstradons, but 
they had no trouble at aU. The thousand guests were loudly 
acclaimed as they disembarked firom their gondolas, but die first 
guest to arrive came in a wheeled dbair. He wore a red domino 
and a white sadn maslc covered his face. It was His Highness die 
AgaEhan. 

His Princess arrived a litde later, in a magnificent Path gown 
and covered in jewels, but it was Prince Charming and not 
Cinderdla who at midnight left the balL His Highness said, 
as he was wheeled away to his hotel: ‘My wife will dance 
undl dawn.’ 

It is not unfitting that one should take one’s leave of the Aga 
Khan amidst such splendour as was to be found on this Venetian 
night in September, 1951, when the fleeting moments most have 
brought ba^ to him die glories of his Edwardian days and ni^ts, 
when, already a young *wan, he oneaqiectedly found the wcvld 
at his feet As &om. his wheeled chair hie watched the dancers, he 
niust have thought of the European beauties of past decades, to 
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many of whom he had shown &vour and had been £iw>nted in 
ictcm* 

One may wonder whether those who stood Bat hours outside 
envied the Indian Prince in his wheeled chair. His course looked 
pdthaps as if it were nearly run, and yet, most likely none knew 
dut in his hotd suite there lay a telegram horn his followers in 
Karachi inviting him to be weighed on November and, 1953, 
against platinum, in honour of his seve|^ty-«ixth birthday! 

Among the many gifb of this Magi is (me which enables him 
to cdebrate a birthday whenever his followers choose. It is under- 
stood that some of his followers wanted to give him a birthday in 
January, 1951, but His Highness repHed that he did not feel like a 
birthday just at that time. 

In many ways the Aga Khan modernised his Western life, but 
in <me pardcdar he appears to ding dosdy to the very old- 
feshi(m^ English plan of taking the watos 'after the Season'. So 
after die exdtements of the Camaval Je VenisCt EBs Ihghness took 
himself to Evian, on the Froich nde of Lake Leman. He could 
look across the Lake to Geneva, the scene of so many of his 
triumphs. 

The coastline of Switzedand must have brought ba(h bitter- 
sweet memories of the past. Up at the top end of the Lake there is 
Lausanne, where $0 many webs of Oriental intrigue have been 
spun and unravdled. In many of these intrigues His Highness 
took a hand. 

Svatzerland has been the Icxadon of so many other scenes in 
Hb lEghness’s life. His present marriage vras cdebrated there — 
and he was divorced there; the break^-up of what seemed a 
perfect union. 

Certain feicnds of the femily believe that there never would 
have been a divorce if the Aga Khan had not (hosen to live in 
Switzerland during die War. All his life he has been an exceed- 
ingly active man, mentally and physically acdve. Wartime 
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Switzerland gave him no opportunity at all for activity. He was 
cut off from everything that had formorly interested him, more* 
over, for die first time in his hfo he did not have access to un- 
limited fimds. Matters, it is said, *got on his nerves’, and probably 
tfis ffighness had reason to note the aptness of Dorothy Parker’s 
statement concerning Swiss scenery. It may be remembered that 
the American lady once said that the scenery of Switzerland vw 
beautifiil but dumb. 

In Evian the ilga Khan made a confission. He said he vw 
spending his Evian evenings listaiing to Mozart and Verdi 
recordings. ’Henceforth,’ he said, *my lifo is going to cease being 
like a Hollywood film. I shall now leave die Chinos to odiers. 
As for Ali, his life is his own affiir. By now he should have 
learned to pick his wives as soundly as he picks his racehorses.’ 

But when His Ifighness wmt upstairs to bed and looked across 
Lake Leman and saw the lights of Geneva, he must have thought 
of his son Ali, for somewhere in Switzerland are AH’s two sons, 
the half-English grandsons of his own. There must have been 
thoughts too, of All’s second marriage. Some fiiends of the Ali 
Khan begged Rita Hayworth not to marry him. ’He is charm- 
ing,’ diey said, ’there is no nicer person, but he will never make 
any woman happy.’ 

But she wotdd not listen. Those who severdy criticise her may 
be interested to learn the terms of the marriage settlement. 

Thore was no marriage setdement The American wifo of 
the Ali Khan (it is difficult to know how to name her; she is not a 
Princess, but her legal name of Mrs. Ali Solomon Khan somehow 
sounds sUly) did not receive a penny firom ha husband. 

In the tv^g^t of his life die Aga Khan’s rdadons widi his 
older son are undoubtedly better dm they have been for some 
time previously. There is not the slightest doubt that die two 
have a very great afforion for one another. When the fother was 
so Ul, they came closer together than they ever had been since 
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AU*s boyhood. On his side, the Aga Khan appears to he getting 
over die ^aapprantment he £dt that his stm Im never lived up to 
die high hopes he held for the hoy’s future; but in his innetmost 
heart His Highness now realises that primarily the fiult is his and 
his alone. Now, at h>rty*two, the Ali Khan is a very chamung 
playboy of the Western World. 

When His Highness thinks of his second son, Sadruddin, he 
must feel, as he has every right to feeI,^a very proud i&ther. The 
hoy was brought up mosdy by his Ftendi mother, but his £ither 
has alwa^ been very fond of him, although it was evident that 
he never competed with his halfhrodier for his fotha’s adectkm. 

Back on the Riviera in his villa at Le Cannet, surrounded by 
pahn trees, mimosa and roses, which nothing but die most 
balmy of loeezes eves disturbs, the Agjx Khan must spend many 
hours thinking about die past and wnting witty but caustic 
letters about the disturbing present. One may wondo: whether he 
considets his position to be an anachronism in this atomic world 
and whether he asks himself if it really matters who suc&eds him, 
but although a god to many of his followers, the Aga Khan is no 
doubt a god with human fodings. No man is hkdy to condemn 
himsdf as an outnlated pefsonage and for that reasem to be cem- 
sideted usdess. The pomt is neverthdess of import to milhcms, 
because of the One Wd£ue State the Aga Ehan devdoped. 

Without him— or his like— it would collapse. Whatever one’s 
opinions are of the Aga Khan, one must concede that he is 
unique and if he had not existed it would have been quite im- 
possible to invoit him. 

If the Aga Khan had been able to bring up his older son to 
follow dosely in his footsteps, there might not have been any 
foar that diere would be a great drop in teedpts of monies, but, 
matters being as diey are, it is cmly to be expected that the sum 
total of ’bine’s Pence’ will shrink visibly after the demise 
die present Aga Khan. Doubdess, the mote fenatkal followers 
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wiU oontmtie to make their prescribed payments, but how, one 
wooden, caa payments be e^qwcted to be made to an Imam of 
whom they know so Htde. 

As has been eiq^Uined, the Aga Khan has all his life been on 
the ode of Education; evorywhm he went he preached it and 
has during the course of his life raised hundreds of thousands of 
poomk to spread it There were cynics who said that Education 
would act as a boomerang against the Aga Khan, but how litde 
did diey know the amdidons die East. 

Consider Bombay, hi Bombay the Aga Khan spent a goodly 
part of his youth. His prindpal home in fodia is there; his mother 
and his first wife livM there. Writing of Bombay in January, 
1951, a U.N.E.S.C.O. official wrote: ‘Ihe jungle of illiteracy, 
poverty and disease grow densely in urban back streets.* Eighteen 
per cent of the two-and-a>half million inhabitants of Bombay 
are totally illiterate. What is true of Bombay is true of die 
Orient; nowhere is it better than Bombay; in most places, such as 
Egypt, fiur worse. Never in the lifidme of die Aga Khan’s sons 
will condidons be better. 

Sitdng in his garden contempladng die past and maybe trying 
to draw on eiqierience to cope with die present and future, 
the Aga Khan must have certain melancholy regrets, and like 
many another student of foreign affiurs, he realise that one 
of die truest sayings concerns the inevitable r^ieddons of History. 
Twenty-seven years i^o he played a leading part as Britain’s 
Agent in unseating the traitorous and andrBtidsh Khedive of 
Egypt A new dynasty was created; at the Aga Khan’s suggesdon 
(British Premiers and Sovere^ns then soi^ht his advice) Fuad 
was pot on the Ihrone of Egypt. Now, at the other end of the 
Mediterranean fiom where the Aga Khan sits, Fuad’s son, 
Faxoidr, has achieved and-Bridsh notmiety. 

In Persia, the cradle of die Aga Khan’s fiunily, there has been a 
break with Britain. Across the Mediterranean, in North Afiica, 
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dw Story of die upheaval in Idam is continued. The upsurge of 
Nationdism in die Moslem world has the sympadiy of the Aga 
Khan. He has affirmed his opinion, as he had evoy right to 
But, we others, passing his life in review have an equal right to 
try to find how and when His Highness reached his condusions. 

In those oflT days when Queen Victoria paid heed to him, 
His Highness worked heart and soul for Britain. True, when the 
question of hidian indq>endence arose, the Aga Khan supported 
hidia's daun, but he always added that India should remain 
within the firamework of the British Empire. We have seen, too, 
how hard His Highness worked for Britain during the 1914-18 
War and ^ain with regard to Turkey in 1922. There were from 
tune to time troubles in Egypt, but never did one hear one word 
of comment un&vourable to Britain fiom the Aga Khan. If 
durir^ those times he supported Moslem Nationalism, he was 
mute about it. 

Unless one is mistaken, a change of heart began to b^manifest 
around 1933. Obviously he believed that Britain was ungrateful, 
but he behaved with very great dignity. He could have been 
fiur mote vocal but he r^isj^ered his protests in the correct drdes. 
Unfortunately for His Highness his protests and appeals were 
rgected. There may be people who bdieve that fi’om that time 
the Aga Khan acted wiffi less dignity and with less wisdom and 
direwdness tiian he usually displayed. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the m^onty of the men in Britain and India 
with whom he had been not only ^miliar but on terms of the 
giving of well recdved advice had passed on. To the minds of 
some, induding his biographer, the Aga Khan appeared like some 
mystic apparition stranded on a shore and regarding with sur- 
prised melmdioly the receding tide. 

Like many a lesser man, the Aga Khan has heard tiie ratdii^ 
of skeletons in his fiimily cupboard. Sometimes his detractors, 
the Khoja Reform Party, have sought to brii^ out those skel^ns 
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and place them round (he festive board, but diose skdetons were 
never of the feast The host always ignored (hon. 

For so many years now die Aga Khan has had a feot in each 
hemisphere diat he himself undoubtedly cannot always remember 
whedier a fi>ot is planted East or West Some years ago the late 
Gertrude Bdl, the ‘uncrowned Queen of AtaW, who was an 
associate of Colonel Lawimce in the first War, happened to meet 
His H^hness in London and told him die was starting oflf soon 
for Damascus. 

1 should like to give you a letter to my unde,’ said the Aga 
Tfban. 'He is one of the keepers of the sacred tombs at Kerbda. 
You can always get in touch with me at the Marlborough Club. 
Good afternoon.’ 
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